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P. 200% I. 10. For hate to deſpiſe them read hate or deſpiſe 
em » a 

p. 114. I. 23. for naturally ariſes read naturally ariſe. 

p. 125. I. 25. for is in an Impropriety read is an Impropriety 

p. 122. 1. 17. for deffective read defective. 

p. 174. I. 26. for SYLIA read SYLLA-. 

p. 180. I. 1. for Spectre read Spectres. 

p. 210. 1. 24. for Tracts read Tracks. 

p. 216. 1. 8. for moderate, read moderated. 

p. 230. I. 28. for anticipated, read anticipating. | 

p. 241. 1. 7. for he miſcellaneous, read the miſcellaneous; 

P. 243-1. 5. for refined Underſtanding, read reſigned Un- 
derſtanding. | 

p. 244: 1. 18. for more powerful, read moſt powerful. 

p. 249. 1. 6. for poſſeſſeth, read preſſeth. 

p. 253. I. 7. for Philanthory, read Philanthropy. 

P. 255.1. 1. for Objeſt, read Object. | 

p 263. I. 2. for Tract, read Track. 

p. 286. I. 18. for follows, read allows. 

p. 385. J. 7. and J. 9. in the Note, for Trac, read Track. 
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mon End of Dedicators, I ſhould 


TO 


Ralph Allen, Eſq. 


S I R, 


ID this Addreſs aim no 
further than at the com- 


have been proud enough to have 
declined the Trouble, and Tou 
too wile to have approved this 
public Manner of offering it. 
To praiſe Vou, were imper- 
tinent; and to tell others of my 
Obligations to Vou, would have 


the Appearance rather of Va- 
nity than Gratitude. 


2 THE 


u  Dealcation. 


THE Truth is; I make free 
with Your Name on this Oc- 
caſion, not ſo much to protec? 
my Book, as to complete my 
Argument. 

Hav ventured to criticize 
the Works of a very celebrated 
Writer, who took it into his 
Head to oppoſe the ſolid Wiſ- 
dom of the Gel, by the Viſi- 
ons of falſe Philoſophy. As 
His, at beſt, 1s but the Cauſe of 
Vit and Eloquence, all the Sup— 
port he could give it was only 
to tell us how PLATO wrote : 
Mine being that of Truth, and 
Chriſtianity, J have the Advan- 
tage of realizing all I ſay, in 
bidding the World take Notice 
how Y ou /ve. 
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Dedication. 111 

IN a word; I was willing 
to bring the Queſtion to a ſhort 
Iſſue; and ſhew, by a known 
EXAMPLE, to what an Eleva- 
tion true Chriſtianity can exalt 


human Nature. Till there- 


fore philoſophic Taſle can pro- 


duce a parallel Effect, Religion 


muſt bear the Palm; and 
CHRISTIANITY, like her Pa- 
rent WisDoM, will be juſtified 
of her Children. 


J am, SIX, 
Your moſt obliged, 


humble Servant, 


_ Jonn BROWN. 
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On Ridicule, conſidered as a Teſt 
of Truth. 


eise. . 


T hath been the Fate of Lord SHarTEs-s E C1. 
BURY'S Characteriſtics, beyond that of I. 
moſt other Books, to be idolized by one 
Party, and deteſted by another. While 
the firſt regard it as a Work of perfect Ex- 
cellence, as containing every Thing that can 
render Mankind wiſe and happy; the lat- 
ter are diſpoſed to rank it among the moſt 
pernicious of Writings, and brand it as one 
B conti- 


Eſſay on Rivicuuls. 


E 5 54 Ycontinued Heap of Fuſtian, * and 


. Falſebood. 

THr1s Circumſtance hath always appeared 
to me a Demonſtration, that Paſſion and 
Prejudice have had a greater Share than 
Reaſon, in deciding upon the Merits of this 
Work; which many read with Diſpleaſure, 
more with Admiration, but few with im- 
partial Judgment. *Tis probable, the Truth 
lies between the two Extremes of theſe 
diſcordant Opinions : and that the noble 
Writer hath mingled Beauties and Blots, 
Faults and Excellencies, with a liberal and 
unſparing Hand. | 

THrrs, ſo far as they relate to Religion 
and Morals, it is my preſent Intention to 
point out, without regard to the bigoted 
Cenſures of his Friends or Enemies: While 


I foreſee, that ſome will frown upon me 


for allowing him any Thing, and others 
treat me with a contemptuous Smile for pre- 
ſuming to differ with him at all. 

Tur firſt Thing that occurs to an unpre- 


judiced Mind, in the Peruſal of the Cha- 
racteriſtics, is that generous Spirit of Free- 


dom which ſhines throughout the whole. 
The noble Author every where aſſerts that 
natural Privilege of Man, which hath been 
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Eſſay on Riviculs. 


ſo often denied him, of ſeeing with his own 5 87 r. 
Eyes, and judging by his own Reaſon, It ___ 


— 


may poſſibly appear {ſtrange to ſome, why 
he ſhould fo extremely labour a Point ſo 
plain, But in Juſtice to his Lordſhip theſe 
Gentlemen muſt remember, or be informed, 
that in former Times, ſome well-deſigning 
Men among ourſelves, from a groundleſs 
Dread of an unlimited Freedom of the 
Preſs, attempted to make a moſt unnatural 
and cruel Separation between Truth and 
Liberty. Having ſhaken off the Corrup- 
tions of Popery, and citabliſhed what they 
thought a pure and perfect Syſtem, they un- 
happily ſtopped ſhort in their full Carrier of 
Glory; prepoſterouſlly attempting to deprive 
others of that common Privilege which they 
had ſo nobly exerciſed themſelves. This 
miſtaken Spirit ſeemed entirely ſubdued by 
the excellent Lockt and others, about the 
Time of the Revolution : But at the Period 


when our noble Author wrote, it not only 


revived, but was heightened by a terrible 
Acceſſion of Bitterneſs and Rancour, Hence 
thoſe frequent Sallies of InveCtive, which he 
throws out againſt this intolerant Principle, 
which he juſtly ſtigmatizeth as equally im- 
politic, irrational, and unchriſtfan. 

B 2 'T1s 
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Eſſay on RI DbIOuIE. 


'T1s the Glory of our Days, that this ac- 
curſed Spirit of Perſecution is at leaſt dying 
away. What Pity that we cannot add, it 
is wholly extinguiſhed ! Itis true, we moſt 
of us profeſs ourſelves Friends to a Free- 
dom of Inquiry, in the main. But why, in 
the main? Why that needleſs Circumſtance 
of Heſitation? Would we embrace Error? 
Or do we think that Truth can ſuffer by 
the moſt rigid Scrutiny? On the contrary, 
not only the Perfection, but the very Being 
of Knowledge depends on the Exerciſe of 
Freedom. For whatever ſome may fear 
from an open and unlimited Enquiry, it 
ſeems evidently the only Means vouch- 
ſafed us for the Attainment of Truth. The 
Abuſe of it may be hurtful, but the Want of 
it is fatal, Such, indeed, are the clear and 
undoubted Principles of our Religion : Net- 
ther fure can theſe Declarations ſurpriſe us. 
For if human and political Eſtabliſhments 
had been ſacred or inviolable, where had 
been our Proteſtantiſm ; nay, where our 
Chriſtianity? Dare we then to deſert or diſ- 
countenance a Principle, on which not only 
the Purity, but the very Exiſtence of our 
Religion depends? Nor is this Principle 
leſs conſonant with the ſtricteſt Reaſon. It 
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Eſſay an RIDIc ILE. 


is Falſehood only that loves and retires into 8 E Cr. 
Darkneſs. Truth delights in the Day; and 


demands no more than a juſt Light, to ap- 
pear in perfect Beauty. A rigid Examina- 
tion is its only Teſt : For Experience hath 
taught us, that even Oh ſtinacy and Error 
can endure the Fires of Perſecution : But 
it is genuine Truth, and that alone, which 
comes out pure and znchanged from the 


ſeverer Tortures of Debate. 


IT will ever be our trüeſt Praiſe there- 
fore, to join the noble Apologiſt in his En- 
comiums on Freedom ; the only permanent 
Baſis on which Religion or Virtue can be 
eſtabliſhed. Nor can we leſs approve his 
frequent Recommendations of Politeneſs, 
Chearfulneſs, and Good-humour, in the Pro- 
ſecution of our moſt important Inquiries. 
The moroſe, contemptuous, and ſurlySpecies 
of Compoſition is generally an Appendage 
to Bigotry, as appears in Inſtances innu- 
merable, both among the miſtaken Friends 
and Enemies of Religion, On the con- 


trary, the amiable Qualities of Chearful- 


neſs and Good-humour, caſt a Kind of Sun- 
ſhineover a Compoſition, and naturally en- 
gage us in Favour of the Writer. They 
reſemble that gentle Smile that often lights 


B 3 up 
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Efſay on RI DIcULk. 


Ess AV up the human Countenance, the never- 


failing Indication of a humane Temper, 
How naturally then muſt we be diſpoſed to 
liſten; how open our Minds to receive 
Conviction, when we perceive our Oppo- 
nent's Intention is benevolent ? When we 
perceive that his Aim is not Viclory, but 
Information : that he means not to inſult, 
but to inſruct us? 

So far, out of an unfeigned Regard to 
Truth, it ſhould be my Boaſt to take Party 
with the noble Writer: On the ſame Prin- 
ciple it will now be neceſſary to depart from 
him. For, not content with eſtabliſhing 
the free Exerciſe of Reaſon, and the Way of 
Chearfulneſs, in treating the Subjects of 
Religion and Morals; he revolts from the 
Principle on which the rational Advocates 


for Religion were willing to have joined 


him, and appeals to a new Teſt, the 7% of 
Ridicule. This, in his two firſt Treatiſes, 
he attempts to eſtabliſh as a ſurer Method 
of Conviction : And that Ridicule, which 
had hitherto been employed in d:ſgracing 
known Falſebcod, he informs us, may be ſuc- 
ceſsfully applied to the ee of un- 
known Truth, 
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Eſſay on Riviculs. 


7 


He hath gained a numerous Train of SE cr. 


Followers in this new Opinion : It may be 
therefore neceſſary to examime its Foun- 
dations. 


SE C11 0N I. 


T Is great Pity the noble Author hathS = cr. 


not condeſcended to a little more Prectfion __ 


in treating the Queſtion now before us. He 
indulges the Gaiety of Spirit, the Freedom 
of Wit and Humour \o far, that a Reader, 
who ſeeks Information rather than Amuſe- 
ment, is often at a Loſs to know where his 
Argument, or even his Opinion, lies. This, 
no doubt, was in part owing to a generous 
Abhorrence of that Pedantry, which he 
takes all Occaſions of expoling to Contempt. 
Yet a better Reaſon may potlibly be alledg- 
ed: For in recommending the Uſe of Ri- 


dicule, what could be more natural and 


proper than the Power F Ridicule itlelf ? 


To draw a ſtriking Picture of demure Fol- 
ly and ſolemn Impoſture, was a Maſter- 
piece of Prudence: But to have argued ſe- 
reoufly, would have deſtroyed his Argu- 
ment: It had been a tacit Confeſſion, that 
there is a deeper Foundation, on which 

B 4 Ridicule 
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Eſſay on RI DICurx. 


Ess a YRidicule itſelf muſt reſt, he muſt therefore 


have overturned, even while he intended 


co eſtabliſh this new Pillar, and Ground of 


Truth. | 
HRE then we diſcover why the noble 


Author is ſo witty in Defence of Wit, and 


chuſes to maintain the Cauſe of Raillery by 
Raillery itſelf. He ſmiles at his Adverſary, 
who had attempted to find Coherence in 
his firſt Letter*. He glories in being an 
Adventurer in the Way of Mzſcellany ; 
where ** Cuttings and Shreds of Learning, 
* with various Fragments and Points of 
Wit, are drawn together and tacked in 
* any fantaſtic Form. Where the Wild 
&* and Whimſical, under the Name of the 
*© Odd and Pretty, ſucceed in the Room of 
* the Graceful and Beautiful: Where Juſt- 
* neſs and Accuracy of Thought are ſet 
„ aſide, as too conſtraining, and of too 
“painful an Aſpe&, to be endured in the 
* agreeable and more eaſy Commerce of 
*« Gallantry and modern Wit®.” Hence 
with Reaſon he proceeds to his Concluſion, 
that ©* Grounds and Foundations are of no 
Moment, in a Kind of Work, which, ac- 


* Vol. iii. p. 18, 20. d Ibid, p. 5, &c. 
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Eſſay on RlIDIcurx. 


te cording to modern Eſtabliſhment, has 8 * * 
« properly neither Top nor Bottom, Begin- | 


&« ning nor End.” | 
IT muſt be confeſſed, that in the Con- 
duct of the literary Warfare, they who de- 
pend on the Regularity and Force of Argu- 
ments, have but a ſorry Chance againſt 
theſe nimble Adventurers in the Sallies of 
Wit and Ridicule ; theſe Huſſars in Diſ- 
putation, who confide more in their Agi- 
lity, than Strength or Diſcipline ; and by 


ſudden Evolutions and timely Skulking, can 


do great Miſchiefs, without receiving any. 
IIl qualified, indeed, is the ſaturnine Com- 
plexion of the dry Reaſoner, to cope with 
this mercurial Spirit of modern Mit: The 


Formaliſt is under a double Difficulty; not 


only to conquer his Enemy, but to find him. 
Though it muſt be owned, the Search is a 
harder Taſk than the Victory; and more 
mortifying, as it ends in ſhewing us that 
this redoubted Figure of Rzdicule, armed at 
all Points like Reaſon, is no other than an 
airy Phantom, tricked up by the Goddeſs 
of Folly, to confound formal Wiſdom ; as 
that other in the Poet, to miſlead his Hero: 


© Vol. iii. p. S. 
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Eſſay on Ri DIL. 


In faciem Æneæ (viſu mirabile monſtrum) 
Dardanis ornat telis: clypeumque, jubaſque 
Divini aſſimilat capitis; dat inania verba, 

Dat ſine mente ſonum, greſſuſque effingit euntis. 
Hlum autem abſentem ZEneas in prælia poſcit. 
Tunc levis haud ultra latebras jam quærit imago, 
Sed ſublime volans, nubi ſe immiſcuit atræ *. 


Sincs, therefore, the noble Writer de- 
clines treating this Subject in the Way of 
cloſe Argument; we mult take our Chance 
with him upon the Terms he hath been 
pleaſed to preſcribe. We muſt be content 
to goa Gleaning for his Opinions, and prck 
them up as they lie thinly ſcattered through 
a wide Extent of Pages. 

Bur, however his Lordſhip's high Qua- 


lity may exempt him from the eſtabliſhed 


Forms of Argument, it were the Height of 
Imprudence in Writers of inferior Rank, to 
attempt an Imitation of his peculiar Man- 
ner. His delicate Raillery, therefore, will 
beſt be repayed by ſober Reaſoning. This 
ſure, his moſt zealous Admirers cannot take 
amiſs: It is the noble Author's allowed 
Maxim, that a Jeſt, which will not bear a 
* ſerious Examination, is certainly falſe 
* Wit*,” Neither was he a Stranger to 


Virg. En. x. J 636, &c. Vol. i. p. 74. 
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Eſſay on Riviculs. 


che methodical Species of Compoſition: As SECT. 
appears from his Enquiry concerning Vir- 
tue; where he proceeds with a Pace equal- 


ly regular and majeſtic. Indeed ſhould we 


form our Idea of him from the Attitudes 


in which his ſorry Mimics preſent him to 


' our View, we ſhould fee him labouring 


through a confuſed Maſs of Words and 
random Half-meanings, entangled in his 
own Argument, and throwing himſelf into 
every unnatural and aukward Poſture, to 
make his Way, though in vain, into Senſe. 
But this is a very bad Picture of the noble 
Author: Though it be all his affected Ad- 
mirers can exhibit of him in their own 
Productions. Deformities are eaſily copied: 
True Features and graceful Attitudes are 
caught by the Hand of a Maſter only. 
And in Reality, none ever knew the Value 
of Order and Proportion better than Lord 
SHAFTESBURY. He knew that Confuſion 
can only tend to di/grace Truth, or diſguiſe 
Falſehood. Method, indeed, may dege- 
nerate into Stiffneſs, but to deſpiſe Order, 
is the ſillieſt Afefation. Eſpecially when 
the ſlovenly and confuſed Form of the Com- 
poſition pretends to the Character of Ele- 


gance, 


r2 
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Ess 4 Ygance, it becomes of all others the groſſeſt 


— ——_— 


SECT. 


III. 


and moſt contemptible Pedantry. 


SECTION III. 


T HE divine Author of our Being having 
given us ſeveral different Powers, Senſe, Ima- 
gination, Memory, and Reaſon, as the Inlets, 
Preſervers, and Improvers of Knowledge ; 
it may be proper here briefly to remark their 
reſpective Provinces. As the Senſes are the 
Fountains whence we derive all our Ideas; 
ſo theſe are infinitely combined and aſſo- 
ciated by the Imagination: Memory preſerves 
theſe Aſſemblages of Things: Reaſon com- 
pares, diſtinguiſhes, and ſeparates them : 
By this Means determining theirDifferences, 
and pointing out which are zeal, and which 
fietitious, 

Tur Paſſions are no more than the ſe- 

veral Modes of Pleaſure and Pain, to which 
the Author of Nature hath wiſely ſubjected 
us, for our own and each other's Preſer- 
vation, 

Love, Hope, and Joy, fair Plealure' 8 ſmiling 


« Train; 
% Hate, Fear, and Grief, the Family of Pain.” 
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To theſe we may add two more of a mixed E Cr. 
Kind, Pity and Contempt, which ſeem to III. 


partake of both Pain and Pleaſure. 
As the Senſes and Imagination are the 


. Sources of all our Ideas, it follows that they 
are the Sources of all our Modes of Plea- 


ſure and Pain: That is, of all our Paſſions. 


Nor is any Paſſion firongly excited in the 


Soul by mere Knowledge only, till the Ina- 
gination hath formed to itſelf ſome Kind of 
Picture or Repreſentation of the Good or 
Evil apprehended. Thus AR1sToTLE juſt- 
ly defines Fear to be a Kind of Pain arifing 
from the Phantaſy or Appearance of future 
Evil . Conſiſtently with this, he again 
truly obſerves, that though all Men know 
they muſt die, yet, while Death is at a 
Diſtance, they never think of it*. The 
ſame may be obſerved concerning the Be- 
lief of future Exiſtence ; which never ſways 
the Conduct of Mankind, till the Imag:- 
nation is ſtrongly impreſſed by ſteady and 
repeated Contemplation. 


Ego de Pcb, NUN rie 1 Taga%n © OANTA- 
EIAL uro KAR. Ariſt. Rhet. 1. ii. c. 5. 
* Iogos yore Wavrts, 7s anoIavourra GAA, N 


co £9 VE evi OeopriCovory, Ib. J. it, c. 5. 
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EssaY As therefore it appears to be the Pro- 

vince of Senſe and Imagination to preſent 
and aſſociate Ideas, but not to mark their 

real Differences; and as the Paſſions are 

always excited according to the Suggeſtions 

of theſe two Powers; it follows, that ap- 
parent, not real Good and Evil, are univer- 
ſally the Objects of all our Paſſions. Thus 
the reſpective Objects of Joy, Fear, An- 
ger, are apparent Good, apparent Danger, 
apparent Injury. Univerſally, whether the 
Object be real or fictitious, while it is ap- 
parent (that is, while the Imagination re- 
preſents it as real) it will produce its rela- 
tive Paſſion, 

IT is the Province of Kal alone, to 
correct the Paſſions. Imagination and Paſ- 
ſion can never correct themſelves. Every 
Aſſemblage of Ideas, every Impreſſion made 
upon them, hath an Object apparently real: 
Therefore without the Aids of Reaſon, the 
active and ſeparating Power, the Mind can 
never diſtinguith real from fiftitious Objects. 

Again, as it is the Province of Reaſon only, 
thus to regulate the Senſes and Imagination, 
and todetermine when they impreſs a Truth, 
or ſuggeſt a Falſhood: ſo it is no leſs the 
Province of the tame corrective Power, to 

| deter- 


Eſſay on RivicuLe. , 8g 
| determine concerning the Modes of appa-& E c Te 
rent Good and Evil, and thus to fix both 
| our * and Paſſions on their proper 
Obj ects h 

Fon this juſt Dependance of Imagi- 
nation and Paſſion on the ſuperior and vr 
ing Faculty of Reaſon, the whole Weight 
of this Queſtion concerning the Application 
and Uſe of Ridicule depends. But that we 
may obtain as wide a View as poſfible of our 
Subject, it may be proper to aſcertain the 
Nature, Limits, and Ends of the different 
Kinds of literary Compoſition, which take 
their Riſe from theſe three different Powers, | 
as they ſubſiſt in Man. Thus we ſhall diſ- 
cover, to which of them the ay of Ri di- 
cule is to be referred, and determine how far 


n Some of theſe Truths are both finely and philo- 
ſophically expreſſed by our great Poet in the follow - 
ing Paſlage : 

But know, that in the Soul 
Are many leſſer Faculties, that ſerve 
Reaſon as chief: Among theſe, Fancy next 
Her Office holds: Of all external Things 
Which the five watchful Senſes repreſent, 
She forms Imaginations, acry Shapes, 
Which Reaſon joining or dis-joining, frames, 
All what we affirm, or what deny, and call 
Our Knowledge, or Opinion. 


= Parad. Lell, B. v. V 100, &c. 
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E _ Y it may, or may not, with Propriety be re- 
mn garded as a 7% of Truth, 

PERHAPSs there is no Species of Writing 
(except only that of mere Narration) but 
what will fall under the Denomination of 
Poetry, Eloquence, or Argument, The firſt 
lays hold of the Imagination ; the fecond, 
through the Imagination, ſeizes the Paſſions; 
the laſt addreſſeth itſelf to the Reaſon of 
Mankind. The immediate, efential End 
therefore of Poetry is to pleaſe, of Elo- 
quence to perſuade, of Argument to inſtruct. 
To this End, the Poet dwells on ſuch 
Images as are beautiful ; the Orator ſelects 
every Circumſtance that is Mecting; the 
Philoſopher only admits what is true. But 
as all theſe, in their ſeveral Kinds of Writ- 
ing addreſs themſelves to Man, who is 

compounded of Imagination, Paſſion, and 
Reaſon ; ſo they ſeldom confine themſelves 
to their reſpective Provinces, but lay hold 
of each other's Art, the more effectually to 
gain Admiſſion and Succeſs to their own. 
Yet ſtill the Maſters in theſe various Kinds 
of Compoſition, know how to keep their 
ſeveral Boundaries 4d:/{zn# ; not to make un- 
warrantable Inroads into each other's Pro- 
Vinces, nor remove thoſe Lines which Na- 
ture 
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ture hath preſcribed: But ſo to limit theirs 
Excurſions, that the Intelligent may always 
know what 1s deligned, a Poem, an Oration, 
or an Argument '. | 
Tuus the judicious Poct, though his im- 
mediate and univerſal Aim is beautiful Imita- 
tion, yet in order to become more pleaſing, 
endeavours often to be interęſting, always to 
be rational. His Application being made 


—— —— 


to Man, ſhould he let looſe Imagination to 
its Random-flights, he mult ſhock the Rea- 


ſon of every penetrating Obſerver, Hence 


appears the Neceſſity of cultivating that 
Maxim in poetical Compoſition, which the 
two beſt of French Critics, Boileau and Bou- 
hours have ſo much inſiſted on; that all 
« poetical Beauty muſt be founded in 
« Truth k. Becauſe in the unlimited Ex- 
curſions of Fancy though one Faculty 
ſhould approve, yet another is diſguſted: 


i Would it not carry us too far from our Subject, it 
might perhaps be both a new and pleaſing Speculation, 
to point out the Writers in theſe ſeveral Kinds, who 
have been moſt remarkably excellent or defective, with 
Regard to this juſt Union of theſe three Species of Com- 
poſition, At preſent it mult ſuffice, to have hinted ſuch 
a Criticiſm, which the Reader may eaſily proſecute. 

Que ſi on me demande ce que c'eſt cet agrẽ- 
ment et ce ſel—z mon avis, il conſiſte principalement 
a ne jamais preſenter au lecteur que des penſces vrais, 
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Es 5a Y Though Imagination acguieſce in falſe 


Beauty, Reaſon will reject it with Diſdain. 
Thus, although the primary and eſſential 
End of Poetry 1s to pleaſe by Imitation ; yet 
as it is addreſſed to Man, Inſtruction makes 


a neceſſary, though an adventitious Part of 
its Character“. 


From this View of Things we may, 
paſſing, further ſee the Nature, Limils, and 
comparative Excellence of the various Kinds 


of Poetry. The Deſcriptive holds entirely 


et des exprefſions jules. Ocuvres de Boilæau, tom. i. 
Pref. p. 29. 

Car enfin, pour vous dire un peu par ordre ce que je 
penſe la deſſu, la ver:te eſt la premiere qualité, et com- 
me le fondement des penſèes: les plus belles ſont viti- 
euſes ; ou platot celles qui paſſent pour belles, et qui 

ſemblent J'ètre, ne le font pas en effet, ſi ce fonds leur 
manque. Byubours, Man. de bien penſ. p. 11. 

Hence the Debate mentioned by Strabo (I. i.) be- 
tween Erateſthenes, and ſome of the Ancients, may eaſily 
be decided. The firſt inſiſting that Pleaſure, the other 
that Inſiruction, was the only End of Poetry, They 
were both wrong: as it appears that theſe two Ends 
mult always be united in ſome Degree. However, Era- 
to/thenes was nearer the Truth, as he alledged the e/ential 
End. *Tis no bad Deſcription, given by Mr. Dryden, 
and others, of the End of Poetry, that it is * to iu, 
by pleaſing :** Though upon the whole, it throws more 

Weight on the Circumſtance of Inſtruction, than the 
Thing will bear, Perhaps it had better been ſaid, that 
it is © to pleaſe, conſiſtently with Inſtruction.“ The 
Admirers of Lord S. who love pompous Declamation, 
may fee a great deal ſaid on this Subject, and with 
little Preciſion, in Strada's 1 hird Proluſion. 


of 
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of the Imagination, and may be termed pure S E c r. 
Poetry or Imitation ; Yet, with Regard to 
the /econdary End of Inſtruction, it ſeems to 
merit only the loweſt Place, becauſe it 1s 
then perfect when it ſatisfies the Imagina- 
tion; and while it offends not Reaſon, or 
the Aﬀections, nothing further with Regard 
to theſe Faculties, is expected from it. The 
Tragic, Comic, Satiric, and the Elegy, as 
they chiefly regard the Paſſions and the 
Heart of Man, ſo they draw much of their 
Force from the Sources of Elaguence. On 
the other hand, the D:ida##zc, as it makes its 
chief Application to Reaſon, though it re- 
: tains. ſo much of the Graces of Imagina- 
tion, as to merit the Name of Poctry, is 
principally of the /ogica/ Species. The Epic, 
by its great Extent, includes all theſe Kinds 
by turns, and is therefore the 1o5/e/?, both 
in its primary and ſecondary Intention. 
3 Much indeed hath been occaſionally aſſerted 
„phy ſeveral Writers, concerning the ſuperior 
| Dignity of the fragic Species u: But this 
' hath been more in the Way of Affirmation 
than Proof. Their Opinion ſeems to have 


—— 
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m Thus the excellent Mr. Aadiſon: „ A perfect Tra- 
* gedy is the nobleſt Production of human Nature.” 


Spretator, Ns 39. 
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E 55 4 Yheen founded on a miſtaken Interpretation 


of ARISTOTLE, whoſe ſuppoſed Authority 
on this Subject hath generally paſſed un- 
queſtioned, But whoever ſhall thoroughly 


examine theSentiments of the grand Maſter, 


will find he only meant to aſſert, that the 
Mode of Imitation in Tragedy is more forci- 
ble, and therefore ſuperior to that of the 
Epic Kind; becauſe in the /a/?, the Action 
is only told, in the former, it is v?/ibly repre- 


ſented. This is the Truth. But if we con- 


ſider, not the Made of Imitation, but the 
Subjects irnitated ; if we conſider the com- 
parative Greatneſs of the Action which 
theſe two Kinds of Poetry can comprehend ; 
and the moral Ends of Iaſtruction, no leſs 
than the Variety and Beauty of Deſcription, 
which conſtitutes the very Eſſence of Poe- 
try; we ſhall find the Epic greatly ſuperior, 
on account of the Extent and Importance 
of thoſe Aclions, and the Variety of Cha- 
rafters which it 1s capable of involving. 
Thus, for inſtance, ſuch an Action as the 
Death of OrDpievs or CATo may be more 
perfectly imitated (becauſe v!/ibly repre- 
ſented) in Tragedy, than in the Epos: But 
a much greater and more extenſive Action, 
ſuch as the Effabh/hment of an Empire, with 
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all its ſubordinate Epiſodes, religious, poli- S = © T- 


tical, and moral, cannot be comprehended 
or exhibited in Tragedy, while yet they may 
be perfectly deſcribed in the Fpopee. 

So much concerning Poetry will be found 
to have Relation to our Subject. But as the 
Queſtion concerning Ridicule will turn 
chiefly on the proper Subordination of lo- 
quence, it will be neceflary to conſider this 
Kind of Compoſition in a more particular 
Manner. 

ELoqQUENCE then is no other than a 
Species of Poetry applied to the particular 
End of Perſuaſion, For Perſuaſion can only 
be effected by rowzing the Paſſions of the 
Soul; and theſe, we have ſeen, are only to 
be moved by a Force impreſſed on the Ima- 
gination, aſſuming the Appearance of Truth; 
which is the eſſential Nature of poetical 
Compoſition. Thus the Lord VeruLam: 
* In all Perſuaſions that are wrought by 
Eloquence, and other Impreſſion of like 
Nature, which paint and diſguiſe the true 
Appearance of Things, the chief Recom- 
mendation unto Reaſon, is from the Ima- 
* gination®,” And the judicious Strabo, 
conſiſtently with this Theory, tells us, that 

»Pe Aug. Scient. I. ii. | 
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Es * in Fact © the oratorial Elocution was but 
— an Imitation of the poetical: This ap- 
“ peared firſt, and was approved: They 
% who imitated it, took off the Meaſures, 
„but ſtill preſerved all the other Parts of 
© Poetry in their Writings : Such were 
«© Cap Mus the Mileſian, PyutREcCyY Drs, and 
«© HecaTzvus, Their Followers then took 
* ſomething more from what was left, and 
* at length Elocution deſcended into the 
* Proc which i is now among us*.” 
Tuvs as the Paſſions muſt have an ap- 
parent Object of Good or Evil offered by the 
Imagination in order to excite them ; ſo 
Eloquence mult offer apparent Evidence, 
ere it can be received and acquieſced in: 
For the Mind cannot embrace known Falſe- 
hood. So that every Opinion which Elo- 
quence inſtills, though it be the pure Reſult 
of certain fictitious Images impreſſed on the 
Fancy, is always regarded as the Reſult of 


rational Conviction, and received by the 
Mind as Truth. 
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HENCE we may perceive the juſt Foun- S er. 


dation of the well-known Maxim in rheto- 


rical Compoſition, Artis ęſi celare artem. 


In every other Art, where the End is Plea- 
ſure, Inſtruction, or Admiration, the greater 
Art the Maſter diſplays, the more effectu- 
ally he gains his Purpoſe. But where the 
End is Perſuaſion, the Diſcovery of his Art 
muſt defeat its Force and Deſign. For 
ere he can perſuade, he muſt ſeem to apply 
to his Hearer's Reaſon, while, in Fact, he is 
working on his Imagination and Affections: 
Now this, once known, muſt defeat his 
Purpoſe; becauſe nothing can perſuade but 
what has the Appearance of Truth. 

HENCE too we may ſee where the true 
Medium lies between the too frequent Uſe, 
and delicate Avoidance of poctical Images, 
in Eloquence, Metaphors, Similies, bold 


Figures, and glowing Expreſſions are pro- 


per, ſo far as they point the Imagination to 
the main Subject on which the Paſſion is to 


be excited: When they begin to amuſe, they 


grow abſurd. And here, by the way, lics 
the eſſential Difference between the Epic 


and Tragic Compoſition. For the Epic, 
* tending chiefly to Admiration and Inſtruc- 
tion, allows a full Diſplay of Art: But 
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Eſſay on RiDbIcurx. 
Es 5aTthe Tragic, being of the perſuaſive Kind, 


muſt only regard and touch upon poetical 
Images in this ſingle View, as they tend to 
rowze the Paſſions of the Soul, Macko- 
BIUS ? hath collected many elegant Exam- 
ples of this poetic Elocution from the Enerd : 
He hath ranged them in Claſſes, and pointed 


out the Fountains whence the great Poet 


drew his Pathos: and ſure it may with 
Truth be affirmed, that © the Maſter- 
6 ſtrokes of that divine Work are rather of 
te the Tragic than the Epic Species.” 
Tus Remarks will enable us to diſco- 
ver the Impropriety of an Opinion com- 
monly held; © that the Reaſon why Elo- 
© quence had ſuch Power, and wrought 
« ſuch Wonders in Athens and Rome, was, 
becauſe it had become the general Taſte 
and Study of the Times: That conſe- 
quently theſe Cities were more ſenſible 
to itsCharms, and therefore more warmly 
affected by it.” Now, though with re- 
gard to pure Poetry or ſtrict Argument, 
where either Pleaſure or Truth are the pur- 
poſed Ends, this Reaſoning might hold; 
yet, when applied to Eloguence, it ſeems to 
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rance is predominant, there any Application 
to the Fancy or the Paſſions is molt likely 
to wear the Appearance of Reaſon, and 
therefore the moſt likely to perſuade. As 
Men improve in Knowledge, ſuch Appli- 
cation muſt proportionably loſe its Force, 
and true Reaſoning prevail. Hence it ſhould 
ſeem, that they who make the conſtituent 
Principles of Eloquence familiar to their 
Imagination, muſt of all others be beſt ena- 
bled to ſeparate Truth from its Appearances, 
and diſtinguiſh between Argument aud Co- 
lauring. An artful Oration will indeed af- 
ford great Pleaſure to one who hath applied 
himſelf to the Study of Rhetoric : Yet, not 
ſo as that he ſhall be perſuaded by it: On 
the contrary, his Pleaſure conſiſts ina reflex 
Act of the Underſtanding ; and ariſes from 
the very Circumſtance which prevents Per- 
ſuaſion, a Diſcovery of the Maſter's Art. 
THE true Reaſon therefore, why Elo- 
quence gained ſuch mighty Power in theſe 
famed Republics was, “ becauſe the Ora- 
tors addreſſed themſelves to the People as 


ce their Judges. Here the Art triumphed ; 
for it had not Reaſon to inſtru, but Imagi- 
nation and Paſſion to controul. Accordingly | 


We 
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Es v4 08 find, that no ſooner was the popular 


Government deſtroy'd, and the ſupreme 


Power lodged in a ſingle Hand, than Elo- 
quence began ſenſibly to languiſh and de- 

| Cay: The mighty Orators, who could ſway 
the Paſſions of a mixed Multitude, found 
their Art baffled and overthrown when op- 
poſed to the cool Determinations of cunning 
Miniſters, or the fantaſtic Will of arbi- 
trary Maſters. Thus with great Judgment, 
though not much Honeſty, the Roman Poet 
exhorts his Countrymen to diſdain the low 
Accompliſhments of Eloquence : He knew 
they belonged to a Republic : 


Excudent alii ſpirantia mollius zra — 
Orabunt cauſas melius 


Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, me- 
mento : 
Hz tibi erunt artes *. 


With the ſame Penetration he lays the 
Scene in a popular Aſſembly, when he gives 
us a Picture of Eloquence triumphant, I 
mean in that fine Paſſage where he com- 
pares NEPTUNE filling the Noiſe of the 


Waves, to an Orator appeaſing the Madneſs 
of the People : 


© Eneid. l. vi. 


Ac 


Gs *v 


* Temple, Mr, Hume, &c. 
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Ac veluti magno in populo cum ſæpe coorta eſt & C Te 


Seditio, ſævitque animis ignobile vulgus; | 

Jamque faces et ſaxa volant; furor arma mi- 
niſtrat; 

Tum pietate gravem ac meritis ſi forte virum 
quem 

Conſpexere, ſilent, arrectiſque auribus aſtant: 

Ille regit dictis animos, et pectora mulcet : 

Sic cunctus pelagi cecidit fragor *, 


'Tis true, we have a ſuppoſed Inſtance on 
Record, of the Power of TurLyY's Elo- 
quence, after Liberty was deſtroy'd, even on 
the great Deftrozer himſelf. When we 
read the Oration *, we ſtand amazed at its 
Effects: For ſure there is nothing equal to 
them in the Compoſition itſelf: ſo that it 
appears an Event almoſt unaccountable, that 


CESAR, who was himſelf an accompliſhed 


Orator, who knew all the Windings of the 
Art, and was at the ſame 'Time of the moſt 
determined Spirit, ſhould be ſo ſhaken on 


this Occalion as to tremble, drop his Papers, 


and acquit the Priſoner. Though many 
have attributed this to the Force of Turn- 
LY's Elocution*; it ſeems rather to have 


been the Effect of CEsAR's Art. We 
En. I. i. Pro Ligario. »Caſaubon, Sir W. 


know 
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Es 5 a Yknow with what unwearied Application he 
courted CxcrRo's Friendſhip; he ſaw where 
his Vanity and his Weakneſs lay: With 
perfect Addreſs therefore he play'd back the 
Orator's Art upon himſelf ; His Concern 
was feigned, and his Mercy artificial ; as he 
knew that nothing could ſo effectually win 
TULLY to his Party, as giving him the Pride 

of having conquered CESAR. 

BuT whatever of Truth there may be 
in this Conjecture; ſo much is evident, that 
the Scene where alone Eloquence can work 
its mighty Effects, is that of a popular 4/- 
ſembly. An abſolute Monarchy quencheth 
it at once. Nor can public Freedom itſelf 
give it any conſiderable Play, where the 
public Freedom hath any firmer Baſis, than 
that of a mere Democracy. For where the 
Councils of a Nation depend on the united 
Reaſon of elected Repreſentatives, or pro- 
vident Stateſmen, though the laboured Eſ- 
ſays of Eloquence may often amuſe, they 
will ſeldom determine. This ſeems to be 
the Caſe of our own Age and Country: 
And were it neceſſary to enlarge on this 
Subject, it might be made appear, that they 
who complain of the Decay of public Elo- 
quence among us, aſſign a Cauſe which hath 


no 


* 
* 
* 
1 M 
"Re 


| « Hearer is therefore ſaid to learn: 


' Morals and Action. 
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no real Exiſtence, when they attribute that 8 4 £ r. 
Decay to a Neglect of the Art ", while, in 


Fact, it neceſſarily ariſes from the ruling 
Principles of the Times, and the Nature of 
our Conſtitution. 

Tnus Eloquence gains its End of Per- 
ſuaſion by offering apparent Truth to the 
Imagination ; as Argument gains its proper 
End of Conviction by offering real Truth 
to the Underſtanding, Mr. Ho RES ſeems 
to have been well aware of this Diſtinction. 
« This, ſays he, 472. laying Evidence be- 
« fore the Mind, is called teaching; the 
But if 
c there be not ſuch Evidence, then ſuch 
ce teaching is called Perſuaſion, and beget- 
© teth no more in the Hearer, than what is 


e in the Speaker's bare Opinion*,” 


HRE then we perceive, that the Conſe- 
quences of Eloquence, with regard to ſpe- 
culative Inſtruction and Inquiry, are of a very 
different Nature from thoſe which relate to 
To Inſtruction or In- 
quiry, every Species of Eloquence muſt for 
ever be an Enemy: For though it may lead 
the Mind to acquieſce in a juſt Opinion, yet 


See Mr. Hume's Eſſay on Eloquence, * Hobbes 
on Hum, Nature, 


it 
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Ess A vit leads it to acquieſce upon a falſe Foun- 
—_dation : It puts the Hearer or Reader in the 
Speaker's or Writer's Power: And though 
he be ſo honeſt as to lead him in the Path 
of Truth, yet ſtill he leads him Sind- fold. 
In this Senſe, and under this Limitation, 
Mr. Lockz's Remark is true: We muſt 
allow that all the Art of Rhetoric, beſides 
« Order and Clearneſs, all the artificial and 
« figurative Application of Words Elo- 
«© quence hath invented, are for nothing elſe 
«© but to izſinuate wrong Ideas, move the 
% Paſſwns, and thereby miſlead the Judgment, 

and ſo indeed are perfect Cheats ?.” 
Bur if we regard what is of more Im- 
portance to Man, than mere ſpeculative 
Truth, I mean the practical Ends of hu- 
man Life and moral Action; then Elo- 
quence aſſumes a higher Nature: Nor 
is there, in this practical Senſe, any ne- 
ceſſary Connexion between moving the 
Paſſions, and mifleading the Judgment. For 
though the Ends of Truth and Perſuaſion 
are then eſſentially different when the Ora- 
tor ſtrikes the Imagination with fictitious 
Images, in which Caſe Falſehood becomes 
apparent Truth, and Eloquence the Inſtru- 


Locke on Hum. Und, 


* 


c 


n 


Ment 
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ment of Deceit ; yet the Ends of PerſuaſionS E Or. 
and Conviction, Opinion and Knowledge 


concur, when ſuch Impreſſions are made on 
the Imagination and Paſſions, as conſiſt with 
the Dictates of right Reaſon. In this Caſe, 
Eloquence comes in to the Aid of Argu- 
ment, and impreſſes the Truths which Lo- 


gic teaches, in a warmer and more effectual 


Manner. It paints real Good and Evil in 


all the glowing Colours of Imagination, 


and thus inflames the Heart with double 
Ardor to embrace the one, and reject the 
other. 

Nav, fo far is Eloquence from being the 
univerſal Inſtrument of practical Deceit ; 
that on the contrary, it ſhould ſeem, the 
moral is more natural than the 7mmoral Ap- 
plication of it. Becauſe, ere the diſhoneſt 
Application can take place, Circumſtances 
muſt be wreſted, and Miſrepreſentations 
impoſed on the Fancy, in Oppoſition to 
Truth and Reaſon: Whereas in the proper 
Application, nothing further is neceſſary, 
than to draw out and imprets thoſe Images 


and Analogies of Things, which really exiſt 
| in Nature. 


IT may be further obſerved, that as Flo- 


quence 1s of a vague, unſteady Nature, 


merely 


1 
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Essay merely relative to the Imaginations and 
Paſſions of Mankind; ſo there muſt be 
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ſeveral Orders or Degrees of it, ſubordinat: 
to each other in Dignity, yet each perfed 
in their Kind, The common End of each 
is Perſuaſion: The Means are different 
according to the various Capacities, Fan- 
cics, and Affections of thoſe whom the 
Artiſt attempts to perſuade. The pathetic 
Orator, who throws a Congregation of En- 
thuſiaſts into Tears and Groanings, would 
raiſe Affections of a very different Nature, 
ſhould he attempt to proſelyte an Erng/:/ 
Parliament: As on the other hand, the 
fineſt Speaker that ever commanded 7h: 
Houſe, would in vain point the Thunder 
of his Eloquence on a Quaker-meeting. 
So again, with regard to the Oratory of 
the Bar, at a Country Aſize (for the higher 
Courts of Juſtice admit not Eloquence) 
it is eaſy to obſerve, what a different Tour 
the learned Council takes, in addrefling 
himſelf to the Judge or Jury: He is well 
aware, that what paſſes with the one for 
Argument of Proof, would be derided by 
the other as idle Declamation, This Dif- 
ference in the Kind, with reſpe& to the 
Eloquence of the Pulpit, is no leſs remark- 

able 


and 
t be 


Hay oa Riviculs, 


agreeable and ſenſible VoLTAIRE obſerves, 
that © in France (where Reaſoning hath lit- 
« ie Connexion with Religion) a Sermon is a 
« Jong Declamation, ſpoken with Rapture 


and Enthuſiaſm: That in Ttaly (where 


« Taſte and Verti give a Tinfure to Super- 
« flition itſelf) a Sermon is a Kind of de- 
© yotional Comedy: That in England (where 
« Religion ſubmits to Reaſon) it is a ſolid 
“ Diflertation, ſometimes a dry one, which 
« js read to the Congregation without 
« Action or Elocution*.” And he juſtly 
concludes, that the Diſcourſe which raiſeth 


a French Audience to the higheſt Pitch of 


Devotion, would throw an Engliſh one into 
a Fit of Laughter. 

HeNce too, and hence alone, we may 
account for a Fact, which, however ſeem- 
ingly improbable, is too well-known to be 
doubted of: That although in France, 
* the applauded Pulpit-Eloquence is of the 


The Paſſage in the Original, is thus: © Un ſermon 
en France eſt une longue declamation ſcrupuluſe- 
ment diviſce en trois points, & recitẽe avec enthou- 
o fiaſme. En Angleterre un ſermon eſt une diſſertation 
* ſolide, et quelgpueſois ſeche, qu'un homme lit au peu- 
ple fans geſte, et ſans aucune Eclat de voix. En Ita- 


lie c'eſt une comedie ſpirituelle.“ 


D C Enthu- 
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Es8A4Yt©t Enthuſiaſtic, in England of the ſevere and 


© rational Species; yet the Taſte of theſe 
« two Nations in Tragedy or Theatrical 
« Elogquence, is mutually reverſed : The 
% Engliſb are enthuſiaſtic ; the French ſe- 
« vere and rational.” Now, though this 
Fact may carry the Appearance of Self- 
contradiction, yet on the Principle here laid 
down, the known Circumſtances of the two 
Kingdoms, will explain it ſufficiently. In 
England, a general Spirit of Reaſoning and 
Enquiry hath extinguiſhed the natural En- 
thuſiaſms of the human Mind in religious 
Subjets; while our unreſtrained Warmth 
of Imagination, and habitual Reverence for 
the noble Irregularities of SHAKESPEAR, 
concur to make us deſpiſe the rigid Laws 
of the Stage: On the contrary, in France, 
the Severities of the Academy have utterly 
quenched the high Tragic Spirit ; while, as 
yet, religious Criticiſm hath made but little 
Progreſs among the Subjects of the mo/t 
Chriſtian King. 
In further Proof of this Principle, we 
may appeal to ancient Fact: To the Pro- 
greſs of Eloquence in Greece. There we 
find, it firſt appeared, decked in all the glow- 
ing Colours of Poetry: afterwards, in an 
Age 


C 


Eſſay an Ridiculs. 


Age of more poliſhed Manners and exten-S = cr. 


five Knowledge, when the Rhetors at- 
tempted to carry this Kind of Eloquence to 
a {till higher Degree, they found the Times 
would not bear it: They were baffled in 


their Attempt. As ſucceeding Ages grew 


more knowing, they grew more faſtidious 
and refined : The Orators were obliged 
gradually to lower and bring down Elo- 
quence from its high Standard: Till at 


length it gained a Form and Character en- 


tirely new, as we find it in XExornoN's 


chaſtiſed Manner of 4/7ic Elegance“. 


To conclude with one Proof more in Fa- 


- your of this Principle, It appears that theſe 


different Kinds were acknowledged ſuffici- 
ently in ancient Rome; though the true 
Diſtinction between them ſcems not to 


have been thoroughly perceived, unleſs by 
 TurLy himſelf. The correct and Attic 


Species having gained a Number of Ad- 
mirers under the Patronage of SaLLusr, 
who firſt encouraged it in Rome b, many 


* dee the Paſſage quoted above from Strabo, p. 22. 
Sic Sally/?i9 vigente, amputatæ ſententiæ, et verba 


ante expectatum cadentia, et obſcura brevitas, fuere 
pro cultu. Senec, Epi/, 
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Es su were the Debates concerning the ſuperior 


Force and Propriety of this or the more 
elevated Manner. The Patrons of the Attic 
Style derided CICERo, as being looſe, tumid, 
and exuberant: On the contrary, he too 
had his Partizans, who deſpiſed the calm 
and correct Species, as void of Energy and 
Power“. Thus by overlooking the relative 
Nature of Eloquence, they mutually fell 
into an Extreme ; both forgetting that ei- 
ther of theſe Kinds might be of ſuperior 
Propriety and Force, according to the Ima- 
ginations, Paſſions, and Capacities of thoſe 
to whom they ſhould be applied. But 
TULLY, with a ſuperior Sagacity, ſaw clear- 
ly where the true Diſtinction lay: For, 
ſpeaking of CaLvus, a Patronizer of the 
Attic Manner, he ſays, Hence his Elo- 
* quence gained a high Reputation among 
* the Learned and Attentive; but among 


Conſtat nec Ciceroni quidem obtreQatores defuiſſe, 
quibus inflatus et tumens, nec ſatis preſſus, ſupra mo- 
dum exultans, et ſuperfluens, et parum Atticus videre- 
tur. Dialog. apud Tacit. 

Mihi falli multum videntur, qui ſolos eſſe Atticos 
credunt tenues et lucidos et ſignificantes, ſed qua- 
dam eloquentiz frugalitate contentos, ac manum 
ſemper intra pallium continentes. Quintil, 


ce the 
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ce the Vulgar, for whom Eloquence was 8 = c T- 


<« chiefly formed, it was of no Eſteem'. 

Now among theſe ſeveral Kinds of Elo- 
quence, Juſtneſs of Thought and Expreſſion, 
ſtriking Figures, Argument adorned with 
every pathetic Grace, are the Characters of 
the higheſt : Sophiſtry and Buffoonry, am- 


biguous and diſhoneſt Hints, coarſe Lan- 
guage, falſe and indecent Images, are the 


Characters of the /oaveſf, Between theſe 
two Extremes, there lies a Variety of inter- 
mediate Kinds, each aſcending towards the 
higheſt, in proportion as they abound with 
its proper Characters. For as the Imagi- 
nation and Paſſions are then moſt refined 
and juſt, when they bear to the ſame Point 


with Reaſon; fo, that Species of Eloquence 


is the nobleſt which tends to conduct them 
thither *. On this Principle, and on this 


* Sed ad Calvum revertamur—ejus oratio, nimia re- 
ligione attenuata, doctis et attente audientibus erat il- 
luſtris; a multitudine autem et à foro, cui nata elo- 
quentia eft, devorabatur. In Brut. 

Les Egyptiens comparoient ceux qui preterent le co- 
loris au deſſein dans la peinture, à ceux qui en matiere 
d' ẽloquence et de poeſie preferent les penſces brillantes 
aux penſees juſtes. Ciceron, le maitre et le modele de 
eloquence latine, a dit en appliquant fa reflection a 
Porateur, que nous laiſſons bientdt des Tableaux qui 
nous attirent d'abord par la force du coloris; au lieu que 
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Es s Ax alone, we may with Propriety and Preciſion 


determine the comparative Excellence and 
Dignity of thoſe who aſpire to the Palm of 
Eloquence. On this Principle it ſeems to 
be, that a ſevere, but able, Judge prefers 
DemosTHENEs to TuLLY ©: and on this 


Principle he deſerves the Preference. 


Tuvs we are at length arrived at the 
Point where Eloquence and Argument, 
Perſuaſion and Conviction unite ; where the 
Orator's Art becomes ſubſervient to the In- 
tereſts of T7uth, and only labours to adorn 
and recommend Her, 

Wr now come to the third Species of 
Compoſition, that of Argument: Which 
applying ſolely to the Reaſon of Man, and 
to the Proof or Inveſtigation of Truth, is 
of a more ſimple and uncompounded Na- 
ture in its Principles, and therefore needs 
not to be ſo particularly explained. For 
Pleaſure being the primary End of Poetry, 
and Perſuaſion that of Eloquence, the real 
Nature of Things is often in part diſguiſed, 
and compelled to bend to the Imagination 


nous revenons toujours a ceux qui excellent par la beauts 


du deſſein, qui eſt le vrai caractere de Pantique, Se- 
thos, I. ii. p. 80. 


8 Sce Dr, Swift's Letter to a young Clergyman. 
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and the Paſſions: But Truth being the End S 4 8 r. 
of Argument, the varying Colours of Ima-—— 


gination and Paſſion muſt be drawn off; 


and human Reaſon itſelf bend to the real, 
uniform Nature of Things. 


Vr r on this Occaſion it may be proper 
to remark, that the rational Faculty in Man 
cannot be comprehenſive or perfect in its 


Operations, without a Union with a ffrong 


Imagination. And this, not only in the Arts 
of Poetry or Eloquence, but in the ſevereſt 
Inveſtigations of Truth. For Reaſon alone 
cannot ſearch out new Ideas, but only com- 


| pare and diſtinguiſh thoſe which Senſe and 


Imagination preſent to her; and the Senſes 


being of ſmall Extent, Imagination is there- 
fore the great univerſal Inſtrument of hu- 
man Knowledge and human Action. With- 
out the Aids of Imagination therefore Rea- 


= ſon works in a contracted Sphere being 


deſtitute of Materials ; unable ro make the 


| neceſſary Excurſions into the Immenſity of 
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Nature; and wanting that Power which 
alone can range through the whole Extent 
of created Being, and bring home all the 
poſſible and apparent Analogies of Things, 
ſetting them before her diſcerning Eye, and 
ſubmitting them to her ſovereign Appro- 
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Es sa v bation or Diſlike. From this noble Union 


ariſes that Boundleſs Penetration, which ſo 
far ſurpaſſeth mere Judgment: and which, ac- 
cording as it is exerted in Poetry, Eloquence, 
Philoſophy, Morals, or Religion, ſtrikes into 
the various and untrodden Paths of Nature 
and Truth; forms the diſtinguiſhed Names 
of HoMER, SHAKESPEAR, MILToN, DE- 
MOSTHENES, TULLY, ARISTOTLE, BACON, 
Locke, BayLe, Pascal, NEWTON, 
HookER, BERKLEY, WARBURTON, giving 
that eſſential Superiority and Preheminence, 
which hath ever been, firſt the Envy, and 
then the Admiration of Mankind. 

Tuus as it appeared above, how neceſſary 
the Reſtraints of Reaſon are, to the Per- 
fection of Works of Imagination; ſo here 
it is evident, that a full Union of Imagi- 
nation is neceſſary to the perfect Operations 
of Reaſon, Taken ſingly, they are each 
defeftive : When their Powers are joined, 
they conſtitute TRUE GENIUS. 

Bur, however requiſite the Force of Ima- 
gination may be, to the Perfection of Rea- 
ſon and the Production of true Genius, yet 
ſtill Reaſon remains the ſuperior and cor- 
rective Power: Therefore every Repre- 
ſentation of Poetry or Eloquence, which 

| only 
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oply apply to the Fancy and Affections, S x cr. 


muſt finally be examined and decided upon, 


mult be tried, rejected, or received, as the 
reaſoning Faculty ſhall determine, 

AnD thus REason alone is the Detefer 
of Fulſebood, and the TSH or TRUTH. 


SECTION V. 


HE who would judge aright of the S er. 
Proportions of a ſpacious Dome, muſt not IV. 
creep from one Corner to another by the 
Help of a glimmering Taper, but rather 
light up a central Branch, which may illu- 
minate the whole. By doing ſomething 
like this in our Remarks on the three 
different Kinds of Compoſitions, we have 
enabled the intelligent Reader to ſee with 
eale: © That Wit, Raillery, and Ridicule, 
ein every Shape they can poſſibly aſſume, 
* are no other than ſo many Species of 
* Poetry or Elaquence.” 

Punx Mit, when not applied to the Cha- 
racters of Men, is properly a Species of Poe- 
try. It amuſes and delights the Imagi- 


nation by thoſe ſudden Aſſemblages and 
i pleaſing Pictures of Thin gs which it creates: 
BY and from every common Occaſion can raiſe 


ſuch 
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Eſſay on RiDbICULE. 


EsSAYſuch ſtriking Appearances, as throw the 


moſt phlegmatic Tempers into a Convulſion 
of good-humoured Mirth, and andgſigning 
Laughter. 

Bur Ridicule or Raillery, which is the 
Subject of our Inquiry, hath a further Scope 
and Intention. It ſolely regards the Opi- 
nions, Paſſions, Actions, and Characters of 
Men: and may properly be denominatel 
ce that Species of Writing which excites 
« Contempt with Laughter.” 

STILL more particularly we may ob- 
ſerve, that as Eloquence in general is but 
the Application of Poetry to the End of | 
Perſuaſion, ſo Ridicule in particular is no 
more than the Application of that particu- 
lar Species of Poetry called Wit, to the ſame 
End of Perſuaſion. It tends to excite Con- 
tempt, in the fame Manner as the other 
Modes of Eloquence raiſe Love, Pity, Ter- 
ror, Rage, or Hatred, in the Heart of Man. 

Now, that Contempt which certain Ob- 
jects raiſe in the Mind, is a particular Mode 
of Paſſion. The Objects of this Paſſion are 
apparent Falſehood, Incongruity, Impropriety, 
or Turpitude of certain Kinds, But as the 
Object of every excited Paſſion muſt be 
examined by Reaſon ere we can determine 

whether 
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Eſſay on RIDIULE. 


whether it be proper or improper, real orò He r. 


gctitious; ſo, every Object that excites 
Contempt muſt fall under this general Rule. 
Thus, before it can be determined whether 
our Contempt be 7, Reaſon alone muſt 


examine Circumſtances, ſeparate Ideas, diſtin- 


guiſh Truth from its Appearances, decide 
upon, reſtrain, and correct the Paſſion. 


Tuus Ridicule is no other than a Species 


| of Elequence: and accordingly we find it 


mentioned and expreſsly treated as ſuch, by 


the beſt Writers of Antiquity. AR1sTo- 


TLE, as in every Subject, leads the Way. 


c As Ridicule ſeems to be of ſome Uſe in 


© pleading, it was the Opinion of GorG1as, 
that you ought to confound your Adver- 


* fary's ferrous Argument by Raillery, and 
bis Raillery by ſerious Argument, And 


he judged well",” Here he firſt gives 
the Sentiments of a Sage; and then con- 
firms them by his own Authority. 


To offer all that TULLY hath ſaid upon 


the Subject of Ridicule, would be to tranſ- 
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Eſſay on RI DIcUIE. 


Es 8 AY De Oratore. After having gone through ſe- 


veral Topics of Rhetoric, he comes at 
length to this of Ridicule: and aſſigns to the 
elder CEsAR the Taſk of explaining the 
Force and Application of this Art. In the 
Courſe of his Reaſonings on this Subject, 
he affirms Firſt, That Ridicule is a Branch 
of Eloquence i, 2dly, That certain Kinds 
of Turpitude or Incongruity are its proper 
Object k. 3dly, That the Orator muſt be 
temperate in the Application of it!. 4bly, 
Thatits Force may conſiſt either in Thought 
or Expreſſion, but that its Perfection lies in 
a Union of both. And laſtly, That af- 


i Eſt autem plane oratoris movere riſum—Res ſæpe, 
quas argumentis dilui non facile eſt, joco, riſuque diſſol- 
vit. 

k Locus autem et regio quaſi ridiculi, turpitudine qua- 
dam et deformitate continetur. Nec inſignis improbi- 
tas et ſcelere juncta, nec rurſus miſeria inſignis agitata 
ridetur.Quamobrem materies omnis ridiculorum eſt 
in iſtis vitiis,—quz neque odio magno, nec miſericor- 
dia maxima digna ſunt. 

In quo, non modo illud præcipitur, ne quid inſulſe; 
ſed etiam, ſi quid perridicule poſſis: vitandum eſt ora- 
tori utrumque, ne aut ſcurrilis jocus fit, aut mimicus. 

® Duo ſunt genera facetiarum, quorum alterum re- 
tractatur, alterum dicto. Nam quod quibuſcunque 
verbis dixeris, facetum tamen eſt, re continetur : quod, 
mutatis verbis, falem amittit, in verbis habet leporem 
omnem,—maxime autem homines delectari, fi quando 
riſus conjuncte, re, verboque moveatur. 
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ber all, it is but the loweſt Kind of Elo-S 108 r. 


QuiNTILIAN builds chiefly on TULLY, 
when he treats of Ridicule in the fixth 
Book of his Inſtitutions, He too conſiders 
it as a Branch of Eloquence, and gives 
Rules for its Efficacy and Reſtraint®. 

Now, in conſequence of theſe Proofs, a 
few Obſervations will naturally ariſe with 
: regard to Ridicule in particular, ſimilar to 
© thoſe which were made in the laſt Section, 
2 upon Eloquence in general. 

As firſt: Ridicule muſt render every Pro- 
5 poſition it ſupports apparently true, ere it 
g can be received and acquieſced in. Thus 
every Opinion which Ridicule inſtills, tho 
: it be the pure Reſult of certain Images im- 

preſſed on the Imagination, by which the 
; * Paſſion of Contempt is excited, is always 


15 
. 


r 


n Eſt, mea ſententia, vel tenuiſſimus ingenii fructus. 
De Oratore, 1. ii. paſſim. 
Riſum judicis movendo, et illos triſtes ſolvit affectus, 
| 1 et animum ab intentione rerum frequenter avertit: et 
| ; * aliquando etiam rehcit, & a ſatietate vel a fatigatione re- 
novat.— Habet enim, ut Cicero dicit, ſedem in deformi- 
| tate aliqua et turpitudine. Rerum autem ſæpe, ut 
dixi, maximarum momenta vertit, cum odium iram- 
que frequentiſſime frangat.— Ea quæ dicit vir bonus, 
4 omnia ſalva dignitate ac verecundia dicet: nimium 
enim riſus pretium eſt, ſi probitatis impendio conſtat. 
; 


| Quint. Inf. I. vi. 
3 regarded 


Eſſay on RivicuLs, 


Es sa v regarded as the Conviction of Reaſon, and 


received by the Mind as Truth. And thus © 


by oftering apparent Truth, Ridicule gains 
its End of Perſuaſion, 


AGAIN, it may be obſerved, that the 
Conſequences of Ridicule with Regard to 
ſpeculative Inſtruction or Inquiry, are of a 5 
very different Nature from thoſe which re- 
late to Morals and Action. To the firſt it 
muſt ever be an Enemy: But to the latter 
it may be an Enemy or Friend according as 
it is fairly or diſhoneſtly applied. It comes 
in to the Aid of Argument, when its Im- 
preſſions on the Imagination and Paftions 
are conſiſtent with the real Nature of 
Things: When it ſtrikes the Fancy and At- 7 
fections with fictitious Images, it becomes 


the Inſtrument of Deceit. 


Tnus Ridicule may befriend either Truth 7 
or Falſchood; and as it is morally or im- 
morally applied, may illuſtrate the one, or 
diſguiſe the other. Yet it ſhould ſeem, that 
the moral is more natural, than the immo- 
ral Application of Ridicule ; inaſmuch as | 


Truth is more congenial to the Mind than 
Falſchood, and ſo the real more eaſily 


made apparent, than the fiitious Images 
of Things, 


R1DICULE, 
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Eſſay on Rivicule, 


unſteady Nature, merely relative to the 
Imaginations and Paſſions of Mankind, 
there muſt be ſeveral Orders or Degrees of 


St, ſuited to the Fancies and Capacities of 


thoſe whom the Artiſt attempts to influence. 
Among theſe ſeveral Kinds of Ridicule, 
Juſtneſs of Thought and Expreſſion, adorn- 
Jed with ſtriking Figures, is the higheſt : 
Coarſe Language, Buffoonry, falſe and inde- 
cent Images, are the Characters of the /oww- 
%. For as the Imagination and Paſſions 
gare then moſt refined — juſt, when they 
bear to the ſame Point with Reaſon; ſo, 
1 5 ſpecies of Ridicule is moſt genuine 
which tends to conduct them thither. 
Bor, however Ridicule may impreſs 
b the Idea of apparent Turpitude or Falſe- 
| 4 hood on the Imagination; yet ſtill Reaſon 
remains the ſuperior and corrective Power. 
f a Therefore, every Repreſentation of Ridi- 
ay cule, which only applies to the Fancy and 
Affections, mulſt nally be examined and de- 
| cided upon, mult be ted, rejected, or receiv- 
ed, as the reaſoning Faculty ſhall determine. 
ANnD thus Ridicule can never be a De- 


tefior of Falſebood, or a Teſt of Truth, 
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Ripicurr, therefore, being of a vague, 8 E c r. 


IV. 


1 a 8 
oy 2 
pre an” So — 


the direct Proofs of which may poſſibly le g 
ſomewhat remote from common Appre. 
henſion, let us appeal to Experience; to the 
general Senſe and Practice of Mankind. 
And here we ſhall find, that Contempt and 


48 Eſſay on Riniculs, 
E. 1 AY | 
3 SECTION V. 
8 1 5 r. IN further Confirmation of theſe Truth 


Ridicule are always founded on preconcei vel 


Opinion, whatever be the Foundation of it 
whether Reaſon or Imagination, Truth | 


Falſehood. 

Fon in fact, do not we ſee every diffe- 
rent Party and Aſſociation of Men deſpiſing 
and deriding each other according to their 


various Manner of Thought, Speech, and 
Action? Does not the Courtier deride the 
Fox-hunter, and the Fox-hunter the Cour- | 
tier? What is more ridiculous to a Beay, | 
than a Philoſopher : to a Philoſopher than 


a Beau? Drunkards are the Jeſt of ſober 
Men, and ſober Men of Drunkards. Phy- 


ſicians, Lawyers, Soldiers, Prieſts, and Free- 
thinkers, are the ſtanding Subjects of Ridi- F 
cule, to one another. Wiſdom and Folly, | 
the Virtuous and the Vile, the Learned and Þ 


Ignorant, the Temperate ang Debauched, 
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: all give and return the Jeſt. According to » * 
the various Impreſſions of Fancy and Af- 
fection, the Aſpects of Things are varied; 


and conſequently the ſame Objects ſeen un- 
der theſe different Lights and Attitudes, 
muſt in one Mind produce Approbation, in 
another Contempt. 

Ir we examine the Conduct of political 
Bodies or religious Sects, we ſhall find it of a 
ſimilar Nature. Each of theſe railly every 
other, according to the Prejudices they have 
imbibed in Favour of their own Syſtem. 
How contemptible and ridiculous are the 
European Forms of Government, in the 
Eyes of an Aſiatic“? And do not we on 
this Side the Helleſpont repay them in their 
own Kind? Are we a whit more united 
among ourſelves in our Ideas of the Ridi- 
culous, when applied to Modes of Empire ? 
What is more contemptible to an Engl:/b- 
man, than that flaviſh Submiſſion to arbi- 
trary Will and lawleſs Power, which pre- 
vails almoſt univerſally on the Continent ? 
And they are little acquainted with the State 


2 A Venetian was introduced to the King of Pega: 
When this Prince was informed by him, that the Vere- 
{ans had no King, he laughed ſo exceſſively, that he loſt 
his Breath, and could not ſpeak for a good while. 
Recueil des Voyages, Cc. | 


E of 
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E Eſſay on Riviculs, 9 
E 13 Y of Affairs abroad, who know not that, a 
———— within the Precincts of Tyranny, Engliſh 

Freedom is one of the commoneſt Topics of 
Raillery and Ridicule : Every Man's judg- + 
ing for himſelf, is the Subject of the French- © 
man's Drollery : One Man's judging for all, 
is the ſubject of ours: The Cale is parallel 
with regard to religious Tenets,where Peo- 
ple are at Liberty to ſpeak their Thoughts. 
Is there any Species of Invective which the 
Church of Rome hath not exerciſed upon all 
who have diſſented from its Meaſures ? And 
have not the Divines of the reformed 
Churches been as arrant Drolles, in Vindi- 
cation of their reſpective Syſtems? What 
Ribaldry and coarſe Banter hath been thrown 
(nay rather, what hath nat been thrown) by 
the Preethinkers, on Religion and Chriſtia- 
nity? And how baſely have ſome of our 
Divines proſtituted their Pens in former 
Days, by deſcending to the ſame dirty Le- 
vel? Even the Soureneſs of Puritaniſm, nay, | 
the Sullenneſs of Qyaker:ſm have ſometimes 
relaxed, and yielded themſelves up to the 
Love of Joking : And ly Hints, in demure 
Phraſe and ſober Countenance, have as 
plainly ſpoken their Contempt of thoſe they 
pitied, as the loud Laughter and — 
| 0 
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| Eſſay on RI bieurx. 51 
N of worldly Men, the Diſdain of thoſe they 8 5; To 
| profeſs to hate. — 
hour what need we wonder that a Diffe- 
rence of Opinion in ſuch weighty Affairs as 
thoſe of Government and Religion ſhould 
: inſpire a mutual Contempt, when we ſee 
that any conſiderable Variation of Manners 
in the moſt ordinary Circumſtances of Life 
has the ſame Effect? The Cuſtoms of an- 
cCient Times have been held ſo ridiculous 
by many Moderns, that honeſt Homer hath 
been branded as a Dunce, only becauſe he 
* hath recorded them. What Raillery hath 
been thrown on the venerable Bard, as well 
as the Hero he deſcribes, only becauſe he 
hath told us, that PATRocLvus acted in the 
Capacity of Cook for himſelf, and his Friend 
Achilles s: That the Princeſs Nauficaa, fol- 
lowed by all her Maids, went down to | 
waſh the King's and Queen's Cloaths along i 
with her own ? Rebecca and her Hiſtorian * | 
have fallen under the ſame ignorant Cen- 
ſure, becauſe ſhe went down 0 draw Wa- 
ter: And ſo have the Daughters of Au- 1 
ousrus, for ſpinning their Father's Cloaths, | 
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Ess Ax when he was Maſter of the World. Thus 
the undebauched Simplicity of ancient 


Times, becomes the Jeſt of modern Luxury 


and Folly. From the ſame Principle, any 


new Mode of Speech or Action, ſeen in our 


own Times, appears ridiculous to thoſe who 


give Way to the Sallies of uninformed Con- 


tempt and Laughter. What ſuperior Airs | 
of Mirth and Gayety may be ſeen in a Club 
of Citizens, paſſing Judgment on the Scotch, 

the Weſtern, or any other remote provincia! | 


Dialect? while at the other End of the 
Town, the Stream of R:dicule runs as ſtrong 


on the Manners and Dialect of the Ex- 


change. The leaſt unuſual Circumſtance 


of Habit, beyond what the Faſhion pre- 
ſcribes, is by turns ſo ſenſibly ridiculous, - 
that one half ofthe Expence of Dreſs ſeems | 
to conſiſt in accommodating it to the Dic- 
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tates and Caprice of the current Opinion. 
Nay, it is a juſt Complaint of the greateſt 


Tragic Poet of the Age, that this indulged ©? 
Spirit of Ridicule is a fundamental Obᷣ?- 
ſtruction to the Improvement of the French 7 
Theatre. We dare not, ſays he, has 


<* zard any thing new upon the Stage, in 


the Preſence of a People whoſe conſtant W. 


Practice 


Eſſay on RivicuLs, 


f Practice is, to ridicule every thing that is Sx cw. 
? « not faſhionable *,” * 
* - NEITHER is the Taſte of Mankind leſs 


5 capricious with regard to the Methods of 
Ridicule ”, than the Objects of it. How 
f many Sayings and Repartees are recorded 
f 
; 


from Antiquity as the Quinteſſence of Rail- 


* 


* 


: lery, which among us only raiſe a Laugh, 
* becauſe they are inſipid? Tur himſelf 
often attempts in vain to extort a Smile 
from his modern Reader. Even the 


— 


'2 ſales Plautini have in great Meaſure loſt 
; their Poignancy. There is a certain Mode 
of Ridicule peculiar to every Age and 
Country. What a curious Contraſt to each 
= other are an Italian and a Dutch Buffoon ? 


And I ſuppoſe the Raillery of a French and 


a Ryſion Drole are as different, as the nim- 
ble Pranks ofa Monkey, from the rude Gam- 
bols of a Bear. Even the ſame Country 


XZ hath numerous Subdiviſions and under 
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Nous craignons de hazarder ſur la ſcene de ſpecta- 


= cles nouveaux devant unc nation accoutumee a tourner 


en ridicule tout ce qui n'eſt pas d'Uſ/age, Voltaire, 


| : Diſc, ſur la Trag. 


” Quznam tandem in loquendo, aut in ſeribendo, 


quaſi titillatione riſum laceſſunt? dictum unum, aut al- 
terum: brevicula narratio: nonnihil repentinum, et 


fortuitum, et recens, et novitate ſua primum. Vavaſſor, 
De ludicra dictione. 


E 3 Species 


54 Eſſay on Ri DIG UTE. , 
Es SAN Species of Ridicule. What is high Hu- 
mour at Mapping, is rejected as nauſeous in 
the City: What is delicate Raillery in 

the City, grows coarſe and intolerable as you 
approach Sf. James's: And many a well 
meant Joke,that paſſeth unheeded in all theſe 
various Diſtricts, would ſet an innocent 
Country Village in an Uproar of Laugh- 
ter. 

THr1s Subject might be much enlarged 
on: For the Modes and Objects of Ridi- 
cule are as indefinite as the imagined Com- 
binations of Things, But from theſe Ex- 
amples drawn from the Conduct of Parti- 7 
culars, it appears no leſs than from the ge- 
neral Nature and Faculties of Man, that 
Ridicule hath no other Source than Imagi- 1 
nation, Paſſion, Prejudice, and preconceived 
Opinion: And therefore can never be le 


Detector of Falſehood, or Teſt of Truth. 


SECTION VI. 


SzxcrT. THE Cauſe might be ſaſely reſted here.. 
VI. Vet, to throw a ſtill clearer Light on the 
Subject of our Enquiry, let us now examine | 
what his Lordſhip hath advanced in Sup- 
port of his new Method of ay 
| An 


Eſſay on RiDIcurx. 


And as the noble Writer hath not thought 8 F ; * 


it expedient to deſcend often to the argu- 
mentative Way; we muſt make the moſt 
a of what we find )in him that looks like a 
” Reaſon. 
Ir tells his Friend; that © nothing is ri- 


es (diculous except what is deformed; nor is 


= « any thing Proof againſt Raillery, except 


what is handſome and juſt :---one may 
s defy the World to turn real Bravery and 
* « Generoſity into Ridicule. A Man muſt 
> © be ſoundly ridiculous, who, with all the 
Wit imaginable, would go about to ridi- 
= © cule Wiſdom, or laugh at Honeſty or 
good Manners .“ 

> HERE we have a Mixture of equivocal 


Language and pompous Declamation. If 
be means to aſſert, that © nothing is ridicu- 


«* lous, except what is apparently deform- 
© ed,” the Propoſition is true, but foreign 
to the purpoſe : Becauſe, through the Er- 
tor of Imagination, Things apparently de- 
= formed may be really beautiful. If he means 
do aſſert, that nothing can be made to ap- 
** pear ridiculous, but what is really de- 
formed, I ſhould be glad to know where 
the noble Author had converſed : In the 
„Vol. i. p. 128, 129. | 

E 4 Platonic 
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Ess AY Platonic Republic, it may be ſo: But, in our 


Gothic Syſtems, Matters go quite otherwiſe: 
So far as common Obſervation reaches, it is 
eaſieſt of all Things to make that appear ri- 
diculous, which is not really deformed : 
And how ſhould it be otherwiſe, while the 
human Imagination is liable to be impoſed 
on, and capable of receiving fictitious for 
real Repreſentations. 

Tur noble Author tells us next, that 
* nothing is Proof againſt Raillery, except 
* what is handſome and juſt.”---No indeed, 
nor that neither, at all Times. Though it 
be true, that nothing of the oppoſite Kind 
is proof againſt Raillery ; yet ſure it is a 
ſtrange Miſtake to imagine, that what is 
really handſome and juſt is always Proof a- 
gainſt it. For, by fictitious Images im- 
preſſed on the Fancy, what is really hand- 
ſome and juſt, 1s often rendered apparently 
falſe and deformed ; and thus becomes ac- 
tually contemptible and ridiculous. 

Bur © one may defy the World to turn 
real Bravery and Generoſity into R1di- 
te cule.” True, my Lord; while they 
retain their native Appearance, and Beauty 
of Proportion. But alas, how eaſy is it to 
diſguiſe them! It is but concealing, varying, 
or 


Eſſay on R1DicuLE. 


= adding a Circumſtance that may ſtrike S Er. 


the Fancy, and they at once aſſume new 
Shapes, new Names, and Natures. Thus 
the Virtues, which, ſeen in a direct Light, 
attract our Admiration by their Beauty; 
hen beheld through the oblique Mediums 
of Ridicule ſtart up in the Forms of Ideots, 

Hags, and Monſters. 

Bur the noble Writer enforces theſe ge- 
neral Appeals to Fact, by one extraordinary 
Inſtance. He tells us, The divineſt Man 
ho had ever appeared in the Heathen 
World, was in the Height of witty Times, 
and by the wittieſt of all Poets, moſt 
* © abominably ridiculed, in a whole Co- 
medy writ and acted on Purpoſe : But 
= © ſo far was this from ſinking his Repu- 
tation, or ſuppreſſing his Philoſophy, that 
* © they each increaſed the more for it x. It 
muſt be owned, this is an extraordinary Aſ- 

; ſertion, unleſs he means to affirm, that the 
Reputation and Philoſophy of SockATEs 
aroſe from his Blood, as the Chriſtian Set 
= < ſprung from the Blood of Martyrs?.” For 


that the Wit of ArisToPHANEs was the 
3 moſt formidable Enemy that ever attacked 
; Vol. i. p. 31. ni. 

the 


: it appears from all the Records of Antiquity, 
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Eſſay on Rivicuts, / 
E 1 AY the divine Philoſopher : This whetted the 


Rage of a miſled Multitude, and dragged to 
Death that Virtue which hath ever ſince 
been the Admiration of Mankind. In thi; © 
Opinion, we have the Concurrence of the 
firſt Writer of the preſent Age * : And the 


Confeſſion of another, who although of 1 
Turn conceited and fantaſtical enough, i; 
yet of unqueſtioned Credit for his Inge- 
nuity and Learning. This Writer, ſpeak- 
ing of the wild Wit of an ARISTOPHANEs, 
tells us, that the Comedy infcribed The 


e Clouds, is an execrable Attempt to ex- 
e poſe one of the wiſeſt and beſt of Men 
to the Fury and Contempt of a lewd | 

% Multitude, in which it had but too much | 


50 * Succeſs *. 3 


"Tis true PALMERIUs, a learned French 
Critic of the laſt Age, had from the Num- 
ber of Years between the acting The Cloud. 
of ARISTOPHANES, and the Death of So- 
CRATES, pretended that ELIAN was mil- Þ 
taken in aſſigning this Play as one of the 


principal Cauſes of his Deſtruction. P. 


BRUMOv, who hath wrote ſo excellently of Þ 


the Greek Theatre, after having examined 


Ded. to the Div. Leg. of Moſes, p. 20. Letters | 


en Mythology, p. 202. 


the 
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e Ithe Affair with the utmoſt Candour, con- S r. 
3 ludes thus: His Account (ELIAN“'s) * 
e ſeems only defective, in that he hath not 
Z< remarked the long Interval that paſſed be- 

s tween the Repreſentation of The Clouds, 
and the Condemnation of SocRATEs. 
© © But although the Comedy did not give 
= © the finiſhing Stroke to SocRATEs ; yet it 
might have indiſpoſed the Minds of the 
People, ſince theſe comic Accuſations be- 
came very ſerious ones, which at length 
= © deſtroyed the wiſeſt of the Greeks*.” 
But fince the noble Author ſeems to have 
adopted the other Opinion, and, as I am told, 
= ſome ſhallow Mimics of modern Platoniſm 
have lately ſtolen PALM RRTUs's Criticiſm, 

and revived this ſtale Pretence, of the Num- 
ber of Vears between the Repreſentation of 
Tue Clouds, and the Death of Sock ES; 
it may be neceſſary to tranſcribe the follow- 
ing Paſſage from PLaTo's Apology, which 
. puts the Matter beyond all Doubt: © But it 


| 
Son recit ne ſemble defectueux que pour n'avoir pas | 
. © marque le long intervalle qui ſe paſſa entre la repreſen- | 
g tation des Nuees, et la condemnation de Socrate. Con- | 
> cluons que, bien que ſa comedie n' ait pas porte le der- | 
| © nier coup à Soctate, elle a pu indiſpoſer les eſprits, puiſ- N 
que les accuſations comiques devinrent des accuſations 
:nt:tees ſerleuſes, qui perdirent enfin le plus ſage des Grecs. 
Tom. v. p. 360. 


20 
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60 


E:zay © 1s juſt, O Athenians, that I ſhould firſt 
« reply to the falſe Charge of my r1Rs7 | 
* ACCUSERS. Becauſe ſeveral laid their | 
“ groundleſs Accuſations againſt me, MAny | 


I. 


Eſſay on RIDIcUIx. 


© YEARS AGO: Whom I DREAD MORE than 
« the Adberents of Axv Tus; though theſe 
* too be very powerful in Perſuaſion : But 
e thoſeare ſtill more powerful,who have poſ- 


e ſefled andſway d you FROM YOUR VERY IN- | 


* FANCY, in laying falſe Accuſations againſt 
* me. Many, indeed, have been theſe my 
&« Accuſers, and LONG HAVE THEY CON- 
e TINUED thus to accuſe me, and perſuaded 
e and miſled you at that EARLY AGE, when 
you were MOST EASY OF BELIEF : While 
6 I, in the mean Time, was without one 
© Defender. And what is worſt of all, 1 
* know not ſo much as their very Names, 


« except only that of THE COMEDIAN.--- 


* What then do my Acculers ſay ?---So- | 
* CRATES is criminal, in that he enquires | 
* too curiouſly concerning what is under | 


© the Earth, and in the Heavens, and in 
* that he can make the worſe appear the 
* better Reaſon ; and that he teaches theſe 
Things to others. Such then is the Ac- 
& cuſation : For ſuch Things you ſaw i! 
« ARI- 


% ARISTOPHANESs's ComgeDY, where a8 ES 7. 
c fictitious SOCRATES is carried about, af- 


Eſſay on RI PIcUrxE. 


a firming, that he takes Journeys through 


cc the Air, and talking much more idle Stuff 


of the ſame Nature <.” 
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HRE we ſee,thePhiloſopher refers their 
Accuſation to its original Cauſe : And this 
© he poſitively affirms, was no other than the 


old impreſſions made againſt him on the 


© ITowTov e oy dixz 105 epur anohoſyoncl a, w gte 
Alyvaici, wee T% Tewrea ps ttvdy xulflogyutra, xa; 
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Es * Minds of the Athenians, by the Comedy of 3 


Trax CLovps . 


So much for the Silencing, which is the 
only Conviction, of Obſtinacy and Igno- 


rance. But in Reality, it is a Matter of 
{mall Conſequence, in thepreſent Queſtion, 
Whether the Ridicule of the comic Poet 


was in Fact deſtrictive to the divine Philo- 
ſopher or not. As it demonſtrably was, 
it is therefore a Caſe in Point. However, 
ſuppoſe it was not; what is the Conſe- 
quence? Why, only this: That diſhoneſt! 


As ſo much ſtir has been made about the Caſe of 
Socrates with regard to Ridicule, it may not be amiſs to | 
ſhew what is Opinion of it was in general, when con- 
ſidered as a 7% Truth. In the fifth Book of Plato: 
Republic, Socrates propoſes that Women ſhould engage 
in al the public Affairs of Life, along with Men. This, 


to Glauco, appears ridiculous in ſome of its Circum- 


ſtances. Socrates replies, That may be: But let u 
go to the Merits of the Queſtion, ſetting aſide ail 
cc Raillery, adviſing the Railleurs 20 be ſerious, and put- 


« ting them in Mind, that the very Practice now ap- 


<« proved in Greece (of Men appearing naked) was, not 


<« long ago, treated there with the higheſt Ridicule: 

ce as it is to this Day among many — 
Fogevreov eos T0 TEHXY Tv vοE,j˖,, Ienfercs T6 movlwn, 
un r awulwy aweuTlav, anac onovdatav , na vrouvycar 


Civ ori ov TOA Xe0v0s £5 ov mis ENU edoxes auoy en i 


£IVX4 KO ENG aTER Wy TOIs WOANOIS TWVY Gar S-, | 
Yvuvovs avdegxs oe, % The following Part of this 


Paſſage I would recommend to the modern Patronizers 
of the May of Ridicule, 


Ridicule 
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a icule failed of its deſired Succeſs, in one 8 * r. 

FÞF/1ance. And how does this affect the a 

*Dueſtion, ſo long as Ten thouſand other 

1 IpNances may be alledged to the contrary, | 

- Which no Man, that is not void of common 
Senſe or common Honeſty, can poſſibly | 

ny ? 

| F ROM the Appeals to Fact, already 

Fe be drawn innumerable Inſtances 


this Nature. There we ſce Truth, Wiſ- 
dom, Virtue, Liberty, ſucceſsfully diſguſed 
a and derided ; by this very means the Cauſe 
| of Falſchood, Folly, Vice, Tyranny, main- 
o | Tined: If to theſe it were neceſſary to add 
„more; we cannot perhaps in Hiſtory find a 
more flagrant Proof of the Power of Ridi- 
is, þ Cule againſt Virtue herſelf, than in that Heap 
n. of execrable Comedies, which have been the 
„bBane and Reproach of this Kingdom thro' 
u. Series of ninety Years. During this Pe- 
tiod, the Generality of our comic Poets have 
le: been the unwearied Miniſters of Vice: And 
bare done her Work with ſo thorough an 
Induſtry, that it would be hard to find one 
1 Virtue, which they have not ſacrificed at her 
n, Shrine. As Effects once cſtabliſhed are not 
geaſily removed, fo not only this, but the 
N 4 See above 5 5. 


ſucceed- 
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. $54 Y ſucceeding Generation will probably retai 
the Impreſſions made in the two precediny 
ones; when Innocence was the Sport 
abandoned Villany ; and the ſucceſsful Adi. 
terer decked out with all the Poet's Art, 
the Expence of the ridiculed and injun 
Huſband : When moral Virtue and Relig. 
on were made the Jeſt of the /zcentzous ; ani 
female Modeſty was baniſhed, to make W. 
for ſhameleſs Effrontery : 


The Fair fat panting at a Courtier's Play, 
And not a Maſk went unimprov'd away : 
The modeſt Fan was lifted up no more, 


And Virgins ſniPdat what they ld before! 


Der FI 


Secr, HERE then we have accumulated 
VII. Proofs of the fatal Influences of Ridicul:| 


— — 


es, ad a 


when let looſe from the Reſtraints of Res 


ſon. 


Yer ftill his Lordſhip inſiſts the 


Truth, tis ſuppoſed, may bear all Lights. 
To which it is replied, that © Truth wil 


indeed bear every Light, but a falſe one. 


He adds, that one of thoſe principaÞ* 
Lights or natural Mediums by whid 


Eſſay on Criticiſm, © Vol. i. p. 61. 
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Eſſay on RivicuLE, 65 
« Things are to be viewed, in order to a8 5 i r. 


« thorow Recognition, is Ridicule itſelf“.“ 
This is full as wiſe a Method to manifeſt 
the Rectitude and Truth of Things as it 
would be to ſhew the Rectitude of a ruling 
Staff, by immerging one Part of it in clear 
Water. The Staff indeed would {till con- 
tinue ſtrait, but the two Mediums, in which 
it lies, though both natural ones, would 
concur to make it appear crooked. Juſt fo 
might it fare with Truth, when halt ſhewn 
by the Medium of Reaſon, and the other half, 
by the Medium of Ridicule. 
Bur the noble Writer aſks us, © How 
* can any one of the leaſt Juſtneſs of 
Thought endure a Ridicule wrong 
e placed? -I anſwer, by being m:/{cd or 
miſtaken ; and then Men are ready to bear 
any thing. Shew me him whoſe Imagi- 
nation never received or retained a falſe Im- 
preſſion, and I ſhall readily allow he can 
never endure a Ridicule wrong placed. But 
of this znfallible Race I know none, except 
the Inhabitants of Utopia. Tis true, he 
candidly acknowledges, that * the Yulgar 
% may ſwallow any ſord:4 Jet, any mere 
« Drdlery and Buffconry x. Indeed! How 
Vol. i. p. 61. id. p. 11. bid. 
F then 


66 
Es : A Y then can he defy the World to turnreal Bra- 


Eſſay on RI DIcurx. 


very or Generofity into Ridicule, or laugh ſuc- 
ceſsfully at Honeſtly or Good-manners? And 
where was the Wonder or Improbability, 
that the Wit of ArIsToPHANEs ſhould in- 
cite a lead Multitude to deſtroy the divine 
Philoſopher" ? 

Bur then he tells us, © it muſt be a 
ce finer and truer Wit that takes with the 
« Men of Senſe and Breeding n.“ This 
Sentence it muſt be owned 1s artful enough: 


Becaufe it obliges one to make a Separation 


that may look like 2//-natured, before one 
can expoſe its Weakneſs. A truer Wit 
indeed may be neceſſary to take with the 
Men of Senſe ; but theſe, I apprehend, may 


ſometimes be diſtinguiſhed from the Men of 


Breeding : For it is certain, that in moſt 
Countries the Vulgar are a much more con- 
ſiderable Body, than is generally imagined, 


Vet, although neither Reaſon nor the Paſ- 
ions gain any Advantages from high Life, 


| L'Impudence qu'il avoit de tourner en ridicule la re- 
ligion, devoit Etre reprimee : car une refutation ſerieuſe 
ne fait pas a beaucoup pres tant de mal, que les raille- 
ries d'un homme d'eſprit. Les jeunes gens ſe laiſſent 
gater par ces ſortes de moqueurs plus que l'on ne ſgau- 
roit dire. Bayle, art. BioN, 

VII i, p. 11. 
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5 it muſt be owned, the Imagination acquires of * 
a certain Delicacy, which the [ow Yulgar are 
generally Strangers to. The coarſe Pranks 
of a merry Andrew that engages the At- 
tention of a Coumtry Fair, would make but 
a poor Figure at St. Tames's. But ſtill it is 
only in the Modes, not the Objects of Ridi- 
cule, with Regard to which the Courtier dif- 
fers from the Clown, The Peaſant and his 
Lord are equally ſuſceptible of falſe Im- 
pireſſions; equally liable to have Falſchood 
* obtruded on them for Truth, Folly for Wiſ- 
dom, Vice for Virtue : The Methods only 
of Ridicule, the Engines of Deceit muſt id 
vary; muſt be accommodated to the dif- 
ferent Views of Things and Circumſtances 
of Life, among which they have reſpectively 
been converſant. Thus it muſt indeed be 
a finer, but by no means a 7ruer Kind of 
Wit, that takes with the Men of Breed- | 
Ing. | 4 
THz noble Writer proceeds to aſk, 1 
* What Rule or Meaſure is there in the 
World, except in the conſidering the real 
TIemper of Things, to find which are 
truly ſerious, and which ridiculous? And 
* how can this be done, unleſs by applying 
2 „ 
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Es SsATY CC the Ridicule, to ſee whether it will 
. bear! ?- Ves ſure, there is another Rule: 
The Rule of Reaſon: Which alone can 
diſtinguiſh Appearances from Realities, and 
fix the true Nature of Things: From whoſe 
Determinations alone, we ever can diſtin- 
guiſh true from pretended Gravity, juſt 
from groundleſs Raillery. But the Way of 


Inveſtigation here propoſed by his Lordſhip, : 


inverts the very Order and Conſtitution of 
Things : By this means Appearances take 


the Place of Realities : Imagination uſurps | 
the Sovereignty which belongs to Reaſon ; 


and RIDICULE IS MADE THE TEST Or 
WHAT IS RATIONAL, INSTEAD OF REA- 
SON BEING MADE THE TEST OF WHAT 15 
RIDICULOUS, 

YET {till the noble Author ſuſpects ill 
Conſequences : That Subjects © may be very 
grave and weighty in ou, Imagination, but 
very ridiculous and impertinent in their 
* own Nature.“ True: and on the other 
hand, Things may appear ridiculous and 
impertinent in cut Imagination, which are 
very grave and weighty in their own Na- 
ture. What then is the Conſequence in 
either Caſe ? Why, only this: That Ina- 

"VOL L p. ta. Ibid. p. 11. 
gination, 
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> Attendant of Impoſture: 
ter, generally ſpeaking, of Folly. 


Eſſay on Ri pIcuLx. 


Bur his Lordſhip inſiſts, that“ Gravity 


: « jsof the very Eſſence of Impoſture ?.” 
Vet this will do little for his Purpoſe, un- 


| leſs he can prove too, that © Impoſture is 
e of the Eſſence of Gravity.” And if ſo, 
what will become of the Inquiry concerning 
Virtue? Gravity, it is true, is commonly an 
And lo is Laugh- 


With as 
much Reaſon therefore as the noble Writer 


infers from hence, that Gravity is Impoſture, 


wie may infer, that Laughter is Folly in Diſ- 


In truth, the Inference is ground- 
leis in both Caſes. Though every Knave 
ſhould affect Gravity, yet every grave Man 
is nota Knave: Though every Fool will be 
Laughing, yet every Man that laughs is not 
a Fool: We may be ſerious and honeſt, as 
well as merry and wiſe. Mirth and Gra- 
vity are both harmleſs Things, provided 
they be properly applied : And we have 


ſeen that it is. the Province of Reaſon alone, 


to determine when they are ſo, 
Bur after all, the Propoſition, that Gra- 
wity is of the Eſſence of Impoſture, is falle : 
? Vol. i. p. 11 


FI It 
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Fination, and therefore Ridicule which de- S Er. 
pends upon it, can never be a 7% of Truth. 
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Eſſay on RI DIcuLE. 


Es sa xylt is only an occaſional, though, indeed, a 


pretty cloſe Attendant, in conſequence of a 
Maxim long ago taken for granted, that 
Reaſon was the Teſt of Truth. Let once his 
Lordſhip's be generally embraced, that Ri- 
dicule is the Teſt of Truth, and we ſhould 
ſoon ſee Buffoonry as cloſe an Attendant on 
Impeſture, as now Gravity. The Tryal has 
been made; and ſucceſsfully enough too, by 
him who has kept the Multitude in Opi- 
nion for twenty Years, that Learning and 
Religion are better taught in his Conven- 
ticle, than in all the Univerſities and 
Churches of Chri/endom put together. And | 
ſure if any thing be the Eſſence of his In- 
poſture, it is Buffconry. 

Ap here let us not forget to obſerve, 
that the noble Writer often (as in the Paſ- 


| ſage laſt cited) confounds M:rtb, Urbanzty, 


or Good-bumorr, with Raillery or Ridicule : 
Than which, no two Things in Nature are 
more diametrically oppoſite. The firſt, as 
it ariſeth ſolely from ſudden and pleaſing Re- 
ſemolances impreſſed on the Imagination, is 
juſtly regarded by all, as the beſt Meazator 
in every Debate. The laſt, as it ariſeth 
ſolely from Contempt, is therefore no leſs 
juſtly regarded by moſt, as an Embroiler and 
| Incendiary. 


Eſſay on Rivicuis, 


and Ridicule in the Inveſtigation of Truth: 
Vet, by ſhifting and mixing his Terms, he 
generally flides inſenſibly into mere Enco- 
* miums on Good-breeding, Chearfulneſs, Ur- 
banity, and free Enquiry ; and then, from 


theſe Premiſes, often draws Conſequences 


in Favour of Ridicule, as if it were an equi- 
valent Term. This indeed keeps ſome- 
thing like an Argument on Foot, and mil- 
leads the ſuperficial Reader. 

BuT the noble Author triumphs in an- 
other Obſervation : When ſpeaking of - 
dern Zealots, he tells us, that * whatever 
« they think grave and ſolemn, they ſup- 
«© poſe muſt never be treated out of a grave 
and folemn Way. Though what another 


60 
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cc 


otherwiſe: And are forward to try the- 
Edge of Ridicule againſt any Opinions be- 
ſides their own d.“ Now, if this be ſo; 
how is Gravity of the Eſſence of Impoſture, 
as he had before affirmed? But whatever 
becomes of that Propoſition, the Remark is 
juſt. And whomſoever he means to com- 
pliment with the Name of Zealots, whe- 


9 Vol. 2 Ps 60. 
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jnucendiary. He ſets out with a formal Pro- 8 x 


thinks ſo, they can be contented to treat 


C T. 


feſſion of proving the Efficacy of Humour lore 
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Eſſay on RIDIcurE. 


Esa ther in Religion or Freethinking, J ſhall 
5 . 
not compliment as Exceptions to the Truth 


of it, There is ſcarce a Topic of Religion, 
either for its Diſhonour or Support, that 
hath not been expoſed to the illiberal Jokes 
of ſome Bungler in Controverſy. And a 
much Coarſer Advocate in the Cauſe of Ri- 
dicule”, hath wrote an elaborate and molt te- 
dious Diſſertation, to prove that the Way of 
Raillery hath been ſucceſsfully applied by 
every Sect of Religioniſts and Infidels, to 
the Deſtruction of each other's Tenets, and 
the Eſtabliſhment of their own. How he 
gains his Concluſion, that an Engine which 
tends to fix Mankind in their preconceived 
Opinions, and eſtabliſh ſo many Species of 
Error, 1s of Importance and Efhcacy in the 
Search of Truth, may not be ſo eaſy to de- 
termine. In the mean time, in Reply to 
his whole Treatiſe, as well as to the laſt 
mentioned Remark of our noble Author, it 
may be ſufficient to obſerve, that Mankind 
often retain their own, and oppoſe other's 
Opinions, from an imperfect View of the 
Nature of Things: Their peculiar Tenets 
in Religion, as in other Subjects, are often 
founded in Imagination only: Their Ob- 


- Suppoſed to be Mr, Collins. 
jections 
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Jections to thoſe of others are often as _ 
2 groundleſs and fanciful. How natural then 


— ͤ ãv—y[—̃ 


is it for them to communicate their Opi- 
nions on that Foundation on which they re- 
ceive them? How natural, that they ſhould 
throw the Colours of their own Imagination 
on the Tenets they oppoſe? That they 
* ſhould obtrude the like fiftitious Images on 
> others, which themſelves have embraced as 
Truth? That they ſhould hold forth Ap- 
| pearances for Realities ; employ Eloquence 
inſtead of Logic ; and endeavour to perſuade 
whom they ſhould, but cannot, convince ? 
IT ſeems therefore that his Lordſhip's 
Obſervation (which contains the Quinteſ- 
ſence of his Aſſociate's Work, and which 
probably was the Leaven that leavened the 
whole Lump of Malice and Dulneſs) inſtead 
being favourable to Ridicule as a Teſt of 
Truth can only tend to diſgrace it. For 
ſince every religious and unbelieving Sect 
hath al:ke ſucceſsfully employed it in ſupport- 
ing their reſpective Tenets, and in render- 
ing thoſe of their Adverſaries contemptible; 
it follows, inaſmuch as Doctrines which are 
eſſentially repugnant cannot all be true, that 
RIDICULE is ONE OF THE MOST POWER=- 
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ESSAT pur, ENGINES, BY WHICH ERROR CAN br 
: MAINTAINED AND ESTABLISHED. 


——— 


SH r. WE ſhall only mention one more of the 4 
noble Writer's Arguments in Favour of h; 
new Teſt: But it is, indeed, the very Key. | 
Stone of this viſionary Arch, which he hath | 
with ſuch fantaſtic Labour thrown over the 


VIII. 


Eſſay on Riprevlr. 


SECTION VIII. 


Depths of Error, in order to invite Mankind 


over it as a ſhort and ſecure Paſſage to the 


Abode of Truth and Wiſdom. 


He tells us, that a new Species of En-“ 
thuſiaſts (French Prophets) h ving lately 


riſen up among us, We have delivered 


cc 
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them over to the cruelleſt Contempt in Þ 


the World. I am told for certain, that 
they are at this very Time the Subject 
of a choice Droll or Puppet-ſhow at 
Partlmy-Fair.---And while Bart'Imy- 
Fair is in Poſſeſſion of this Privilege, | 
dare ſtand Security to our national Church, 
that no Sec of Enthuſiaſts, no new Vend- 
ers of Prophecy or Miracles, ſhall ever 
cet the Start, or put her to the Trouble 


of trying her Strength with them, in any 
G 


6 Vol, ls P. 27) 28, 
80 


Eſſay on Rivicule. 


So far, for Peace-ſake, we venture toS E er. 


Igree with the noble Writer: But now 
Tomes a finiſhing Stroke indeed, 
* For he proceeds to congratulate the pre- 
Jent Age, that in the Beginnings of the Re- 
Formation, when Popery had got Poſſeſſion, 
Smithfield was uſed in a more trogical Way. 
And that © had not the Prieſts, as is uſual, 
« preferred the Love of Blood to all other 
Paſſions, they might, in a merrier Way, 
perhaps, have evaded the greateſt Force 
„ of our reforming Spirit*.” | 
 AxD, now, for Form's ſake, let us ſuppoſe 
the noble Author to be what he aſſumes, a 
Friend to Religion and Reformation: Un- 
der this Character, he recommends Ridicule 
to us, as of ſovereign Uſe to inveſtigate 
Truth, try Honeſty, and unmatk formal 
Hypocriſy and Error. To prove this Uſe, 
he tells us, what we ſhould leaſt have ex- 
pected, that if, inſtead of the tragical Way 
of Smithfield, the Romiſh Prieſts had pre- 
ferred the comic Drollery of Bart lmy-Fair, 
they had perhaps gained their Point, and 
evaded the greate/} Force of our reforming 
Spirit. Here the noble Writer forgets his 
Part, which is that of a Believer and a Pro- 


t Vol, i. p. 28. 


teſtant : 
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Es s aYfeftant ; alledging an Inſtance, which none 
but a ſtaunch Papiſt could conſiſtentij apply- 
And in his Scarcity of Proofs for the Uf, * 
of Ridicule in the Eſabliſi ment of Tru), | j 

} 


he hath offered at one, which, if a Fac., 
would ſufficiently have evinced the Power. 
of Ridicule in its Dęſtruction. Here then | 
lies the Dilemma: Let his Followers ga! 
him off as they can, If their Maſter bea 
Believer, he has reaſoned ill; if a Freethink- þ © 
er, he has managed worſe. Had he been: Þ  * 
little more knowing in the Times he ſpeaks I 
of, he might have found an Inſtance more Þ 
pertinent to his Argument, and more con- 
formable to his Character; an Inſtance 
which ſhews, not what Ridicule might be 
ſuppoſed capable of doing, but what it actu- 
ally effected. And this not to ſtop Refer- 
mation, but to diſcredit Popery. Biſhop 
BURNET tells us, that in the Year 1542, 
c Plays and Interludes were a great Abuſe: 
* In them, Mock-Repreſentations were 
made both of the Clergy and of the Pa- 
e geantry of their Worſhip. The Clergy 
* complained much of theſe as an Intro- 
* duction to Atheiſm, when Things ſacred 
*© were thus laughed at: And ſaid, they that 


begun to laugh at Abuſes, would not ccaſe 
| | « till 


c 


* 


„ vw, — * 


„ lee eee 
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, © till they had repreſented all the Myſteriesò x © T- 


VIII. 


e of Religion as ridiculous : The graver 


. Sort of Reformers did not approve of it: 


« But political Men encouraged it; and 
* thought nothing could more Hectualh 
« full down the Abuſes that yet remained, 

than the expoſing them to the Scorn of 


„ the Nation.“ 


Tuis curious Piece of Hiſtory is re- 


markable; and tends no leſs to ſupport our 


general Argument, than to recommend, 


what the noble Writer is pleaſed to ſnear 


at, the Sobriety of our reforming Spirit. 
Political Men, ſays the Hiſtorian, whoſe 
Bufineſs, and therefore whoſe aim, was to 
perſuade, encouraged the Way of Ridicule : 
But the graver Sort of Reformers, whoſe 
nobler Miniſtry, and conſequently whoſe 
Purpoſe, was to convince, did not approve 
of it. 

Bur his Lordſhip is ſo fond of his Re- 
tection, that he puſhes it ſtill further. J 


© never heard (ſays he) that the ancient 


cc 


cc 


Heathens were ſo well adviſed in their 20/0 

Purpoſe of ſuppreſſing the Chr:i/tian Re- 

ligion in its firſt Riſe, as to make uſe at 

any time of this Bart'lmy-Fair Method, 
Hiſtory of the Reformation, A. D. 1542. 

> og Bur 
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Ess A Y< But this I am perſuaded of, that, had he 
— Truth of the Goſpel been any way ſur- | 
e mountable, they would have bid much 
« fairer for the filencing it, if they had 
* choſen to bring our primitive Founders | 

* upon the Stage in a pleaſanter Way, than | 
* that of Bear-Skins and Pitch-Barrels *.” | 
Was ever an Argument ſo unfortunately ap- | 
plied ?---What?---Could nothing ſur mount 
and deſtroy the Truth of the Goſpel, except 
only Ridicule, the very Teſt of Truth?--- | 
And as to the Jeus, he ſays, that“ with all | 


e their Malice and Inveteracy to our Savi- 
* our and his Apoſtles after him, had they 
but taken the Fancy to act ſuch Puppet- 
* Shows in his Contempt, as at this Hour 
* the Papiſts are acting in his Honour; I 
am apt to think they might poſſibly have 
done our Religion more Harm, than by 
all their other Ways of Severity *.“ 
Wuar a Favourite is that facetious Droll 
of Wood and Wire, the Bart lImy-Fair Hero, 


with theſe modern Advocates for Mirth and 


Raillery! And indeed, not without Cauſe, 
for of him they ſeem to have learnt their 
very wittieſt Practices. o taught them 
to turn their Backs upon their Betters ? to 


* Yol. i. Þ. 29-- ©. * Ibid, 1 
cur 
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Eſſay on RI DIcurx. 


very Joke; to be at once blind and bold, 
and 0 a Jeſt of the Devil? Indeed they 
"have ſo well taken off his Manners, that one 
Deſcription will ſerve them both. And 
whether you ſuppoſe the fine one which 
follows to be meant of the Original, or one 
of the Copies, you are equally ſure you have 
| a good Likeneſs. 
Sed præter reliquos incedit Homuncio, rauca 
Voce ſtrepens; — Pygmæum territat agmen 


Major, et immanem miratur turba gigantem. 


Hic magna fretus mole, imparibuſque lacertis 
Confiſus, gracili jaFat convitia vulgo, 

Et crebro ſolvit ( lepidum caput /) ora cachinus, 
Quanquam res agitur ſolenni ſeria pompa, 
Spernit ſolli citum intractabilis ille tumultum, 
Et riſu importunus adeſt, atque omnia turbat ?. 


Bur to return to our Argument. Be 
you well aſſured of this, kind Reader, that 
whatever Impreſſions are made upon a Po- 
pulace in the Way of Scenery and dramatic 
Repreſentation, are no more than ſo many 
Kinds of filent Eloquence and Perſuaſion * 
That Facts which ought to be proved, are 


always taken for granted, and Things and 


| Perſons often rendered apparently abſurd, 
which really are not fo. That the Vulger 
1 Miſe Angl. Mach. Grsr. by Mr. Addiſen. 
3 (both 
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Es5AY(both high and cw) are apt to ſwallow an N 


Eſſa on Ri DIcULE. 


ſordid Jeſt or Buſfbonry, ſo it be but accom. 
modated to their preconcei ved Opinion ;| 
That this Way of Ridicule, like every other 
as it is fairly or diſhoneſtly applied, wil 
{weep away Truth or Falſehood without 
Diſtinction: That it will confound Frenc 


Prophets with Engliſh Reformers, and of 


the ſame falſe Foundation eſtabliſh the 
Truths of Proteſtantiſm, or the AbſurditicÞ 


of Popery. That as Virtue herſelf canna] 
bear up againſt a Torrent of Ridicule, {| 
neither can Religion: That therefore Chriſti. 


anity had indeed more to fear from the 


contemptuous Miſrepreſentations, than the, 


bittereſt Rage of its Enemies: That Chriſt: 


endured cruel Mockings no leſs than Scoury- 


ings, Bonds, and Impriſonment: That mam 


a brave Martyr offered up his Prayers to 
Heaven, that he might be releaſed by Dea 


from the Contempt of hisEnemies: And at- 


anity did in Fact endure this more than fier 

Trial: That its divine Founder was de- 
. rided * as well as crucified : That they wo 
in ſucceeding Times ſuffered for the Faith 
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ter being baited in the Bear-Skin, found : | 


Refuge in the Faggot, or the Pitch-Barrel. 


z Prepheſy unto us, wha it was that ſmote thee ! 


SECT 


Efſay on RivicuLe, 3 


J'E-C-T-1-0:N K. 


* HOWEVER, the noble Writer's Mo- 8 . 4. 
N deſty muſt not be forgotten. For while he IX. 
might have arrogated to himſelf the Glory 
of this wondrous Diſcovery, he hath in- 
* formed us of an ancient Sage, whoſe Idea of 
* Ridicule coincided with his own. ©” Twas 


{© the Saying of an ancient Sage, that Hu- 
* « mour was the only Teſt of Gravity .“ 
Tur Reader will probably be ſurprized 
to find that the Paſſage here referred to by 
* the noble Writer, 1s no other than what 
hath been already quoted from ArisTo- 
II as a Direction to the Conduct of an 
Orator. Tis likewiſe remarkable, that his 
Lordſhip, in quoting the original Paſſage in 
his Margin, has, by the prudent Omiſſion 
of an emphatical Expreſſion, converted it 
from a particular Rule of Rhetoric into a 
general Maxim of Philoſophy®. But 'tis 
; of all moſt remarkable, that in his pretended 
6 Tranſlation, he hath entirely perverted the 


| >enſe of the Author, whole Authority he 
| #*tempts to build upon. 


Vol. i. p. 74. b See above, p. 43. he 
L Words, rr £Y u — Adver ſariorum — are omitted. 
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e As Ridicule (ſays the great Philoſo- | 1 
«© pher) ſeems to be of ſome Uſe in Plead. 
« ing; it was the Opinion of Gor61as, | 

te that you ought to confound your Adver. | 

« fary's ſerious Argument by Raillery, and | 

“ his Raillery by ſerious Argument.“ This 
is almoſt a litteral Tranſlation of the Paſ. | 
ſage. But how the noble Author could ſo 
far impoſe upon himſelf or others, as to 
ſtrip it of its native Dreſs, and diſguiſe it 


under the fantaſtical Appearance of 2 


Maxim, that Humour is the only Teſt 
e of Gravity, and Gravity of Humour,”--- 
this is not ſo eaſy to account for, 

HoweveR this came to paſs, tis cer- 
tain, that the Obſervation, as it lies in ARI. 
STOTLE, is a juſt and a fine one: as it lies 
in the noble Writer's maimed Tranſlation, 
it is falſe, if not unmeaning. 

THAT an Orator ſhould confound his 
Adverſary's Raillery by ſerious Argument, 
1s rational and juſt, By this means he tears 
off the falſe Diſguiſes of Eloquence, and 
diſtinguiſheth real from apparent Truth. 
That he ſhould confound his Adverſary's 


ſerious Argument by Raillery, is, if not a 


Juſt, yet a legal Practice. The End of the 


Advocate or Orator 1 is Perſuaſion only ; to 
I Tr uth 


Eſſay on RivicuLts. 83 


Truth or Falſehood as it happens. If heS = cer. 
hath Truth on his Side, it is likely what he j 
will have then to do, will be 0 confound his =_ 
* Adverſary's Raillery by ſerious Argument. | 
If Truth be againſt him, he will be forced | 
to change Weapons with his Adverſary, 
L whoſe ſerious Argument be muſt try to con- 
found by Raillery. This is all the Myſtery 
there is in the Matter: By which it appears, 
that whenever in this caſe Ridicule is op- 
| poſed to reaſoning, it is fo far from being 
the 70% or Support, that it is the Dęfruction 
of Jruth. And the judicious QUINTILIAN 
fairly confeſſes it, where he aſſigns the 
| Cauſe why Ridicule is of ſuch mighty 
Force in Oratory---< Quia animum ab in- 
* tentione rerum frequenter avertit Be- 
cauſe it draws off the Mind from attending to 
the real Nature of Things. Thus you ſee 
the Propriety and Beauty of the Saying of 
aur ancient Sage, when fairly repreſented. 
Bor as the noble Writer hath tranſlated 
the Paſſage, it is a Curioſity indeed. © Hu- 
| © mour is the only Teſt of Gravity, and 
Gravity of Humour.” He applies it not 
to Eloquence, but Philoſophy : not to Per- 
ſuaſion, but Conviction. And fo by the 
| ſtrangeſt Converſion in Nature, makes the 
| G 2 Trier, 
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EssAV Trier, and the Thing tried, each in their 


turns, become Agent and Patient to one an- 
other. But what Artiſt ever attempted to 
try the Juſtneſs of his Square or Level, by 
the Work which he has formed by the Aſ- 
ſiſtance of thoſe Inſtruments? Or was ever 
the Gold which hath been put to the Teſt, 
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reciprocally applied to try the Touch- ſtone 


If therefore Gravity, or Reaſoning, be the 


Teſt of Humour; Humour never can be the 


Teſt of Gravity: As on the other hand, if | 
Humour be the Teſt of Gravity, then Gra- | 


vity can never be the Teſt of Humour. 


SINCE therefore this ſee-ſaw Kind of 


Proof returns into itſelf, and conſequently 
ends in an Abſurdity; tis plain, that one 
half of the noble Writer's Propoſition muſt 
effectually deſtroy che other: Let us {cc 
then, which Moicty deſerves to be ſup- 
ported. His own Comment on the Pat- 
ſage will help us to determine. Which, 
however, he ſeems deſirous his Readc: 
ſhould receive as a Part of the Saying of Ui 
ancient Sage: But whoever will turn to thc 
Paſſage, as it lies in ARISTOTLE, will find 
that GoRG1As is entirely innocent of the 
whole affair. 


© GRAVITY, 
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= < Gravity, ſays his Lordſhip, is theS E c T. 
© < Teſt of Humour : Becauſe a Jeſt that will * 


« not bear a ſerious Examination, is cer- 


g tainly falſe Wit.” True: here we have a 
* rational Teſt eſtabliſhed. 
3 the Propoſition, ſets it with its Head down- 
* wards, like a Traytor's Scutcheon, and 


Next he inverts 


now, ſays he, behold © Humour is the Teſt 
« of Gravity.” To prove this, Reaſon re- 


K. quires he ſhould have added © Becauſe an 


« Argument, which can be ſucceſsfully ri- 
« diculed, is certainly falſe Logic.” But 


| this was too hardy a Propoſition to be di- 


rectly advanced: He therefore contents 
bimſelf with hinting, that“ a Subject which 
* will not bear Raillery is ſuſpicions!” Now 


we know that Szſpicion is often groundleſs : 


That what is ſuſpected to be falſe, may 
yet be true. So that the noble Writer 
again ſuffers this new Teſt to flip through 
his Fingers, even while he is holding it up 
to your Admiration. But if any thing fur- 
ther be neceſlary to clear up this Point, it 
may be obſerved in ſhort, that Gravity or 
Argument is the Teit of Humour, becauſe 
Reaſon marks the real Differences of 
Things: That Humour can never be the 
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only ſuggeſt their apparent Analogies. 
Txvus the Sentiment of GoRGI1as is 
groſsly miſtaken or deſignedly miſrepre- 


ſented by the noble Writer: as it lies in 


ARISTOTLE, it 1s rational and conſiſtent : 


as it is taken up by his Lordſhip, it is chi- 
merical and groundleſs. 
Ir might have been difficult to aſſign | 


Reaſon, why the noble Writer ſhould have 
attempted to eſtabliſh this 7wo-fold Method 
of Proof, had not he explained his Intention 


in another Place. He there wiſely re- 


commends the old ſcholaſtic Manner to the 
Clergy, as being moſt ſuitable to their Abi- 
lities and Character: The Way of Ridicule 
he appropriates to the Men of Taſte and 
Breeding ; declaring it ought to be kept 
ſacred from the impure Touch of an Eccle- 
ſiaſtic. For as Clubs and Cudgels have long 
been appropriated to Porters and Footmen, 
while every Gentleman is ambitious to un- 
derſtand a Sword; ſo the Clumſy Way of 
Argumentation is only fit for Prieſts and 
Pedants, but pointed Wit is the Weapon for 
the Man of Faſhion : This decides a Quarrel 
bandſomely. The pretty Fellow is at your 


4 Vol. iii. Miſc, v. c. 2. $ 65, &c. 
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© Vitals in a Moment; while the Pedant Ss cer. 
J keeps labouring at it for an Hour together. 
Bor ſtill higher is the noble Writer's 
Idea of Wit and Ridicule : While he ap- 
| plies it not only to Conquęſi, but Inveſti ga- 
tion: And we muſt own, it was an At- 
tempt worthy of his Genius, to eſtabliſh 
this new and exheditious Method of Search 
and Conviction. In which, by the ſole Ap- 
* plication of ſo cheap and portable an In- 
ffrument as that of Raillery, a Gentleman 
might obtain the certain Knowledge of the 
true Proportion of Things, without the te- 
dious and vulgar Methods of Menſuration. 
In the mean time, we, whom the noble 
Author hath ſo often condeſcended to diſ- 
tinguiſh by the honourable Title of For- 
maliſts and Pedants, finding ourſelves inca- 
pable of this ſablime Way of Proof, muſt be 
content to drudge on in the old and beaten 
Tract of Reaſoning, And after all, tis 
probable this new Attempt will ſucceed no 
better than the curiousConceit of the learned 
Taylor in Laputa : Who being employed in 
making a Suit for the facetious GULLIVER 
diſdained the vulgar Meaſures of his Pro- 
feſſion, and took that Gentleman's Altitude 
by the Help of a Quadrant. This, it muſt 
| G 4 be 
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Ess AYhe acknowledged, was a Theory no leſ: 
— ſublime than our noble Author's : Yet it 
failed miſerably when applied to Practice 
For the ſagacious Traveller informs us, that, 


notwithſtanding the Acuteneſs and Pene- 
tration of the Artiſt, his Cloaths were 


wretchedly ill made. 


SECTION X. 


. 7 Te VEE 


in Support of his new Syſtem. But as one 
| of his moſt zealous Followers hath under- 
| taken in Form to explain and defend his 
Notions on this Subject*, it may be proper 
to examine how far this Gentleman's Ar- 
gument 1s conſiſtent with Truth, 

Hr tells us, that to aſk whether Ridi- 
© cule be a Teſt of Truth, is in other 
* Words to aſk, whether that which is ri- 
© diculous can be morally true, can be juſt 
* and becoming; or whether that which is 
“ juſt and becoming, can be ridiculous,” 

HRE, as the F el. of all, we ſee 
the ſame Kind of Ambiguity lurking, as 


* See a Note on the Pl aſures of Imagination, a Poem, 
Book ili. 


was 


| 


r PHY Vn bs. $1, od * * 


WE have now obviated every Thing ma- 
! terial, that the noble Writer hath advanced 
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vas obſerved in the noble Writer, in the Paſ-S E © T- 

ſſige already remarked on. For if by © that 
which is ridiculous,” he means that which 
[ is really ridiculous, it is allowed this can ne- 
ver be morally true: But this is ſo far from 
proving Ridicule to be a Teſt of Truth, that 
it implies the contrary: It implies ſome 
further Power, which may be able to diſ- 
tinguiſh what is really ridiculous, from what 
is only apparently ſo. On the contrary, if 
by „ that which is ridiculous,” he means 
that which is apparently ridiculous, it may 
be affirmed, this may be morally true: Be- 
cauſe Imagination and Paſſion often take up 
with Fictions inſtead of Realities, and can 
never of themſelves diſtinguiſh them from 
each other. Hetells us his Queſtion © does 
not deſerve a ſerious Anſwer.“ At leaſt 

it wanted an Explanation. 

Tung Gentleman proceeds: For it is 
% moſt evident, that as in a metaphyſical 
Propoſition offered to the Underſtanding 
for its Aſſent, the Faculty of Reaſon exa- 
mines the Terms of the Propoſition, and 
finding one Idea which was ſuppoſed 
equal to another, to be in Fact unequal, 
of Conſequence rejects the Propoſition as 
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Es 17 8 Falſehood : So in Objects offered to tbe 
t © Mind for its Eſteem or Applauſe, the | 4 

* Faculty of Ridicule feeling an Incongruity | ec 
ein the Claim, urges the Mind to reje& | 4 


it with Laughter and Contempt.” 4. 
HRE the Faculty of Reaſon is excluded | 
from the Examination of moral Truths, and | 64 


a new Faculty, never before heard of, the F 
Faculty of Ridicule, is ſubſtituted in its Þ © 
Place. Now when a Stranger is introduced Þ t 
into good Company, and ſure theſe can be | 
no better than the Public, it is uſual not only ß 
to tell his Name, but what he is, and what! 
his Character: This the Gentleman hath 
not condeſcended to do: Tis true, in a Þ 
preceding Page, he tells us, that the Sen- « 
** fationof Ridicule is not a bare Perception Þ 
* of the Agreement or Diſagreement of 
e Ideas; but a Paſſion or Emotion of tbe 
Mind, conſequential to that Perception.” | 
In another Place he expreſsly calls it © a gay 
“ Contempt.” Now, if the Faculty of Ri- 
dicule be the ſame as the Senſation of Ridi- 
cule, or a gay Contempt, then by ſubſtituting 
the plain old Term of Contempt, inſtead of 
the Faculty of Ridicule, we ſhall clearly ſee 
what the above-cited Paſſage contains. 
* As in a metaphyſical Propoſition, the mw 
& cuil) 
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ec culiy of Reaſon examines the Terms, and 8 * C r. 


40 "jets the Falſehood; ſo in Objects of- 
te fered to the Mind for its Eſteem and Ap- 
0 plauſe, h Paſſion of Contempt feeling an 
. Incongruity in the Claim, urges the Mind 
tc to reject it with Laughter and Con- 
« TEMPT !”---Why was not honeſt Reaſon 
Linined of the Council, and ſet on the 
Seat of Judgment, which of right belongs 
to her? The Affair would then have ſtood 
thus: © As in a metaphyſical Propoſition, 
the Faculty of Reaſon examines the 
Terms, and rejects the Falſchood ; ſo in 
Objects offered to the Mind for its Eſteem 
or Applauſe, the ſame Faculty of Reaſon 
*« finding an Incongruity in the Claim, urges 
the Mind to reject it with Contempt and 
« Laughter.” This would have been Senſe 
and Argument ; but then it had not been 
Charaferiftical. 
Wr ſhall now clearly diſcover the Diſ- 
| tinCtion that is to be made on the followin 
| Paſſage : And thus a double Advantage is 
gained: For we both detect the moral 
Falſehood ſooner than in the Way of ſpe- 
| © culative Enquiry, and impreſs the Minds 
* of Men with a ſtronger Senſe of the Va- 
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Es To! wee nity and Error of its Authors s.“ Here 


— tis evident, that the Deſign “ of detetting | 
„the moral Falſchood ſooner than in the 
« Way of ſpeculative Enquiry” is an ab. 
ſurd Attempt : But that © to impreſs the 
* Minds of Men with a ſtronger Senſe «| 
* the Vanity and Error of its Authors, 
when Reaſon hath made the proper Search, 
is both a practicable and a rational Inten- 
tion. 

Hur it is ſaid, continues he, that the 
Practice is dangerous, and may be incon. 
* ſiſtent with the Regard we owe to Ob. 
« jects of real Dignity and Excellence. 
Yet this is but a ſecondary Objection : Th 
principal one is, hat the Attempt is abſuri.Þ 
However, the Circumſtance of Danger b 
not without its Weight : Nor is the Gen- 
tleman's Reply at all ſufficient -“ that thc 
© Practice fairly managed can never be dan- 
* gerous.” For though Men are not di- 
honeſt in obtruding falſeCircumſtances upon 
us, we may be ſo weak as to obtrude them 
upon ourſelves. Nay, it can hardly be 
otherwiſe, if, inſtead of exerting our Rei- 
ſon to correct the Suggeſtions of Fancy and 
Paſſion we give them an unlimited Range, 


s Ibid. p. 106, ®* Ibid, 106. 
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and acquieſce in their partial or groundleſs S E Sr. 
Repreſentations, without calling in Reaſon 
to decide upon their Truth or Falſehood. 
Buy this means we ſhall often © view Ob- 
; © jects of real Dignity and Excellence,” in 
* ſuch Shapes and Colours as are foreign to 
| their Nature; and then fit down and laugh 
* moſt profoundly at the Phantoms of our 

cyon creating. 


Bur (till he inſiſts, that though falſe Cir- 


cumſtances be impoſed upon us, yet © the 
| « Senſe of Ridicule always judges right;“ 
or in more vulgar Terms,“ The Paſſion of 
© Contempt alwaysjudges right.” Where- 
as, in truth it never jaudges at all; being 
caqually excited by Objects real or imagina- 


ry that preſent themſelves. 
OBSERVE therefore what a Number of 


new Phraſes and blind Guides this of Ridi- 


cule, if once admitted, would bring in upon 
us, and all on equal Authority. For with 
the ſame Reaſon, as the Paſſion of Contempt 
is ſtyled the Senſe of Ridicule, the Paſſion of 


Fear may be called the Senſeof Danger, and 


Anger the Senſe of Injury. But who hath 
ever dreamt of exalting theſe Paſſions into 19 
manyTeſts of the Reality of their Reſpective 
Objects? The Deſign muſt have been re- 

jected 
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of every Paſſion, and fix it on its proper 
Object. Now, the Scheme of Ridicule i; 
of the ſame Nature. It propoſes the Paſ. 
ſion of Contempt as the Teſt of moral 
Falſchood, which, from the very Terms, 
appears to be a Project full as wiſe, as to 
make Fear the Teſt of Danger, or Anger 
the Teſt of Injury. 

Tux Gentleman proceeds next to the 
Caſe of SockaTEs. He owns © the So— 
* CRATES of ARISTOPHANES is as truly ri- 
© diculous a Character as ever was drawn: 
<« But it is not the Character of Socka Txs, 
ce the divine Moraliſt and Father of ancient 
* Wiſdom.”---No indeed: and here lay the 
Wickedneſs of the Poet's Intention, and the 
Danger of his Art: in impoſing Fictions for 
Realities on the miſled Multitude; and put- 
ting a Fool's Coat on the Father of ancient 
Wiſdom. Tis true, the People laughed at 
the ridiculous Sophbi/? ; but when the ridi- 
culbus Sephiſt was doomed to drink the Poi- 
fon, what think you became of the Father 
ef ancient Wiſdom ? 

Bur then he tells us, that as the comic 


Poet introduced foreign Circumſtances into 
the 


Es ** jected as abſurd, becauſe it is the Province 
of Reaſon alone, to correct the blind Sallie; | 
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the Character of Socxarrs, and built his 8 = c T. 
: Ridicule upon theſe ; So has the Reaſon- 
F ing of SpINoZA made many Atheiſts ; 
*« he has founded it indeed on Suppoſitions 
ec utterly falſe, but allow him theſe, and his 
*« Concluſions are unavoidably true. And 
if we muſt reject the Uſe of Ridicule, 
becauſe, by the Impoſition of falſe Cir- 
cumſtances, Things may be made to ſeem 
e ridiculous, which are not ſo in them- ; 
« ſelves; why we ought not to reject the 
« Uſe of Reaſon, becauſe, by proceeding on 
* falſe Principles, Concluſions will appear 
true which are impoſſible in Nature, let 
© the vehement and obſtinate Declaimers 
© againſt Ridicule determine 
Bur why ſo much Indignation againſt 
Declaimers in one who writes in Defence 
of Ridicule, a Species of Declamation ? Then 
as to rejecting the Uſe of Ridicule, a very 
material Diſtinction is to be made: As a 
Mode of Eloquence nobody attempts totally 
| to reject it, while it remains under the Do- 
minion of Reaſon : But as a Teft of Truth, 
| hope the Reader hath ſeen ſufficient Rea- 
lon totally to reject it. 
NEITHER will the Parallel by any means 


Page 106. 


hold 
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Es sax hold good, which the Gentleman hath at.. 
n tempted to draw between the Abuſe of Ri. 

1 dicule and Reaſon. Becauſe the Imagina. Þ 
[1 tion, to which the Way of Ridicule applies, 
is apt to form to itſelf innumerable fiftitiou Þ 
Reſemblances of Things which tend to con- 
found Truth with Falſehood : Whereas the 
natural Teadency of Reafon is to ſeparate 
theſe apparent Reſemblances, and determine 
which are the real, and which the fi&:in, 
Although therefore Sp1xoZA hath advanced 
many Falſchoods in the Way of ſpeculatin; 
Affirmation, and founded his Reaſonings o 
theſe, yet {ti'! Reaſon will be her own Co- 
rectreſs, and eaſily diſcover the Cheat. But 
if the Imagination be impreſſed with falſ: 
Appearances, and the Paſſion of Contempt 
{ſtrongly excited, neither the Imagination not 
the Paſſion can ever correct themſelves ; but 
muſt inevitably be miſled, unleſs Reaſon be 
called in to rectify the Miſtake, and bring 
back the Paſſion to its proper Channel. 
Nax, ſo far is the Uſe of Ridicule, when 
prior to rational Conviction, from being par: 
allel to Reaſon, or co-operative with it 
that, on thecontrary, it hath a ſtrong Ten. 
dency to prevent the Efforts of Reaſon, and 
to confound its Operations. It is not pre- 
tended 
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tended that human Reaſon, though the LS E cx. 

] ri mate, is yet in all Caſes an adequate Teſt of 

king It is always fallible, often errone- 

© ous: But it would be ch leſs erroneous, 

were every Mode of Eloquence, and Ridi- 

] cule above all others, kept remote from its 

: Operations; were no Paſſion ſuffered to 

blend itſelf with the Reſearches of the 

1 Mind. For Ridicule, working on the Ima- 

gination and Paſſions, diſpoſes the Mind to 

i © receive and acquieſce in any Opinion with- 

out its proper Evidence. Hence Preju- 
dice ariſes ; and the Mind, which ſhould be if 
I free to examine and weigh thoſe real Cir- 1 
cumſtances which pRove SocRATESs to be {1 
indeed a divine Philoſopher, is drawn by 
the prior Suggeſtions of Nidicule to receive 
and acquieſce in thoſe falſe Circumſtances, 

which PAINT him as a contemptible Sophiſt. 

Io conclude: Tis no difficult Matter to 
ne point out the Foundation of this Gentle- 
man's Errors concerning Ridicule. They 
en have ariſen ſolely from his miſtaking The 
: Paſion of Contempt for a Judicial Faculty: 
u Hence all thoſe new-fangled Expreſſions 
of“ the Faculty of Ridicule” --- © the 
| © Senſe of Ridicule”' --- and © the feeling 
of the Ridiculous:” In the Uſe of which 
, H he 
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Es5AYhe ſeems to have impoſed upon himſelf new 
—Phraſes for Realities, and Words for Things, 
I cannot better illuſtrate this Remark, than 
by tranſcribing a Paſſage from the incom- 
parable LoCKE, --- © Another great Abuſe 


__ 
* 
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© of Words is, the taking them for Things. 
To this Abuſe Men are moſt ſubject 
who confine their Thoughts to any one 
Syſtem, and give themſelves up to the 
firm Belief of the Perfection of any re- 
ceived Hypotheſis ; whereby they come 
to be perſuaded, that the Terms of that 
Sect are ſo ſuited to the Nature of Things, 
that they perfectly correſpond with their 


real Exiſtence, Who is there that has 


been bred up in the Peripatetic Philoſo- 
phy, who does not think the ten Names 
under which are ranked the ten Predica- 


ments, to be exactly conformable to the 


Nature of Things? Whois there of that 
School, that is not perſuaded, that . 


ftantial Forms, vegetative Souls, Abhorrence 


of a Vacuum, intentional Species, etc. are 
ſomething real? “ There is ſcarce any 
Sect in Philoſophy has not a diſtinct Set 
of Terms that others underſtand not. 
But yet this Gzbberz/h, which, in the 


Weakneſs of human * ſerves 
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« cover their Errors, comes by familiar Uſe &. 
« amonglt thoſe of the fame Tribe, to ſeem 
« the moſt important Part of Language, and 
« of all other the Terms the moſt ſignifi- 
« cant*.” And now to fave the Trouble 
of Repetition, the Reader is left to deter- { 
mine how far © the Faculty of Ridicule | 
« feeling the Incongruity '---and “ the Senſe 
« of Ridicule always judging right”'---may 
with Propricty be placed among the learned 
Gibberiſh above-mentioned, 

'T1s ſtrange this Gentleman ſhould have 
erred ſo widely in ſo plain a Subject; when 
we conſider, that he hath accidentally 
thrown out a Thought, which, if purſued, 
would have led him to a full View of the 
Point debated : © The Senſation of Ridi- 
«* cule is not a bare Perception of the Agree- 
“ment or Diſagreement of Ideas; but a 
* Paſſion or Emotion of the Mind conſe- 
* quential to that Perception. 


= 
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T O return therefore to the noble Wri- © iS. 7. 
ter. As it is evident, that Ridicule cannot © 


Locke en Hum. Under landing, B. iii. c. 10. $ 14. 
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Es SAY in general without Abſurdity be applied as 
d Teſt of Truth; ſo can it leaſt of all be 


admitted in examining Religious Opinions, in 
the Diſcuſhon of which his Lordſhip ſeems 
principally to recommend it. Becauſe, © by 
<« inſpiring the contending Parties with 1u- 
© tual Contempt, it hath a violent Tendency 
« to deſtroy mutual Charity, and therefore 
ce to prevent mutual Conviction.“ 

To illuſtrate this Truth, let us confider 
the following Inſtance, which ſeems clear 
and full to the Point. 

THERE is not perhaps in any Language a 
bolder or ſtronger Ridicule, than the well- 


known Apologue of The Tale of a Tub: Its 


manifeſt Defign is to recommend the Eng- 
/:/h Church, and to diſgrace the two Extremes 
of Popery and Puritaniſm u. Now, if we 


= Some indeed have pretended otherwiſe. Thus Mr. 
Tiotton, in his Reflections en Learning, ſays, It is a de- 
figned Banter upon all that is eſteemed ſacred among 
« Men.” And the pious Author of the Independent 
J/Vhig afirms it was “ the ſole open Attack that had been 
«© made upon Chriſtianity ſince the Revolution, except 
c the Oracles of Reaſon, and was not inferior in Ban- 
ce ter and Malice, to the Attacks of Celſus, or Julian, 
« or Porphyry, or Lucian.“ p. 399. Where by the 
Way, the Oddity of tlie Contraſt is remarkable enough; 
that he ſhould pronounce the Tale fa Tub to be a Libel 
on Chriſtianity, while it is in Fact 4 Vindication ef cn. 
£ccleſiaſtical Eſtabliſhment ; and at the ſame time entitle 
his own Book a Vindication of our Eccleſiaſtical Ejta- 
Gliſhment, while in Fact it is a Libel on Chriſtianity. 


conlide: 


a a 
{ j * — a : 
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conſider this exquiſite Piece of Raillery as a 8 E c T, 
Teſt of Truth, we ſhall find it impotent and XI. 


vain: For the Queſtion ſtill recurs, Whether 
MARTIN be a juſt Emblem of the Exgliſh, 
Jack of the Scotch, or Peter of the Roman 
Church. All the Points in Debate between 
the ſeveral Partics are taken for granted in 
the Repreſentation : And we mult have Re- 
courſe to Argument, and to that alone, ere 
we can determine the Merits of the Que- 
ſtion. | 

Ir we next conſider this Maſter- piece 
of Wit as a Mode of Eloquence, we hall 
find it indeed of great Eficacy in confirm- 
ing every Member of the Church of England 
in his own Communion, and in giving him 
a thorough Diſtaſte of thoſe of Scotland and 
Rome : And fo far as this may be regarded 
as a Matter of public Utility, to far the Ri- 
dicule may be laudable. | 

Bur if we extend our Views ſo as to 
comprehend a larger Plan of moral Uſe ; we 
ſhall find this Method of Perſuaſion is ſuch 
as Charity can hardly approve of : For by 
repreſenting the one of theſe Churches un- 
der the Character of Craft and Knavery, 
the other under that of incurable Madneſs, 


- it muſt needs tend to inſpire every Member 


> hs + of 
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Es s 4 Yof the Engliſh Church who believes the Re- 

V preſentation, with ſuch Hatred of the one, 

and Contempt of the other, as to prevent all 
Friendly Debate, and rational Remonſtrance. 

Irs Effect on thoſe who hold the Do- 
ctrines of CALVIN, or of Rome, muſt be 
yet worſe: Unleſs it can be proved, that 
the Way or attract the Love, and convince 
the Reaſon of Mankind, is to ſhew that we 
hate to deſpiſe them. While they revere 
what we deride, 'tis plain, we cannot both 
view the Subject in the ſame Light: And 
though we deride what appears to us con- 
temptible, we deride what to them appears 
facred. They will therefore accuſe us of 
milrepreſenting their Opinions, and abhor 
us as unjuſt and impious. 

Tuus although this noted Apologue be 
indeed a Vindication of our Engliſh Church, 
yet it 1s ſuch as had been better ſpared : Be- 
cauſe its natural Effect is to create Preju- 
dice, and inſpire the contending Parties with 
mutual Diſtaſte, Contempt, and Hatred. 

Bur if the Way of Ridicule is thus wholly 
to be rejected in treating every controverted 
religious Subject; it will probably be aſked, 
Where then is it to be applied? Whether 

it is reaſonable to calumniate and blacken 
cc 11 
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« t without diſtincliun? And whether it is S x cr. I! 
« not Impiety, thus to vilify the Gifts of XI. | 
« our Maker?“ 

AND tis certain, that to do this, were ab- 
ſurd and impious* As on the other hand, 
there is an equal Abſurdity and Impiety in ö 
confounding that Order of Things which | 
the Creator hath eſtabliſhed, and endeavour- | 

; 
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V ing to raiſe a blind Paſſion into the Throne of 
# Reaſon. One Party or other in this Debate 
* hath certainly incurred the Cenſure: The | 
Cenſure is ſevere, and let it fall where it is | 
deſerved. I know none that endeavour to | 
viity and blacken Ridicule without Diſ- 't 
tinction, unleſs when it preſumes to elevate 1 
itſelf into a 7% of Truth: And then, as a 
Rebel to the Order and Conſtitution of Na- 
ture, it ought to be reſolutely encountered 


„ad repelled, till it take Refuge in its own |: 
- inferior Station. i 
- | Tur proper Uſe of Ridicule therefore is, 
h do diſgrace known Falſchiood:“ And thus, 


negatively at leaſt, © to enforce known 
Truth.“ Yet this can only be affirmed 
ed WW of certain Kinds of Falſehood or Incon- 
d, gruity, to which we ſeem to have appro- 
cr Tpriated the general Name of Folly: And 
among the ſeveral Branches of this, chictly, 
| F 
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Eſſay on Ri pIcurx. 


Ess AVI think, to AFFECTATION. For as ever 


Affectation ariſes from a falſe Pretence to 
Praiſe, ſo a Contempt incurred tends to con- 
vince the Claimant of his Error, and thus 
becomes the natural Remedy to the Evil. 

Mucù more might be ſaid on this Head. 
We might run through numerous Diviſions 
and Subdiviſions of Folly : But as the Taſk 
would be both inſignificant and endleſs, ] 
am unwilling to trouble the Reader with 
ſuch elaborate Trifles. 

IT ſeems an Obſervation more worthy of 
our Attention and Regard ; that Contempt, 
whence Ridicule ariſes, being a ſelſiſb Paſſion, 
and nearly allied to Pride, it not abſolutely 
founded on it; we ought ever to keep 1 
ſtrict Rein, and in general rather curb than 


forward its Emotions. Is there a more im- 


portant Maxim in Philoſophy than this, that 
we ſhould gain a Habit of controuling our 
Imaginations and Paſſions by the Ule d 
Reaſon ? Eſpecially thoſe that are rather of 
the ſelfiſh than the benevolent Kind ? That 


weſhould not ſuffer our Fears to fink us in 


Cowardice, our Joys in Weakneſs, our An- 
ger in Revenge? And ſure there is not 2 
Paſſion that infeſts human Life, whoſe Con- 
ſequences are ſo generally pernicious as thoſe 


of 
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Hof indulged Contempt. As the commons "x. r. 
Occurrences of Life are the Objects which : 


| afford it Nouriſhment, ſo by this means it is 


| kept more conſtantly in Play, than any other 
: Affection of the Mind: And is indeed the 


f general Inſtrument by which Individuals, 


77 


> Families, Sects, Provinces, and Nations, are 


driven from a State of mutual Charity, into 


that of Bitterneſs and Diſſention. We pro- 


ceed from Raillery to Railing ; from Con- 


tempt to Hatred. Thus if the Love of Ri- 
dicule be not in itſelf a Paſſion of the male- 


volent Species, it leads at leaſt to thoſe 


which are ſo. Add to this, that the moſt 


ignorant are generally the moſt contemptu- 


ous ; and they the moſt forward to deride, 
who are moſt incapable or moſt unwilling 
to wnderſiand, Narrow Conceptions of 
Things lead to groundleſs Deriſion: And 
this Spirit of Scorn, in its Turn, as it cuts us 
off from all Information, confirms us in our 
preconceived and groundleſs Opinions. 
Txis being the real Nature and Ten- 
dency of Ridicule, it cannot be worth while 
to deſcant much on its Application, or ex- 
plore its Subſerviency to the Uſes of Life. 
For though under the ſevere Reſtrictions of 
Reaſon, it may be made a proper Inſtru- 


ment 
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Es sar ment on many Occaſions, for diſgracing . 
known Folly ; yet the Turn of Levity it gives 
the Mind, the Diſtaſte it raiſes to all candid 
and rational information, the Spirit of Ani. 
moſity it is apt to excite, the Errors in which 
it confirms us when its Suggeſtions are falſe, 7 
{ 
{ 


the Extremes to which it is apt to drive us, 
even when its Suggeſtions are true; all 
theſe confpire to tell us, it is rather to be 
wiſhed than hoped, that its influence upon 
the whole can be conſiderable in the Ser- 
vice of Wiſdom and Virtue, 

LokD SHAFTESBURY himſelf, in many 
other Parts of his Book, ſtrongly inſiſts on 
the Neceſſity of bringing the Imagination 
and Paſſions under the Dominion of 
Reaſon. © The only Poiſon to Reaſon, ſays 
*© he, is Paſſion : for falſe Reaſoning is ſoon 
© redreſſed, where Paſſion is removed ”. ' 
And it is difficult to aſſign any Cauſe that 
will not reflect ſome Diſhonour on the no- 
ble Writer, why he ſhould thus e 
have attempted to privilege this Paſſion of 
Contempt from ſo neceflary a Subjection. 
Let it ſuffice, in Concluſion, to obſerve, 
that Inconſiſtencies muſt ever riſe and be 
perſiſted in, when a roving Fancy, con- 


Mit and Humour, Part ii. § 1. 
ducted 
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conducted by Spleen and Affectation, goes in® * 
queſt of idle Novelties, without ſubjecting : 
itſelf to the juſt Reſtraints of Reaſon. 
rox the whole: This new Deſign of 
Wiſcovering Truth by the Vague and un- 
ſteady Light of Ridicule, puts one in mind 1 
of the honeſt 1r:hman, who applied his 4 
Candle to the Sum-Dial, in order to ſee how 1 
Zthe Night went. it 
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ON THE | 


\ Characteriſtics, etc. 


KS 0 AY... Iu: 


On the Motives to Virtue, and the 
Neceſlity of Religious Principle. 


 E-CTE.ON:-L 


AVING conſidered the noble Wri- 8 E cr. 
ter's two firſt Treatiſes, ſo far as they I. 
regard the U/e of Ridicule, we now come to 
his Soliloqtv, or Advice to an Author, And 
here, bating only a few accidental Paſſages, 
which will be occaſionally pointed out here- 
after, we ſhall have little more to do, than 
to approve and admire: The whole Diſſer- 


tation being, in its general Turn, one con- 
tinned 


110 


II. 


Ju the Motroes to VI RT. 


Ess A Ytinued Inſtance of its Author's Knowledge ? 


and refined Taſte in Books, Life, and Man. 
ners. I could dwell with Pleaſure on th 

Beauties of this Work, if indeed they needei 
an Explanation : But that noble Union d 
Truth and Eloquence which ſhines throug 
the whole, as it ſuperſedes, ſo it would di. 
grace any Attempt of this Kind. To the? 
Work itſelf therefore I recommend the 
Reader, 

Tux noble Writer having thus prepared 

us for the Depths of Philoſophy, by enjoin- 
ing an unfeigned and rigorous Self-Exani. 
nation; proceeds to that higheſt and mol 
intereſting of all Subjects, The Moti ves 1 
virtuous Action. And here it will probs. 
bly appear, that with a Variety of uſeful 
Truths, he hath blended ſeveral plauſibl: 
Miſtakes, which, when more nearly view. 
ed, ſeem to be attended with a Train d 
very extraordinary Conſequences. What 
he hath given us on this Subject, lies chiefly 


in the two Treatiſes, which compoſe his ſe- 


cond Volume : But as he frequently refers 
us to the other Parts of his Writings, wher: 
he hath accidentally treated the ſame Points 
in a more explicit Manner; ſo the fam: 
Liberty of comparing one Paſlage with an- 

other, 
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other, will, I apprehend, be judged reaſona- 8 E © T- 
ple by the candid Reader. Thus we fhall 
more effectually penetrate into his true 
scope and Intention; and draw off, as far 
ss may be, that Veil of Myſtery, in which, 
for Reaſons beſt known to himſelf, he hath 


tet nm 


1 ? 0 28 

Wo often wrapped his Opinions. 

13 Sr ION. . 1 
„ 4 
Is no uncommon Circumſtance in S Hex. | 


| II. 
Controverſy, for the Parties to engage in al. 


the Fury of Diſputation, without preciſely | 
inſtructing their Readers, or truly knowing 
m themſelves, the Particulars about which they i 
differ. Hence that fruitleſs Parade of Ar- 
b. Wo Lument, and thoſe oppolite Pretences to 
Demonſtration, with which moſt Debates, 
„on every Subject, have been infeſted. 

Would the contending Parties firſt be ſure 
of their own Meaning ( a Specics of Self- 
Examination, which, I think, the noble 
Writer hath not condeſcended to mention) 
and then communicate their Senſe to others 
in plain Terms and Simplicity of Heart, the 
Face of Controverſy would ſoon be changed: 
And real Knowledge, inſtead of imaginary 
Conqueſt, would be the noble Reward of 
; literary Toil. 


IN 
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* 


Ix the mean time, a Hiſtory of Lag. 


machiesa well executed, would be no unedi. 


fying Work. And in order to open a Path i | 


to ſo uſeful an Undertaking, I will ventur, 
to give the preſent Section as an Introduction 


to it: For ſure, among all the Queſtion; 
which have exerciſed the Learned, this con. 


cerning the Motives to Virtue hath given 


Riſe to the greateſt Profuſion of looſe Tall 
and ambiguous Expreſſion. The Argument 
hath been handled by ſeveral of great 
Name: And it might poſſibly be decmel 
Preſumption to differ from any of them, 
had they not ſo widely differed amony 
themſelves. Much hath been ſaid, and 
various have been their Opinions concern- 
ing our Moves to Virtue ; but little hath 
been ſaid in any definitive Manner, on tt: 
previous and fundamental Queſtion, le 
Virtue is? By which I do not mean, whit 
Actions are called Virtuous, for, about 
that, Mankind are pretty well agreed; but 
what that characteriſtic Circumſtance is, 01 
account of which, theſe Actions are callc 
virtuous. Till we have determined th! 
with all poſſible Preciſion, we cannot d. 
termine upon what Foundation Mas. 


A Strife about Words, 


I cc kind Z 
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„ kind can be moved to the Practice ofS E © T. 
„ them.” Our firſt Inquiry therefore muſt 
be, concerning the Nature of Virtue : In 
che Inveſtigation of which the Moraliſts 
of moſt Ages ſeem to have been remarkably 
defective. 
Lr us firſt conſider what our noble Au- 
thor hath ſaid on this Subject. He tells 
us, The Mind cannot be without its Eye 
and Ear; ſo as to diſcern Proportion, diſ- 
tinguiſh Sound, and ſcan each Sentiment 
and Thought which comes before it. It 
can let nothing eſcape its Cenſure. It 
: ” feels the ſoft and harſh, the agreeable 
and difagreeable in the Affections; and 
finds a foul and fair, an harmonious and a 
diſſanant, as really and truly here, as in 
any muſical Numbers, or in the outward 
Forms and Repreſentations of ſenſible 
Things. Nor can it withhold its Admi- 
ration and Extaſy, its Averſion and Scorn, 
any more in what relates to one, than to 
i the other of theſe Subjects. So that to 
co deny the common natural Senfe of a 
1 Halme and beautiful in Things, will ap- 
pear an Affectation merely to any ane 
who conſiders duly of this Affair.“ The 


* Inquiry concerning Virtue, Part iii. & 3. 


[ if Per- 
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E 2 Perception of this Beauty he calls the oral 
. Senſe or Taſte; and affirms, that Virtue con- 
fiſts in a perfect Conformity of our Af. 
** fections and Actions with this ſupreme 


* Senic and Symmetry of Things.” Or, 


| to uſe his own Words, * The Nature of 
— 14 Virtue conſiſts in a certain juſt Diſpoſition 
[| *© or proportionable Affection of a rational 


© Creature towards the moral Objects of 
* Right and Wrong ©." 
Tus next Writer I ſhall mention is the 


| learned and amiable Dr. CLARKE. He 
— 19 thinks it neceſſary to reject this Idea of Vir- 
| | tue, which the noble Writer had eſtabliſh- 
— ed; and as a ſurer Foundation, than what 


9 mere Affection, Senſe, or Tafle could pro- 
18 duce, lays the Baſis of Virtue in Reaſon : 
| And inſiſts that its true Nature lies in © a 
Conformity of our Actions, with certain 
eternal and immutable Relations and Dit- 
ferences of Things. That from theſe, 
«© which are neceſſarily perceived by every 
© rational Agent, there naturally ariſes cer- 
tain moral Obligations, which are of them- 
* ſelves incumbent on all, antecedent to all 
*© poſitive Inſtitution, and to all Expecta- 
* tion of Reward or Puniſhment ©.” 


Inquiry concerning Virtue, Part iii. & 1. 
* Clarke's Demenſt. paſſim. 
AFTER 
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AFTER theſe, comes an ingenious and 
candid Writer, and in oppoſition to both 
theſe Schemes of Moral, fixes the Nature 
of Virtue in © a Conformity of our Actions 
« with Truth. He affirms, that © no Act, 
« whether Word or Deed, of any Being, 
ce to whom moral Good and Evil are im- 
« putable, that interferes with any true Pro- 
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S ECT, 
II. 


— — 


« poſition, or denies any thing to be as it is, 


« can be right. That, on the contrary, 
« every Act is right which does not contra- 
e dict Truth, but treats every thing as be- 
ing what it is ©,” 

Turgr are, beſides theſe, ſeveral other 
philoſophical Opinions concerning the Na- 
ture of Virtue : As, that it conſiſts in fol- 
lowing Nature---in avoiding all Extremes 
in the Imitation of the Deity. But theſe 


are {till more looſe and indeterminate Ex- 


preſſions, if poſſible, than the former, If 
therefore the firſt ſhould appear vague and 
ineffectual, the latter muſt of Courſe fall 
under an equal Cenſure. | 
Now it will appear, that all the three 
Definitions of Virtue, which LordSHArTEs- 
BURY, Dr, CLARKE, and Mr. WoLL ASTON 
have given us, in defigned Oppoſition to 


* Wollaſton's Rel. of Nat. S 1. paſſim. 
12 each 
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Es 5AaYeach other, are equally defective; © Be- 


* cauſe they do not give us any more parti- 
© cular or determinate Ideas, than what we 
* have from that /ngle Word, which with 
* {o much fruitlels Labour they attempt 
« to define.“ 

LeTus firſt examine the noble Writer's 
Definition in this View. He ſays, that 
© Virtue conſiſts in a Conformity of our Af. 
* fections with our natural Senſe of the 
* Sublime and Beautiful in Things, or with 
* the moral Objects of Right and Wrong.“ 
--- Now, what new Idea do we gain from 
this pompous Definition ? Have we not the 
ſame general Idea from the Word V7rtue, as 
from the more diffuſed Expreſſion of 7h? 
Sublime and Beautiful of Things? And can- 
not we gather as much from either of theſe, 
as from the ſubſequent Phraſe, © the ora! 
Oljects of Right and Wrong ?” ---They are 
all general Names, relative to ſomething 
which is yet unknown, ahd which is no 
more explained by the pretended Definition, 
than by the Word which is attempted to 
be defined. Indeed, when his Lordſhip 
further affirms, that to relieve theNeedy, or 
help the Friendleſs, is an Inſtance of this 
Sublime and Beautiful of Things, we thei 

| obtain 
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gard to that particular Caſe. But ſtill we 
are as much as ever at a Loſs for a genera! 
Criterion or Teſt, by which the Virtue of our 
other Actions is to be determined. To ſay, 


therefore, that Virtue conſiſts in acting ac- 


cording to the fair, the handſome, the ſub- 


] lime, the beautiful, the decent, the moral Ob- 


| jedts of Right and Wrong, is really no more 


£ than ringing Changes upon Words, We 


might with equal Propriety affirm, © that 
« Virtue conſiſts in acling virtuouſly.” This 


| Deficiency Mr. WoL Las rox clearly ſaw. 


« They (ſays he) who reckon nothing to be 
* (morally) good, but what they call Ho- 
neſtum, may denominate Actions accord- 
« ing as that is, or is not, the Cauſe or End 
* of them: But then, what is hone/tum ? 
Something is ſtill wanting to meaſure 


Things by, and to ſeparate the Loncſta 
from the nvonefta *. Sg 


DR. CLARKE's Definition ſeems not to 
include any thing more preciſe or deterini- 
nate than the noble Writer's. He aftirms, 


that © Virtue conſiſts in a Conformity of our 


Actions with right Reaſon, or the cter- 

nal and immutable Relations and Dif- 
Rel. of Nat. p. 22. 

13 ce ferences 
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obtain a more determinate Idea, with re-S = c r, 


II. 
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EssAaY** ferences of Things.” Here then a paral- 
Jo Queſtion ariſet, What is right Rea- 
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*« ſon, and what theſe eternal Relations which 
* are affirmed, by the learned Writer, to be 
de the Teſt or Criterion of Virtue?” And 
"tis obſervable, that when he comes to prove 
the Truth and Reality of theſe Relations, he 
is forced to reſolve it into a ſelf-evident Pro- 
poſition. * Theſe Things (faith he) are fo 
* notoriouſly plain and ſelf-evident, that no- 
thing but the extremeſt Stupidity of 
Mind, Corruption of Manners or Per- 
verſeneſs of Spirit, can poſſibly make any 
Man entertain the leaſt Doubt concerning 
them s.” Thus too, his ingenious Advo- 
cate, when puſhed by his Adverſary to de- 
clare, whether he perceives the Truth of 
theſe Relations by Progf or Intuition, con- 
feſſes © they may be looked upon as e 
* evident®,” Here then we may obſerve a 
ſtrong Coincidence between the noble Wri- 
ter's Syſtem of Expreſſion, and this of Dr. 
CLARKE: For as one affirms, that the 
Sublime and Beautiful of Things is feh- 
evident, ſo the other affirms the ſame of the 
Fit and Reaſonable, And as the Sublime and 
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Beautiful give us no more determinate Ideas 8 E er. 


than the Virtuous, fo neither can we obtain 


| l any additional information from the Fit and 


Neaſonable. We are equally at a Loſs to 
* know what is „it and reaſonable, as to know 
* what is virtusms: Therefore the one can ne- 
ver be an adequate Definition of the other. 
Here too Mr. WoLLasTow plainly ſaw the 


| 5 Want of Preciſion. *©* As to thoſe (he faith) 


* «© who make right Reaſon to be a Law --- 
* © jt is true, that whatever will bear to be 
* © tried by right Reaſon, is right; and that 


© © which is condemned by it, wrong: But 
the Manner in which they have delivered 


© © themſelves, is not yet explicit enough, It 
| © leaves Room for ſo many Diſputes and 
e oppojite right Reaſons, that nothing can be 
e ſettled, while every one pretends that bs 
© Reaſon 1s right!. 

Now it will doubtleſs appear a Circum- 
ſtance of Singularity that Mr. WoLLas- 
rox, who ſaw the eſſential Defects of theſe 


two Definitions, ſhould himſelf offer a third, 


| which is preciſely liable to the ſame Ob- 
| jection. © Virtue (faith this learned Wri- 
| © ter) conſiſts in a Conformity of our 


Actions with Truth; in treating every 


Rel. of Nat. p. 2% : 
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120 On the Motives to Vie Tus, 
E 1 rec thing as being what it 1s.” Well: Be it 
— ſo. Yet the Queſtion ſtill recurs, What is 
moral Truth? And this demands a Definition 

no leſs than Virtue, which was the Thing 

to be defined, Had Lord SHAarTEsBURY 

lived to fee this new Theory propoſed, how 
naturally would he have retorted Mr. Wol- 
LASTON's Objection? © You, Mr. Wor- 

* LASTON, reckon nothing to be morally 

*« Good, but what you call Truth: And you 

* may indeed denominate Actions, accord- 

© ing as that is, or is not, the Cauſe or End 

„ of them: But then, what is Truth? 
Something further is ſtill wanting to mea- 

*© ſure Things by, and to ſeparate Truth 
from Faſſe hood. Thus too would Dr. 
CLARKE have naturally replied: © "Tis 
true, that whatever will bear to be tried 

e by Truth, is right; and that which is con- 

% demned by it, wrong: But the Manner 

© in which you have delivered yourſelf, is 

« not yet explicit enough. You have ra- 

ce ther confounded my Definition, than gi- 
ven a new one of your own : All that 
you have added, is in an Impropriety of 

« Speech. I ſpeak of the Rectitude of 
Actions, you of the Truth of Actions; 

« which I call an Impropricty of Speech, 

te becauſe 
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© becauſe Truth relates to Afirmations, not * per 


to Actions; to what is ſaid, not to what. 


js done. But ſuppoſing the Propriety of 


your Expreſſion, what further Criterion 
have you gained? You confeſs, that Truth 
is diſcovered by Reaſon only; for you 
ſay, that 7o deny Things to be as they are, 
is the Tranſgreſſion of the great Law of our 
Nature, the Law of Reaſon x. If fo, then 
Reaſon is as good a Guide as Truth : 
We can as certainly know what is right 
Reaſon, as what is Truth, If therefore 
my Definition is defective, your's muſt be 


ſo too. If mine leaves Room tor ſo many 


Diſputes and oppoſite r1ght Reaſons, that 
nothing can be ſettled, while every one 
pretends that his Reaſon is 77ght ; vour's 
muſt of neceſſity be liable to the ſame 
Objection, muſt leave Room for ſo many 
Diſputes, and oppoſite Truths, that nothing 
can be ſettled, while every one pretends 
that his Idea of Truth is the viglit one. 
Truth, then, can never be a better Cri- 
terion than Reaſon, becauſe our Idea of 


Truth muſt always depend upon our 
Reaſon,” 


k Rel. of Nat. p. 15. 
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Tuus it ſhould ſeem, that our three ce. 
lebrated Writers have not given the Seti. 
faction which might have been expected i 
an Affair of ſuch philoſophical Importance, 
Their common Attempt is to define the 
Nature, or fix the Criterion of Virtue : Ti 
this End, the firſt affirms, it conſiſts in: 
Conformity of our Actions to the Fair and 
Handſome, the Sublime and Beautiful 
Things: The Second, the Fitneſs, Reaſon, 
and Relations of Things: The Third, th: 
Truth of Things. But inaſmuch as the: 
general Terms of Beauty, Fitneſs, Trut), 
convey not any more determinate Idea, tha 
that of Virtue, which they are brought tt 
define; the ſeveral pretended Definitioni 
are therefore inadequate and deffeftive 


+ © _ co . uu. a. tows > oo ww . 


Let it be obſerved once for all, that the Definition: 
here cenſured as defective, are little more than dire 
Tranſcripts of what the old Greet Phiſoſophers, and 
Tully after them, have ſaid on the ſame Subject. I 
ſhew how generally this Kind of Language infects the 
Writers on Morality, we need only tranſcribe the fub- 
ſequent Paſſage from a Follower of the noble Write! 
We need not therefore be at a Loſs, ſaid he, for ; 
* Deſcription of the ſovereign Good—We may call it 
* KRectitude of Conduct. If that be too contracted, e 
„ may enlarge, and ſay, tis to live perpetually (clect- 
ing and rejecting according to the Standard of cur Br 
« ing. If we are for ſtill different Views, we may a); 
« "tis—to live in the Diſcharge of Moral Office;—to 
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true Nature in the following Section. 


1 eerlo . 


dare not been often ſtruck with Admira- 


nd Magnificence of Form, which appear 
| an Evening Rainbow. The wninſtrud7- 
u in Philoſophy conſider that ſplendid 
Object, not as dependent on any other, 
but as being poſſeſſed of a ſeHgiven and 
yigina! Beauty. But he who is led to 
Bo know, that its Place and Appearance al- 
Eways varies with the Situation of the Sun; 

mat when the latter is in his Meridian, the 
. Wformer becomes an inconſiderable Curve 
n eirting the Horizon; that as the Sun de- 
ends, the Rainbow riſes ; till at the Time 
Inf his Setting, it encompaſſes the Heavens 
With a glorious Circle; yet dies away when 
de diſappears; the Inquirer is then con- 
dinced, that this gay Meteor did but ſhine 


live according to Nature — To live accarding to Virtue 


. To live according to , Experience of thoſe Things 
ah, which happen around us,” "Three Treatiſes by 
— h 


J. H. Treat. 3d, p. 27. 
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Var then is Virtue? Let us conſider > * © T- 
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| | | TH ERE are few among Mankind, whos E CT. 


III 


$0n at the Sight of that Variety of Colours 
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with a borrowed Splendor, derived from th 
Influence of that mighty Luminary. 
Tuus, in like manner, though the Bea 


ty, Fitneſs, Truth, or VIR Tux, of all tho: 


Actions which we term morally Good, ſeen 
at firſt View to reſide in the ſeveral Action; 
in an original and independent Manner, 
yet on a nearer Scrutiny we ſhall find, tha 
properly ſpeaking, their Nature ariſeth fron 
their Ends and Conſequences; that as thet 
vary, the Nature of the ſeveral Action 
varies with them; tliat from thele alone 
Actions gain their Splendor, are denom 
nated morally Good, and give us the Ide 
of Beauty, Fitneſs, Truth, or Virtue. 
Tur firſt Proofs in Support of thi 
Opinion ſhall be drawn from thoſe ver 
Writers who moſt zealouſly oppoſe it. And 


attempt to fix their ſeveral Criterions d 
« abſolute independent Beauty, Fitneß 
and Truth; they are obliged to admi 
* Exceptions, which effectually deſtroy wht 
« they deſign to eſtabliſh.” The follow- 
ing Inſtance, from one of theſe celebrates 
Writers, is equally applicable to the othe! 
two. 
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Mz. WoLLaAsToON ſpeaks in the following 8 E c r. 
Manner: © To talk to a Poſt, or otherwiſe _ 
1 treat it as if it was a Man would ſurely 
be reckoned an Abſurdity, if not Dif- 
[ traction. Why? ? Becauſe this is to treat 
j 


it as being what it is not. And why 
* ſhould not the Converſe be reckoned as 
bad; that is, to treat a Man as a Poſt ? 
10 As if he had no Senſe, and felt not In- 
. juries which he doth feel; as if to him 
| * Pain and Sorrow were not Pain; Hap- 
E « pineſs not Happineſs v. Now, you ſee 
E that on his Scheme of abſolute irrelative 
Truth, the Abſurdity of 7a/king to a Poſt is 
© preciſely of the ſame Nature with that of 
E injuring a Man: For in both Caſes, we 


AE 
"i treat the Poſt and the Man, as being what 
* F | they are not. Conſequently, on this Philo- 


. ſophy, if it be morally Evil, to znjure a Man, 
1 tis likewiſe morally Evil to Zalk to a Poſt. 
4 Not that I ſuppoſe Mr. WoLLASTON would 
haye maintained this Conſequence. He 
knew that the firſt of theſe Abſurdities 
| would only deſerve the Name of Filly; 
| the latter, of a Crime. As therefore he 
allows that Truth is equally violated in 
"ther Caſe ; as there is ſomething highly 
m Rel. of Nat, p. 15. 

immoral 
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Es84Y immoral in the one, and nothing immoral n 


the other, here is an Exception which oye. 
turns his Principle: which proves that th 
Morality or Immorality of Actions depeng 
on ſomething diſtinet from mere abſtrad 
irrelative Truth, 

Tur ſame Exception muſt be admitte! 
on Dr. CLarKE's Syſtem of Expreſſion 
For ſure, tis neither it nor reaſonable, tg 
agreeable to the Relations of Things, that; 


Man ſhould talk to a Poſt. Yet, althousk WW 


it be admitted as 7rrational and abſurd, | 


do not imagine, any of Dr. CLARKE's De- 
fenders would ſay it was immoral. % BW 
again, with regard to Lord SHAFTESBURY, 
tis clear there can be nothing of the Sim 
or Beautiful in this Action of talking to! 
Poit : On the contrary, there is (to ule his 
own Manner of Expreſſion) an apparent 
Indecency, Impropriety, and D#ſſonance in 
it, Yet, although his Admirers might 
juſtly denominate it zncongrugs, they would 
ſurely be far from branding it as 
Here then the fame Exception again take: 
place, which demonſtrates, that Virtue can- 
not conſiſt either in ara Fitneſs ct 
Beauty ; but that ſomething further is re- 
quired in order to conſtitute its Nature. 
Poss1BLY 


On the Motroes to VI RTUx. 


which relate to inanimate Beings only, can 
operly be called no more than naturally 
| wal fit, or true : But that moral Fit- 
heſs, Beauty, or Truth, can only ariſe from 
ch Actions as relate to Beings that are 
le or intelligent. Mr. Barcuy ex- 
prefily makes this Exception: He affirms, 
that © moral Actions are ſuch as are Know- 
E ingly directed towards ſome Object in- 
I telligent or ſenſible”, 
 AnD fo far indeed this Refinement ap- 
proaches towards the Truth, as it excludes 
Bll inanimate Things from being the Ob- 
eds of moral Good and Evil. Yet even 
this Idea of moral Beauty, Fitneſs, or Truth, 


Cauſe innumerable Inſtances may be given, 


nd intelligent, ſome of which Actions are 
manifeſtly becoming, fit, or true; others as 
manifeſtly 7ncongruous, irrational, and falſe ; 
et none of them, in any degree, v1rtus 
Ir vicious, meritorious or immoral, Thus 
o ſpeak to a Man in a Language he under- 
plands, is an Action becoming, fit, or true; 


" Firſt Treat. on Moral Goadneſs, p. 28. 
Y 3 'tis 


& highly indeterminate and defective: Be- 
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* Poss1BLY therefore, the Patrons of theſe S = r. 


III. 


veral Theories may alledge, that Actions 


bf Actions directed towards Objects ſenſible 
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F ny” tis treating him according to the Orde 
4 Relations, and Truth of T hings; 'tis treat 


real Eſſence. 


be, we come now to inquire. And the 


ing him according to what he is. On th 
contrary, to ſpeak to him in a Language hy 
underſtands not, is an Action neither . 
coming, fit, nor true; tis treating him ac 
cording to what he is not; tis treating hin 
as a Poſt, But although the firſt of the{ 
Actions be undeniably becoming, fit, « 
true, who will call it Virtue? And though 
the latter be undeniably incongruous, ir 
tional, and falſe, who will call it Vice? Ye 
both theſe Actions are directed towards: 
Being that is ſenſible and intelligent. | 


follows therefore, that an Action is nd 


either morally Good or Evil, merely becauk: 
it is conformable to the Beauty, Fitneß 
or Truth of Things, even though it be di 
rected towards an Object both fen and 
intelligent; but that ſomething ſtill further 
ſome more diſtinguiſhing and characteriſtic 
Circumſtances is neceſlary, 1 in order to fix it 


Wurar this peculiar Circumſtance may 


firſt Lights in this Inquiry ſhall be bor 
rowed from theſe very celebrated Writers 
whom we have here ventured to oppo!t 


For 


On the Motives to VikTut. 129 
por ſuch is the Force and Energy of Truth, = Cr. | 
chat, while they are attempting to involve ur i 
baer in a Cloud of Metaphyſics; ſhe breaks 
WS through the myſtic Veil they had prepared 
and woven for her with ſo much Art, and N 
diffuſeth a Stream of genuine Luſtre, which 1 
te moſt obdurate Prejudice can hardly þ 

© ivithſtand. 
E AnD firſt, though the v0 Writer every | 
where attempts to fix an original, indepen- i 
dent, moral Beauty of Action, to which 


Ee 3 
” 
7», 


erery thing is to be referred, and which it- (| 
© ſelf is not to be referred to any thing fur- 
E ther ® : Yet when he comes to an Enume- 
ntion of thoſe particular Actions, which 
4 may be called morally Beautiful, = always 
© ſingles out ſuch as have a direct and neceſ- 
| | fary Tendency to the Happineſs of Mankind, 1 
Thus he talks of the Notion of a public In- 1 
| tereſt e, as neceſſary towards a proper Idea of | 
| Virtue: He ſpeaks of public Affection in 
the fame Manner; and reckons Generoſity, 
Kindneſs, and Compaſlion, as the Qualities 
| which alone can render Mankind truly vir- 
tuous. So again, when he fixes the Bounds 
| of the ſocial Aﬀections, he evidently refers 
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Ess Av us to the ſame End of human Happinek, 
66 If Kindneſs or Love of the moſt natural 
« Sort be irnmoderate, it is undoubtedly 
* vicious. For thus over- great Tenderneſ; 
6e deſtroys the Effect of Love; and exceſſive 

© Pity renders us incapable of giving Suc- 
* cour,” When he fixes the proper De- 
grees of the private Afections, he draws his 
Proof from this one Point, © that by 
* having the Self-Paſſions too intenſe ct 
e ſtrong, a Creature becomes miſerable”, 
Laſtly, when he draws a Catalogue of ſuch 
Affections, as are moſt oppoſite to Beauty and 
moral Good, he ſelects Malice, Hatred of 
© Society---Tyranny--=- Anger. Revenge 
* Treachery---Ingratitude *.” In all theſe 
Inſtances, the Reference to human Happi- 
neſs is fo particular and ſtrong, that from 
theſe alone an unprejudiced Mind may be 
convinced, that the Production of Human 
Happineſs is the great univerſal Fountain, 
whence our Actions derive their mori 
Beauty. | 
Tuvs again, though the excellent Dr. 
CLARKE attempts to fix the Nature and 
Eſſence of Virtue in certain Differences, 
Relations, and Fitneſſes of Things, to which 


9 Enqu B. i, p. 2. 53. -* Ibid; - bid. 
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Our 
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dur Actions ought ultimately to be referred; S = cer. 
yet in enumerating the ſeveral Actions which 
he denominates morally Good, he mentions 
none but what evidently promote the ſame 
great End, © the Happineſs of Man.” He 
E juſtly ſpeaks of the Welfare of the Whole, as 
being the neceſſary and moſt important Con- 
ſequence of virtuous Action. He tells us, 
phat it is more fit that Gop ſhould regard 
(the Good of the whole Creation, than that 
E © he ſhould make the Whole continually 
* miſerable : That all Men ſhould endea- 
* your to promote the un:verſal Good and 
* Welfare of all; than that all Men ſhould 
* be continually contriving the Rin and 
« Deſtruction of all'.“ Here again, the 
Reference is ſo direct and ſtrong to he 
Happineſs of Mankind, that even from the 
Inſtances alledged by the worthy Author, it 
appears, that a Conformity of our Actions to 
tis great End, is the very Eſſence of moral 
f EF Refitude. 
Mz. WoLLasToN is no leſs explicit in 
© this Particular: For in every Inſtance he 
brings, tbe Happineſs of Man is the fingle 
End to which his Rule of Truth verges in 
an unvaried Manner. Thus in the Paſſage 


e Demonſt, p. 455 Kc. 
5 K 2 already 
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already cited, though he conſiders the talk- 


— ing to a Poſt as an Abſurdity, he is far from 


condemning it as an immoral Action: But 
in the ſame Paragraph, when he comes to 
give an Inſtance of the Violation of moral 
Truth, he immediately has Recourſe toMar; 
and not only ſo, but to the. Happineſs of 
Man. Why (faith he) ſhould not the 
«© Converſe be reckoned as bad; that is, to 
« treat a Man as a Poſt, as if he had no 
« Senſe, and felt not Injuries, which he 
* doth feel; as if to him Pain and Sorrow 
« werenot Pain; Happineſs not Happineſs? 
At other Times he affirms, that the Impor- 
* tance of the Truths on the one and the 
ce otherSide ſhould be diligently compared. 
And I would gladly know, how one Truth 
can be more important than another, un- 
leſs upon this Principle, and in reference 
to the Production of Happineſs. Himſelf 
indeed confirms this Interpretation, when 
he ſpeaks as follows: The Truth violated 
< 1n the former Caſe was, B had a Property 
in that which gave him ſuch a Degree ot 
« Happineſs : That violated in the latter was, 
* B had a Propriety in that which gave him 


* 


*© @ Happineſs vaſtly ſuperior to the other : 


a Rel, of Nat. P 19. T] 
6 IC 
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« The Violation therefore in the latter Caſe S © © r. 
« was upon this Account a vaſtly greater 
« Violation than in the former *.“ 

Tuxsk Evidences may ſeem ſufficient: 
But that all poſſible Satisfaction may be gi- 


ven in a Circumſtance which is of the 
oreateſt Weight in the preſent Queſtion, 
theſe further Obſervations may be added. 
As therefore theſe celebrated Writers 
give no Inſtances of moral Beauty, Fitneſs, 
or Truth, but what finally relate to the 
Happineſs of Man; ſo, if we appeal to the 
common Senſe of Mankind, we ſhall ſee 
that the Idea of Virtue hath never been uni- 
verſally affixed to any Action or Affection 
of the Mind, unleſs where this Tendency 


E to produce Happineſs was at leaſt apparent. 


What are all the black Catalogues of Vice 
or moral Turpitude, which we read in 
Hiſtory, or find in the Circle of our own 
Experience, what are they but ſo many In- 
ſtances of Miſery produced? And what are 
the fair and amiable Atchievments of Le- 
91flators, Patriots, and Sages, renowned in 
Story, what but ſo many Efforts to raiſe 
Mankind from Miſery, and eſtabliſh the 
public Happineſs on a ſure Foundation ? 


* Rel. of Nat. p. 21. 
"8: 8 The 
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Es 5 4 YThe firſt are vicious, immoral, deformed, be- 
m————cauſc there we ſee Mankind afflicted, or de- 
Aroyed: The latter are virtuous, right, beau- 
tiful, becauſe here we ſee Mankind pre- 
ſerved and aſſiſted. | 
Bur that Happineſs is the laſt Criterion 
or Teſt, to which the moral Beauty, Truth, 
or Rectitude of our Affections is to be re- 
ferred, the two following Circumſtances de- 
monſtrate: Firſt «thoſe very Affections and 
« Actions, which, in the ordinary Courſe of 
Things, are approved as virtuous, do 
* change their Nature, and become vicious 
ce in the ſtricteſt Senſe, when they contra- 
« dict this fundamental Law, of the greateſt 
% public Happineſs.” Thus, although in 
ceneralitisa Parent's Duty to prefer a Child's 
Welfare to that of another Perſon, yet, 
if this natural and juſt Affection gain ſuch 
Strength, as to tempt the Parent to violate 
the Public for his Child's particular Wel— 
fare; what was before a Duty, by this be- 
comes immoderate and criminal. This the 
noble Writer hath allowed: © If Kindne!s 
or Love of the moſt natural Sort be zm- 
« moderate, it is undoubtedly vicious?,” And 
hence, he ſays, © the Exceſs of motherly 


i Eng. on Virtue, 
cc Love 
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Love is owned to be a vicious Fond- 8 5-5 
% neſs*. The ſame Variation takes place 

with regard to every other Relation between 


Man and Man. Inſomuch, that the ſupe- 


tior Regards which we owe to our Family, 
Friends, Fellow-Citizens, and Countrymen 
Regards which, in their proper Degree, 
* aſpire to the amiable and high Names of 


E domeſtic Love, Friendſhip, Patriotiſm,--- 


when once they deſert and violate the grand 
Principle of univerſal Happineſs, become a 
vicious Fondneſs, a mean and odious Parti- 
aulit, juſtly ſtigmatized by all, as ignomi- 
nious and unworthy. 

* SECONDLY, With ſuch uncontrouled Au- 
E thority does this great Principle command 
us; that Actions, which arc in their own 
Nature moſt ſhocking to every humane 
Affection, loſe at once their moral Defor- 
E © mity, when they become ſubſervient to 
b © the general Welfare; and aſſume both 
= ©the Name and the Nature of Virtue.” 
For what is more contrary to every gentle 
and kind Affection, that dwells in the hu- 
man Breaſt, than to ſhed the Blood, or de- 
ſtroy the Life of Man? Yet the ruling Prin- 


ciple above-mentioned, can reconcile us 


z Fug. on Virtue, 


K 4 even 


— ths _ — _ 
— —é— 3 


E s 5AY even to this. And when the Neceſſity of 
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public Example compels us to make a Sa- 
crifice of this Kind; though we may la. 
ment the Occaſion, we cannot condemn the 
Fact: So far are we from branding it as 
Murder, that we approve it as Juſtice : and 
always defend it on this great Principle 
alone, that it was neceſſary for the public 
Good. 
Tuus it appears, that thoſe Actions 
which we denominate Virtuous, Beautiful, 
Fit, or True, have not any abſolute and in- 
dependent, but a relative and reflected Beau- 
ty: And that their Tendency to produce 
Happineſs is the only Source from whence 
they derive their Luſtre. Hence therefore 
we may obtain a juſt and adequate Defi- 
nition of Virtue: Which is no other than 
the Conformity of our Affections with the 


The Gentlemen above examined ſeem to have mil- 
taken the Attributes of Virtue for its Eſſence. Virtue is 
procuring Happineſs : To procure Happineſs is braut:- 

ut, reaſonable, true ; theſe are the Qualities or Attri- 
butes of the Action: But the Action itſelf, or its E/ 
fence, is procuring Happineſs. 

The Reader who is, curious to examine further into 
this Subject, may conſult the Prelim. Diſſert. to Dr. 
Law's Tranſlation of K1nG's Origin of Evil : Toge- 
ther with ſeveral Paſſages in the Tranſlator's Notes, 
where he will find Senſe and Metaphyſics united in © 
yery eminent and extraordinary Degree, 


te public 
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f 10 1 Good: Or © the voluntary Pro- S E C r. 


© «© duction of the greateſt Happineſs.” 


SECTION. Iv, 


IT may poſſibly ſeem ſtrange that ſo 8 + c Tt. 


much has been thought neceſſary to be op- 
| poſed to theſe metaphyſical Refmements con- 

cerning the Nature of Virtue: But in Re- 
ality, tis a Point of the utmoſt Conſequence: 
For theſe Refinements have given Riſe to a 
plauſible Objection, which hath been re- 
tailed in a popular Manner by a late wordy 
Writer; whoſe leaſt Merit it is to have ſup- 
plied our modiſh Coffee-houſe Philoſophers 


F with ſuch a Variety of faſhionable Topics, 


© that they have never felt the leaſt Want of 
E that antiquated Affiſtance derived from 
Knowledge, Parts, and Learning. 
| Tris Gentleman taking Advantage of 
E theſe metaphyſical Refinements, and parti- 
cularly of the noble Writer's imaginary 
scheme of abſolute, irrelative Beauty, “ the 
Hunting after which (he elegantly af- 
| © firms) is not much better than a wild 
| * Gooſe Chaſe“; attempts from hence to 
& demonſtrate, for the Benefit of his Country, 
* Fable of the Beet, vol. i. p. 380. oct. Ed. 
| | that 


HI. 


—— — 


IV. 
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Essay that we are utterly miſtaken, when we 


———— 


ce look upon Virtue and Vice as permanent 
« Realities, that muſt ever be the ſame in 
&« all Countries and all Ages: And thus 
he proſecutes his Argument. 

Tuꝝ Worth or Excellence of every thing 
he ſays, varies according to Fancy or Opi- 
nion. © Even in human Creatures, what 
e is beautiful in one Country, is not fo in 
* another. --- Three hundred Years ago, 
© Men were ſhaved as cloſely as they are 
* now; fince that, they have wore Beard: 
« Ho mean and comical a Man looks, 
te that is otherwiſe well-drefled,in a narrow- 
* brimed Hat, when every body wear; 
broad ones? And again, how monſtrous 
eis a very great Hat, when the other Ex- 
* treme has been in Faſhion for a conſidera- 
*© bleTime?---The many Ways of laying out 
* a Garden judiciouſly arealmoſt innumera- 
© ble; and what is called Beautiful in them, 
e yaries according to the different Taſte of 
% Nations and Ages ©.” Thus capricious 
and uncertain, he tells us, are our Ideas of 
natural Beauty ; and theſe he brings home 
to the Point of Morals : In Morals there 
« is no greater Certainty : Plurality ot 

, © Fableof the Bees, p. 372. J P. 376. 

Wives 
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Wives is odious among Chriſtians, and all S f c T- 
FE” the Wit and Learning of a great Genius 
in Defence of it, has been rejected with 
Contempt. But Polygamy is not ſhock- 
ing to a Mahometan. What Men have 
learnt from their Infancy enſlaves them, 

E © and the Force of Cuſtom warps Nature, 
and at the ſame time imitates her in ſuch 
a Manner, that it is often difficult to 
E © know, which of them we are influenced 
by. In the Eaſt formerly, Siſters mar- 
ried Brothers, and it was meritorious for 
a Man to marry his Mother. Such Al- 
liances are abominable : But it is certain, 
that whatever Horror we conceive at the 
Thoughts of them, there is nothing in 
Nature repugnant againſt them, but what 
is built upon Mode and Cuſtom. A re- 
ligious Mahometan may receive as great an 
E © Averſion againſt Wine. Hence, with 
> great Stretch of Reaſoning, he concludes, 
that Virtue and Vice are not permanent 
E © Realities,” but vary as other Faſhions, 
and are ſubject to no other Law, than that 
of Fancy and Opinion. 

.f ſo far indeed, this Gentleman ſeems 
do have argued juſtly, while he contends 


. Fable of the Bees, p. 377, 379. 


that 
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E SSAY that mere Approbation and Diſiike, the men 


ſome Kinds of moral Beauty and Deformit, 


and Dri/iike, how ſhall we ever know. 
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lcdea of Beauty and Deformity, Truth q 
e without Reference to ſome fur. 
ther End, can never conſtitute a real or pe. 
manent Foundation of Vice or Virtue, Fo 
as he hath obſerved, there have indeed bem 
conſiderable Differences of Opinion upo 


YR ' — nnn, 
— — 


in the different Nations and Ages of th: 
World: And each Age and Nation hat) 
ever been alike poſitive in aſſerting the Pro 
priety of its own. Therefore, unleſs w 
have ſome further Teſt, ſome other diſtin: 
guiſhing and characteriſtic Circumſtance to 
refer to, beſides that of mere Approbatin 


AJ 


nie ww 2 mo © wy ww ew 9» wa EW 


which of theſe anomalous Opinions are rig 
or wrong ? It we have nothing further ts 
appeal to, than the mere Propriety of Taſ: 
though each may be thoroughly ſatisfied 
the Juſtneſs of his own ; yet he ought in 
Reaſon to allow the ſame Right of Choice 
to the reſt of Mankind in every Age and 
Nation : And thus indeed, moral Beauty and 
Deformity, Virtue and Vice, could have s 
other Law, than that of Fancy and Opinio. 
Bor when the great End of public Hap- W 

pineſs is ultimately referred to, as the ch 

| SER | untfori 
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niform Circumſtance that conſtitutes the 5 1 To 


&-#itude of human Actions; then indeed 
F irtue and Vice aſſume a more real and per- 
anent Nature: The common Senſe, nay, 
the very Neceſſities of Mankind, will urge 
them to make an unvaried akd juſt Di/- 
chin: For Happineſs and Miſery make 
too ſtrong an Appeal to all the Faculties of 
Man, to be borne down by the Caprice of 
Fancy and Opinion. That it was either an 
accidental or a deſigned Inattention to the 
great Principle of Happineſs, that gave this 
coarſe Writer an Occaſion to call in queſtion 
the permanent Reality of Vice and Virtue, 
the following Conſiderations may ſuffici- 
ently convince us. 
E SHOULD any one aſk, whether Health and 
ES:ckneſs are two different Things, no doubt 
we ſhould anſwer in the Affirmative: And 
E would ſurely ſuſpect any Man's Sincerity, 
E who ſhould tell us, that what was accounted 
Health in one Age or Nation, was ac- 
counted Sickneſs in another. There are 
E likewiſe ſuch Things as wholeſome Food 
and Poiſons : Nor would we entertain a 
much better Opinion of him who ſhould 
affirm that a/ depends upon Fancy; that 
E Breaa or Milt are nouriſhing or deſtructive, 
| that 
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Es sar that Arſenic and Sublimate are wholeſom: 
. poiſonous, as Imagination and Opinin 


dictate. On the contrary, we know ther 
Nature with reſpect to Man, is invariable: 
The one, univerſally wholeſome, the othe; 
poiſonous, Further: we know there han 
been Debates among Phyſicians, about Re. 
gimen and Diet: That ſome have main. 
tained the Wholeſomeneſs of animal, other, 


of vegetable Food: Some recommended the 


Drinking of Water, others of Wine, Ye 
none was ever ſo weak as to conclude from 
theſe different Opinions about wholeſome 
Diet, that the nouriſhing Qualities of Bread 
or the noxious ones of Arſenic, were nit 
permanent Realities with regard to Man; 
or, that the firſt could be made poiſonous, 
the latter, wholeſome, by Dint of Fang 
and Opinion. | 

Now, the Caſe we are debating is exaC- 
ly parallel. For ſure, the Happineſs and 
Miſery of Mankind are Things as diſtin 2s 
Health and Sickneſs: Whence it follows, 
that certain Actions, under the ſame Cir- 
cumſtances, mult univerſally produce Hap- 
pineſs or Miſery, as naturally as Food pro- 
duceth Health, or Poiſon Sickneſs and 


Death. We have already ſeen, that what- 
| cvor 


tend OS #. A: md a , Vo  .co A PS 
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| ever tends to the Good of all, is, by the con-S 2 e r. 
© ſent of all, denominated Virtue; that what. 
ever is contrary to this great End, is univer- | 
| ally branded as Vice; in the ſame Manner, 
as whatever nouriſhes the Body is called 
E Fd; whatever deſtroys it, Poiſon, Ac- 

: cordingly, we find the Agreement among 
Mankind as uniform on the one Subject, as 

on the other. All Ages and Nations having 1 
without Exception or Variance maintained, LO 


that Humanity, Fidelity, Truth, Tem- 1 | 
perance, and mutual Benevolence, do as na- kan 
turally produce Happineſs, as Food gives 1 


Health to the Body: That Cruelty, Trea- 1 
chery, Lying, Intemperance, Inhumanity, 1 
Adultery, Murder, do as naturally give Riſe i 


Eto Miſery, as Poiſon brings on Sickneſs and i 
Death. 1 
" | | | 

| 
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Bor hath not this Author given ſuch 
Inſta nces as prove, that what is deteſted as 
Vice in one Country, i is applauded as Virtue 1 
in another? That Polygamy and inceſtucus 
Marriages have been in ſome Nations re- 
puted /awofal, in others meritorious? And if 
one Virtue or Vice be imaginary or variable, 
doth it not clearly follow that all are ſo? 

| Now a Man of a common Turn of 
Thought would be apt to make a very dif- 
| ferent 
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E 88AYferent Inference. 


IL 
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fixed and invariable. The Conſent of 


kind in the one, proves as much as their 
Diſagreement in the other. And *tis evident 
that both their Conſent and Diſagreement 
ariſe from the ſame Principle: A Principle 
which deſtroys the Tenets, which this Au. 
thor labours to eſtabliſh. For, to reſume 
our Illuſtration, as the various Opinion: 
concerning the ſuperior Wholeſomeneſs q 


this or that Kind of Diet, does not c 
the Nature of Bread or Poiſon; ſo n 


can the various Opinions concerning 


If from the Variety o 
Opinions among Mankind as to ſome Vir. 
tues or Vices, he concluded theſe were 14. 
riable; then from the univerſal Agreement 
of Mankind with regard to other Virtue 
and Vices, he would conclude Zheſe wer, 


Man- 


hange 
either 


Pily- 


gamy or Inceſt, affect or change the Nature 
of Benevolence and Generofity, Adultery and 
Murder. Tis plain, theſe various Opinions 
have been formed © upon ſuch Actions on 
« as are not univerſally and clearly con. 
e nected with the Happineſs or Miſery cd 
% Mankind.” As theſe Actions have been 


deemed productive of the one or the 


ot ber, 


they have been regarded as Virtues a 


Vices : But this Variety of Opinions d 


- 


Oes no 
more 
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more unſettle the Nature of thoſe Actions, = cr. 
= whoſe Tendency is clear and certain; than IV. 
the Debates on the ſuperior Wholeſomeneſs 
of animal or vegetable Diet can change the 
| Nature of Bread and Poiſon, Hence it ap- 

# pears, that Virtue and Vice ate permanent 
| Realities, and that their Nature is fixed, 
5 certain, and in variable. 

: Tuus one Extreme produceth another. 
For the noble Writer and this Gentleman, 
© through a ſtrong Diflike of each other's 
| Syſtem, have both endeavoured to prove 
tao much, and in Conſequence have proved 
© thing. The one, contending for the per- 
manent Reality of Virtue, and, not content 
to fix it on its proper Baſis, attempts to eſta- 
bliſh certain abſolute and 7mmutable Forms 
of Beauty, without Regard to any further 
End; and thus, by laying a chimerical 
Foundation, betrays the Cauſe which he ſo 
E generouſly defends, The other, intent on 
E deſtroying the permanent Reality of Virtue 
and Vice, and perceiving how weak a Baſis 
the noble Writer had laid for their Eſta- 
E bliſhment, after proving is to be imagi- 
„ Pary, as wiſely as honeſtly infers, there is 
of no real one in Nature, We now ſee the 
no WF Folly of theſe Extremes: That as on the 
ore L | one 
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Es A Yone Part, Virtue and Vice are Things mere. 
ly relative to the Happineſs of Man; ſo on 
the other, while Man continues what he 
is, all thoſe Relations which concern his 
Happineſs, and ariſe from his preſent Man- 


| ner of Exiſtence, are likewiſe fr manent 
F and zmmutable. 
| SE CHMDON:v; 
140 | SHT. BUT this idle Objection againſt the per- 
7 1 V. manent Reality of Virtue and Vice, is not 
[Mi | the only one which the Writer laſt men- 
11-3 tioned hath laboured, for the Deſtruction of WF; 
112 Religion and Virtue. For the main Drift WW 
it and Intention of his Book is to prove no les WW 
— a Paradox than this, that“ private Vices are 
l/ 2 public Benefits.” Now, till this Ob- Wo 
5. jection be removed, our Idea and Definition Wt} 
4 of Virtue can never be thoroughly eſta- di 
"We | bliſhed. For if pr1vate Vices be public Be- Nec 
— 1 1 nefits, then private Virtues are public MY co 
bi chiefs. And it to, what becomes of our Wer 
1 | Definition? 
9 Tur firſt notable Circumſtance in this Writ 


104 formidable Afﬀertion of Dr. MANDEVILLE, 
14 is its utter Inconſiſtency with all that he 
| hath advanced in order to deſtroy tic 


Reaiity of Vice and Virtue, For it indeed 
4 thele 
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E” theſe be mere Names, the Creatures of S Er. 


Fancy and Opinion, how can they be at- 
© tended with any uniform Effects? How can 

| they be either public Benefits, or public 
© Evils f---If, on the contrary, they really 
produce certain uniform Effects, as he hath 
E attempted to prove, how can they be mere 
E Non-Entities, the Creatures of Fancy and 
Opinion? Here lies a groſs and palpable 
Incoherence: Take which of his two 
Theories you pleaſe, the other abſolutely 
© deſtroys it. If Vice be a public Benefit, it 
muſt be a permanent Reality : If it is not a 
permanent Reality, it cannot be a public 
© Benefit, | 
Lr us now examine the Foundations 
on which he hath built this ſtrange Hypo- 
theſis. His Book may be analyſed into four 
different Principles, which he hath variouſly 
combined, or rather jumbled together, ac- 
cording as each in their Turn would beſt 
lerve his Purpoſe. 

Tur firſt Principle he lays down, or 
ther takes for granted, is, © that Man is 
a Compound of evil Paſſions: In other 
Words, © that the Gratification of the na- 
* I tural Appetites is in itſelf aVice.“ There 
Ke in his Book at leaſt a hundred Pages 
© Bl L. 2 of 
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Es 5 AYof the loweſt common Place Declamation, 
all founded on this one Principle, brought 
from the ſolitary Caves and Viſions of the 
Deſart. Thus the Deſire of being eſteem. 

ed by others, he ſtigmatizes with the Name 

of Pride: The natural Deſire of ſocial 
Converſe between the two Sexes, he diſtin. 
guiſheth by a groſſer Appellation. In a word, 
through the whole Courſe of his Argument, 

he ſuppoſes that every ſelfiſh Appetite (that 

is, every Appetite which hath regard to our- 

ſelf) is in its own Nature vile and abominable. 

This the candid Reader will probably think 

a little hard upon human Nature: That no 

Man can he vir:uous, while he endeavours 

to be eſteemed, while he loves to quench 

his Thirſt, miniſter to Poſterity, or eat his 
Dinner, On the Weight of theſe plain 
Inſtances, the Value of this firſt Principle 

may be ſafely left to any Man's impartial 

Trial. 

Having thus branded every Gratif- 

cation of the natural Appetites ; he gains 

from hence a proper Foundation for the 

ſecond Pillar of this Temple of Vice. For 
he acquaints us with great ſolemnity, that, 
of all other Vices, that of Luxury is mol 
beneficial to a State ; And that if this were 
x baniſhed 
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E taniſhed the Nation, all Kinds of manual S = cr. 
: Occupations would immediately languiſh E 
and decay . He ſays indeed, that Pedants 
make Objections to this Vice of Luxury, 
and tell you, that it enervates a People: But 
he adds, that, © ſince he has ſeen the World, 
e the Conſequences of Luxury to a Nation 
e ſeem not ſo dreadful to him as they did . 
Had he left the Matter here, we ſhould 
have been at a Loſs to know how he would 
WW have made out this ſtrange Tale: But the 
© Riddle is cleared up at once, when we hear 
bim ſay, that © every thing is Luxury, that 
© © is not immediately neceſſary to make Man 
( © ſubfiſt as he is a living Creature h.“ 


Wr ſhould have been ſtartled perhaps 


had he aſſured us, that he had a Vind-ill 
© which laid Eggs, and bred young ones: But 
© how cafily had he reconciled us to his Ve- 
> racity in only ſaying, that by a Vind-mill 
be meant a Gooſe, or a Turkey? 


Tavs, when he affirms that Luxury pro- 


duceth public Happineſs, we ſtand ready 
for ſome deep and ſubtile Speculation, to 
ſupport ſo wondrous a Paradox. But when 
he poorly tells us, „that every thing is 


Fable of the Bees, paſſim. & Ibid, p. 247. 
Ibid. p. 108. n l 
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Es5AY* Luxury that is not immediately neceflary 
Il. « to make Man ſubſiſt as he is a Living 
Creature; we laugh not ſo much at hi 
Impudence, as at our own Folly in giving 
Ear to ſo idle a Prater, who, when we 
thought we had him reforming States, and 
new-modeling Philoſophy, 1s all the while 
playing at Crambo. 

LrsT it ſhould be ſuſpected, that the 
Features of this Man's Folly are here ag- 
gravated, take a Copy of his Countenance 
in one Inſtance out of many that might be 
given. © The Conſequences (faith he) cf 
* this Vice of Luxury to a Nation, ſcem 
* not ſo dreadful to me as they did.” ---For 
e clean Linen weakens a Man no more 
ce than Flannel ',” Now from theſe Pal- 
ſages laid together, it appears; firſt, tha! 
Luxury is a Vice; ſecondly, that to wea: 
clean Linen is Luxury; and therefore, it 
comes out as clear as the Day, that 7» 
wear clean Linen is a Vice.“ 

SERIOUSLY ; The Sophiſtry here em- 
ployed is ſuch an Inſult as hath been but 
ſeldom offered to the human Underſtanding, 
Did ever any Man before---except only a 

Set of wrong-headed Enthuſiaſts, whoſe 


' Fable of the Bees, p. 119. 
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Viſions 
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| Viſions he is here obliged to adopt did S cer. 
f ever any Man maintain, that to uſe the 


Bounties of Nature, or enjoy the Conveni- 


ences of Life was a criminal Indulgence? 


Did ever any Man maintain, that he could 

be vicroufly luxurious, who neither hurt his 
E Neighbour nor himſelf * At this Rate, by 
an arbitrary Uſe of Words, and putting one 
E Expreſſion for another, we might boldly 
advance the moſt palpable Contradictions, 

and maintain that Dr. M—— D—LE was 
a Man of Modeſty and Virtue. 

Tus far we have ſeen this Writer en- 
deavouring to throw the yalſe Colours of 
Vice, upon the natural Paſſions, and ſuch a 


Uſe of the Gift of Nature as is really Jn-. 


nocent. In examining his two remaining 
Principles, we ſhall find him acting a Part 
the very reverſe ; and with the | ſame Ef- 
frontery, endeavouring to > the falſe 
Colours of public Utility on ſuch Actions and 
ſections as are really criminal and de- 
: it rudt e. 

Io this Purpoſe he boldly ſelects fume 
; of the moſt flagrant Crimes; and aſſures us, 
that without their happy Influence the Pub- 
de would ſuffer exceedingly. Who had 
cer dreamt, that Mankind receives Benefit 
| L 4 from 
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Ess av from Thieves and Houſe-breakers ? Yet he 


ft... tells us, that “ if all People were ſtricth 


c honeſt, half the Smiths in the Nation 
* would want Employment*? ” 
H1iG6HWAYMEN too, and Rebbers are uſe- 
ful in their Generation. For *© if a Miſe 
©« ſhould be robbed of five hundred or 1 
ce thouſand Guineas |, it is certain, that as 
* ſoon as this Money ſhould come to circu- 
<« late, the Nation would be the better for 
ce the Robbery, and receive the ſame and az 
c real a Benefit from it, as if an Archbiſhop 
had left the ſame Sum to the Public =,” 
HE is abundantly rhetorical on © the large 
© Catalogue of ſolid. Bleflings that accrue 
* from, and are owing to intoxicating 
< Gin®.” Inſomuch, that if the Drunken- 


** 


* 


4 


k Fable of the Bees, p. 82. 

| There is a common Error with regard to Miſer, 
on which this pretended Argument is built. They are 
generally accounted the greateſt Enemies of $92), 
becauſe they hoard the Wealth which ought tocirculate. 
Now, to give even a Miſer his Due, this is really a 
groundleſs Charge: For they ſeldom hoard more than 
certain uſeleſs Papers in the Shape of Notes, Bonds, 
and Mortgages : While the Wealth which they thus 
hoard inImagination, circulates freely among all Ranks 
of People. The Guilt of the Miſer's Paſſion lies in 
it's being eſlentially deſtructive both of Juſtice and Be- 
nevolence. | 


Fable of the Bees, p. 8 3. bid. p. 89. 


nels 
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neſs and Frenzy ariſing from the exceſſive S = c r. 


YL be of this ſalutary Liquor were curbed by 
the Magiſtrate, he ſeems to foretell the moſt 
fatal Conſequences to the public Wealth 
and Welfare. 

Here then he enumerates ſeveral real 
Crimes, which are neceſſarily attended with 
great Evils ; and theſe he demonſtrates, are 
E accidentally productive of ſome Good. And 
this indeed is the only Part of his Argu- 


ment, that is attended with any Degree of 
Plauſibility: For here, it muſt be owned, 
there is Room for a diſhoneſt Mind to con- 
fund, though by no means to convince an 


© impartial Reader. Becauſe the Conſe- 
© quences of theſe Crimes being of a various 
and diſcordant Nature, ſome having the Ap- 
© pearance of Good, and others of I to So- 
ciety; a rhetorical Diſplay of the former 
may poſſibly induce a ſuperficial Inquirer, 
| Who is caught by a Glare of Eloquence, to 
doubt whether He do not really predomi- 
nate. But a moderate Share of Attention 
will convince us, that this is impoſſible. 
Becauſe all the real Vices he mentions, 
though they be accidentally productive of 
ſome Good ; yet tis ſuch as might effectu- 
ally be obtained without them. Thus the 

Money 
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On the Motroes to VikTou rs; 


Es5 4 y Money taken wrongfully by Stealth or Rob. 
. bery, is only of Service to the Public by it; 


Circulation: But Money may circulate with. 
out Stealth or Robbery ; and therefore tis 
neither the Stealth nor Robbery that is of 
Service to the Public. On the other part, 
there are great and ſubſtantial Evils, which 
theſe Crimes, and theſe alone give Riſe to, 
On this Occaſion one might be very large 
on the Terrors and Diſtreſs, the Murders, 
and conſequent Miſeries, which the Villa- 
nies patronized by this Writer do neceſſa- 
rily produce. One who was Maſter of Dr. 
MANDEVILLE's Town - Experience, might 
draw a ſtriking Picture of honeſt and in- 
duſtrious Families rouſed from Sleep at 
Midnight, only to be plundered and de— 
ſtroyed ; of the horrid Attempts of aban- 
doned Wickedneſs, let looſe from Fear by 
the Security of Darkneſs; the Shricks of 
raviſhed Maids and Matrons ; the dying 
Groans of Brothers, Fathers, Huſbands, 
weltring in their Blood; the Cries of in- 
nocent and helpleſs Orphans weeping over 
their murdered Parents, deprived at once 
of all that were dear to them, of all that 
could yield them Conſolation or Support ; 
and ſuffering every vile Indignity, that un- 
relenting 
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relenting Villainy can ſuggeſt or perpetrate. S c r. 
And how, think you, does this Scene of 
* domeſtic Horror change its original Nature, 
and riſe at length into a public Bleſſing? 
Why, becauſe the Adventurers, having 
made off with their Booty, may poſſibly 
= © lay it out upon a Har/, or ſquander it 
« in a Night-Cellar or Ginſhop*.” And 
thus the Money circulates through the Na- 
tion. But, in the mean time, our Philoſo- 
pher hath forgot the helpleſs Family re- 
duced to Beggary by the Proweſs of his 
nocturnal Heroes : He hath forgot that the 
E fond and indulgent Parent might no leſs 
probably have laid out the Money in the 
E temperate Maintenance and liberal Educa- 
tion of his Children, which is now ſquan- 
cered in unprofitable Riot and Exceſs : That 
| theſe Deſtroyers of other Mens Happineſs 
and their own, had they been employed in 
| honeſt Labour, in the Cultivation of Lands, 
or the Improvement of Manufatures, might 
E have done ſubſtantial Services to the Public 
and themſelves, without the guilty Alloy 
of unprovoked Miſchief. From theſe Cir- 
| cumſtances, impartially compared, tis evi- | 
dent, that the only eſſential Conſequence of 


Fable of the Bees, p. d4, 85. 
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On the Mlotides to VIR TUR. 


Es88ar private Vice is public Miſery: And thus our 


— 


Author's new-faſhioned Syſtem of Moral; 
falls back again into nothing. 

His fourth Principle is much leſs plau. 
fible. Indeed he never applies to this, but 
when reduced to the laſt Neceſſity: When 
therefore every other Foundation fails him, 
he attempts to impoſe upon his Reader' 
Negligence or Simplicity, by repreſenting 
Vice as a Cauſe, where in Reality 'tis a Con- 


ſequence. Thus he tells us, Great Wealth 


*« and foreign Treaſure will ever ſcorn to 
te come among Men, unleſs you'll admit 
ce their inſeparable Companions, Avarice and 
« Luxury: Where Trade is conſiderable, 
& Fraud will intrude. To be at once well. 
& bred and ſincere, is no leſs than a Contra- 
cc diction: And therefore whilſt Man ad- 
* vances in Knowledge, and his Manners 
<* are poliſhed, we muſt expect to ſee at the 
* ſame time his Defires enlarged, his Ap- 
* petites refined, and his Vices increaſed ”,” 
So again, having been driven from his other 
ſtrong Holds by certain impertinent Re- 
markers, whom he wiſely diſmiſſeth with 
an Air of Superiority and Contempt, he 
takes refuge in the ſame ambiguous Phraſes : 


Fable of the Bees, p. 201. 


a 


As 


On the Motrves to Virtue, 


| As that © Vice is inſe eparable from great and S © T* 
© << potent Societies, in the ſame Manner as 


dirty Streets are a necceſſary Evil, inſe- 
+ « parable from the Felicity of London a. 
Now, though this happy Simile may 
E work Wonders in a Cyffee- hauſe, amongſt 
© thoſe who ſee every dirty Alley pregnant 
E with Demonſtration; yet, 'tis to be hoped, 
more ſerious Readers may diſtinguiſh bet- 
ter; and be enabled to tell him, that be- 
fore they grant his Poſition, that private 
Vice is public Benefit, they expect he ſhould 
prove, © that the Dirt in London Streets, is 
the Cauſe or Inſtrument whereby London 
becomes a populous and flouriſhing City:“ 
A Propoſition almoſt as remote from com- 
mon Apprehenſion, as that Tenterden Steeple 
is the Cauſe of Goodeoin Sands. Thus, we 
ſee how dexterouſly he puts the Change upon 
the unwary Reader; and while he pretends 


to exhibit an eſſential Cauſe, ſlurs him off 


with an accidental Conſequence. 

IxTo theſe four Principles, all evidently 
Falſe or Foreign to the Purpoſe, his whole 
Book may be juſtly analyſed. Nor is there 
one Obſervation in the: Compaſs of ſo many 
Hundred Pages, which tends to ſupport the 

1 Fable of the Bees, Preface, p. 9, &c. 
L pernicious 
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158 On the Molives to VirTbE., 
ns oh pernicious Falſehood that diſgraceth hi; 
Title-Page, but what will naturally reſolve 
itſelf into one or other of theſe wretched 

| Sophiſms. Tis therefore unneceſſary to lead 
the Reader through all the Mindings of 
this immenſe Labyrinth of Falſehood; 'ti; 
enough, to have given the Clue which may 
ſafely conduct him through them. 


S:EC-T-3 O:N FL 


tcT. HAVING at length gained an ade- 
ü * quate Idea of Virtue, and found that it is no 
other than © the voluntary Production of 
e the greateſt public Happineſs; ”” we may 
now ſafely proceed to conſider, what are 
„ the Motives by which Mankind can be 
* induced to the Practice of it?” 

Ap here we ſhall find another meta- 
phyſical Cloud reſting upon this Path, in 
itſelf plain and eaſy to all Mankind. For 
the very Notion of the Motives to Virtue 
hath been as much confounded by moral 
Writers, as the Idea of Virtue itſelf. And 
here we might travel through another Syſ- 
tem of Legomachies; while one aſſerts, that 
we ought to be moved to laue and purſue 
Virtue, becauſe fe is beautiful; another, 


becauſe 
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E becauſe Virtue is good; another, becauſeS vc r. 


E Virtue is good in itſelf; a fourth, becauſe 
* Virtue is Truth ; a fifth, becauſe it is agree- 


able to Nature; a fixth, becauſe it is agree- 


able to the Relations of Things. 
hor 'tis ſuppoſed that the intelligent 
Reader, from a Review of the firit Section 
of this Eflay, may be convinced, that all 
theſe amuſing Expreſſions amount to no 
more than this, © that there is ſome Rea- 
ſon or other why we ought to practiſe 
« Virtue ; but that the particular Reaſon 
* doth not appear, notwithſtanding all this 
« refined Pomp of Affirmation.” And as 
it hath already been made evident, that the 
E Eſſence of Virtue conſiſts in a Conformity of 
our Affections and Actions, with the greateſt 
public Happineſs; fo it will now appear, 
that © the only Reaſon or Motive, by which 
* Individuals can poſſibly be nu d to the 
Practice of Virtue, muſt be the Feeling 
immediate, or the Proſpect of future 
private Happineſs.” 
| DovusTLEss, the noble Writer's Admirers 
vill deſpiſe and reject this, as an unworthy 


— 


Maxim. For ſo it hath happened, that in 


che height of their Zeal, for ſupporting his 
| Opinions, they generally ſtigmatize private 


Happineſs 
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Happineſs, as a Thing ſcarce worth a wif: 
Man's inquiring after. Indeed, the mary 
ambiguous Phraſes of their Maſter hatt 
contributed not a little to this vulgar Erry 
For in one Place, he brands the modem 
Philoſophers and Divines with the Nan 
of Sophiſters and Pedants, © for rating Life 
* by the Number and Exquiſiteneſs of the 
e pleaſing Senfations*.” ' At other Time: 
he ſpeaks of Pleaſure, with all the Con- 
tempt of an ancient Steig. In the ſame 
high Style of the Athenian Porch, he pal- 
ſeth Judgment on the Hopes of the Reli. 
gious: They have made Virtue ſo mer 
e cenary a Thing, and have talked ſo much 
&« of its Rewards, that one can hardly tel 
« what there is in it, after all, which can 
ce be worth rewarding *,” So again, he de- 
rides thoſe © modern Projectors, who would 
« new-frame the human Heart; and have 
a mighty Fancy to reduce all its Motions, 
Balances, and Weights to that one Prin- 
ciple and Foundation of a cool and del. 
berate Selfſhneſs: And thus, Love o 


<« one's Country, and Love of Mankind, 
© mult alſo be Se- Love. 


© Wit and Hum. Part iii. $4. * Moral, Part iii. y 
Now 


cc 
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Now ere we proceed further, it may be S E T. 
E neceſſary to remark, that in ſome Degree — 
there hath been a Szrife about Words in this x 
E Particular too. For theſe Expreſſions of 
CSelſiſbneſs and Diſiutereſtedneſs have been 
| uſed in a very looſe and indeterminate Man- 
ner. In one Senſe a Mtive is called dijin- 
tereſted; when it conſiſts in a pure beneve- 
ent Affection, or a Regard to the moral 
Senſe. In another, no Motive is dijin- 
tereſted: For even in acting according to 
theſe Impulſes of Benevolence and Con- 
ſcience, we gratify an Inclination, and act 
E upon the Principle or immediate Feeling of 
frivate Happineſs. Thus when we fay, We 
love Virtue for Virtue's Sake; tis only 
implied, that we find immediate Happineſs 
from the Love and Practice of Virtue, with- 
out Regard to external or future Conſe- 
quences. 
8 ANOTHER Source of mutual Miſappre- 
benſion on this Subject hath been © the Iu- 
| © troduction of metaphorical Expreſſions in- 
E © ftead of proper ones.” Nothing is fo 
common among the Writers on Morality, 
F 3 the Harmony of Virtue.” ---< The Pro- 
portion of Virtue.” So the noble Writer 
| frequently expreſſeth himſelf. But his fa- 
| a *I vourite 
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Es LAT vourite Term, borrowed indeed from the 


Ancients, is © the BRAUT of Virtue” 
===Yuce fi videri poſſet, mirabiles excitaret 
amore v. Of this our Author and his Fol. 
lowers, eſpecially the moſt ingenious of 
them *, are ſo enamoured, that they ſeem ut- 
terly to have forgot they are falling in Mi. 
taphor, when they deſcribe the Charms of 
this ſovereign Fair. Inſomuch, that an 
unexperienced Perſon, who ſhould read 
their Encomiums, would naturally fall into 
the Miſtake of him, who aſked the Philo- 
ſopher „Whether the Virtues were not 
t living Creatures???“ Now this figurativ 


Manner, ſo eſſentially interwoven into phi- 


loſophical Diſquiſition, hath been the Oc- 
caſion of great Error. It tends to miſlead 
us both with regard to the Nature of Vir- 
tue, and our Motives to the Practice of it 
For firſt, it induceth a Perſuaſion, that 
Virtue is excellent without Regard to any of 
its Conſequences: And ſecondly, that he 
muſt either want Eyes, or common Diſcern- 
ment, who doth not at firſt Sight fall in 
Love with this matchleſs Lady. 
"THEREFORE ſetting aſide, as much 2“ 
may be, all ambiguous Expreſſions, it ſeem 


Cicero. Mr. Hutcheſon. ? Senecæ Ep ſt. cui. 
4 evident 
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| evident, that © a Motive, from its very Na-S 8, r. 
4 ture, muſt be ſomething that affects our- 


4 ſelf.“ If any Man hath found out a Kind 
of Motive which doth not affect himſelf, he 
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hath made a deeper Inveſtigation into the | 
Springs, Weights, and Balances“ of the wn 

human Heart, than I can pretend to. Now 1 

wꝛahat can poſſibly affect cure, or deter- | 

mine us to Action, but either the Feeling F 
or Proſpect of Pleaſure or Pain, Happi- wn. 
| ws or Miſery ? 1 
* Bur to come to the direct Proof: Tis 1 [| 
evident, even to Demonſtration, that no 7 
Affection, can in the ſtrict Senſe, be more 1 
or leſs ſelſiſb or difintereſted than another; i) j 


E becauſe, whatever be its Olject, the Af- 
Feclion itſelf is ſtill no other than a Mode 
either of Pleaſure or of Pain; and is there- 
fore equally to be referred to the Mind or 
Feeling of the Patient, whatever be its ex- 
ternal Occaſion. Indeed, a late Writer of 
Subtilty and Refinement, hath attempted to 
make a Diſtinction here. He ſays, It 
n © hath been obſerved, that every Act of 
* Virtue or Friendſhip is attended with a 
| © ſecret Pleaſure; from whence it hath 
been concluded, that Friendſhip and Vir- 
tue could not be diſintereſted. But the 
| | M 2 Fallacy 
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| E * ar ce Pallacy of this is obvious. The virtucus 
' | — © Sentiment or Paſſion produces the Plea- 
| 4 | © ſure, and does not ariſe from it. I feel 


i cc a Pleaſure in doing good to my Friend, 
4 | N 0 


* 


Ik becauſe J love him: but I do not love him 
4 « for the Sake of that Pleaſure*.” Now 
my to me, the Fallacy of his is obvious. For 
14 in Fact, neither the Paſſion, nor the Plea- 
1171 ſure, are either the Cauſe or the Conſequence WW 
of each other; they neither produce nor i 
ariſe ſrom each other; becauſe in Reality, 

they are the ſame Thing under different Ex- 
preſſions. This will he clear, if we ſtate the 

Caſe as follows: © To love my Friend is 

e tofeel a Pleaſure in doing bim Good: And 
converſely; * to feel a Pleaſure in doing 

* Goa to my Friend, is to {ove him.“ 
Where 'tis plain that the Terms are ſynony- 
mous. The Pleaſure therefore is the very 
Paj/ion itfelf ; and neither prior nor poſtericr 

to it, as this Gentleman ſuppoſeth. 

AGAIN, that the Pleaſures of Benevo— 
lence, and the moral Senſe, are ſtrictly 
Selfijh, in this Senſe of the Word, like 
every other Enjoyment, ſeems evident from 
ſome parallel Conceſſions of the noble 
Writer, For theſe ſeemingly diſintereſted 


* Humc's Eſays, Aer. and Polit. p. 125. 
8 Pleaſures 
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E Pleaſures he perpetually ſets on a Level with SH. 
the Perceptions of natural Beauty, Order, 
Harmony, and Proportion, Theſe laſt are, 
| by all, acknowledged to be of the ſelfiſh 
Kind; therefore the other are ſo too; be- 
ing only a higher Order of the fame, and ex- 
preſsly called fo by the noble Writer b. 
Tur Reaſons why the great univerſal 
Principle of private Happineſs hath not been 
ſo clearly ſeen in the Benevoleut, as in the 
Self-Paſſions ; ſeem to be theſe. Firſt, Am- 
biguous Expreſſions, ſuch as have been re- 
marked above. 2dly, Perhaps ſome De- 
gree of Pride, and Affectation of Merit; 
becauſe Merit ſeems to appear in what is 
called Diſintereſt. 3dly, And perhaps: 
principally, becauſe in the Exercife of the 
benevolent Paſſions, the Happineſs is eſſen- 
tally concomitant with the Paſſion itfelf, 
and therefore is not eaſily ſeparated from it 
by the Imagination, ſo as to be conſidered 
as a diſtin End. Whereas in the Paſſions 
called Se/fi/h, the Happineſs ſought after is 
often unattainable, and therefore eaſily and 
neceſſarily diſtinguiſhed by the Imagination 
as a paſitive End, This Circumſtance of 
Union however, as is judiciouſly remarked 
b 1foralifts, Partii, þ 
Mz bY 
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E ** by one of the noble Writer's Followers“, 
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proves the great Superiority and Excellence 
of the benevolent Affections, conſidered as 2 
Source of Happineſs, beyond the Paſſions 
and Appetites, commonly called the Se. 

Bur although theſe Obſervations be ne- 
ceſſar , in order to clear up an Affair, which 
hath been much perplexed with philoſophi. 
cal, or r1fb1ſophical Refinements ; yet, on 
a cloſer Examination, it will appear, in the 
moſt direct Manner, from the noble Writer 
himſelf, that * there is no other Principle 
&« of human AGion, but that of the zmme- 
e diate or foreſeen Happineſs of the Agent:“ 
That all theſe amuſing Speculations con- 
cerning the Comely, Fit, and Decent ; all 
theſe verbal Separations between Pleaſure, 
Intereſt, F.cauty, and Good, might have been 
ſunk in one preciſe and plain Diſquiſition, 
concerning ſuch Actions and Affections as 
yield a laſting, and ſuch as afford only 2 
ſhort and tranſient Happineſs. For thus, 
after all, his Lordſhip explains himſelf: 
That Happineſs is to be purſued, and, in 
Fact, is always ſought after; that the 
* Queſtion is not, who loves himſelf, and 


> Three Treatiſes, by J. H. Treat. 3d. On Happi- 
neſs, p. 189. = | 
«& WUDo 
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© *© the rightef and after the trueſt Manner.— 
That tis the Height of Viſdom, no doubt, 

d to be rightly Selfiſh.” --- © Even to leave 
Family, Friends, Country, and Society 
4% in good Earneſt, who would not, if it 
« were Happineſs to do ſo *© ? * 

Txest Expreſſions are ſo ſtrongly point- 
ed, as to leave no further Doubt concern- 
ing the noble Writer's Sentiments on this 
Subject. Indeed, they are the natural Dic- 
© tates of common Senſe unſophiſticated with 
E falſe Philoſophy. In every ſubſequent De- 
date therefore, wherein his Lordſhip's Opi- 
| nions are concerned, we may ſafely build on 
this as an acknowledged and ſure Foun- 


dation, © that the Motives of Man to the 


Practice of Virtue, can only ariſe from a 
| © Senſe of his preſent, or a Proſpect of his 
| © future Happineſs.” 


SECTION VII. 


NOW this Concluſion will carry us to 8 3 T, 


another Queſtion of a very intereſting anc 

abſtruſe Nature: That is, How far, and 

* upon what Foundation, the uniform 
* Wit and Humour, Part ili. & 3. 

M 4 « Practice 
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* who not; but who loves and ſerves bumſelf'* *. 8 K * 
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Ess AY Practice of Virtue, is really and clear 
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cc 


connected with the Happineſs of every 
Individual?“ For fo far, as we have ſeen, 
and no further, can every Individual be na, 
turally moved to the Practice of it. 

Tus is evidently a Queſtion of Fa#; 
And as it relates to the Happineſs of Man, 
can only be determined by appealing to his 
Conſtitution. If this be indeed uniform and WF d 


variable ; that is, if every Individual ha i 
the ſame Perceptions, Paſſions, and Detircs; WF 3 
then indeed the ſources of Happineſs mult U 


be ſimilar and zwnchangeable. If, on the con- 
trary, different Men be differently confl- 
tuted ; if they have different Perceptions, 
Paſſions, and Deſires; then muſt the 
Sources of their Happineſs be equally <- 
F10US. 

Ir ſhould ſeem therefore, that © While 
Moralifts have been enquiring into hu— 
man Happineſs, they have generally con- 
ſidered it as ariſing from an zniform and 
particular Source, inſtead of tracing it up 
to thoſe various Fountains whence it really 
ſprings ; which are indefinitely various, 
combined, and indeterminable.” And 
this ſeems to have been the moſt general 
Foundation of Error, 
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Happineſs and Milery : Theſe are Senſe, 
Imagination, and the Paſſions, Now the 
lighteſt Obſervation will convince us, that 
theſe are aſſociated, ſeparated, and combined 
in Man, with a Variety almoſt infinite. In 
ſome, the Pleaſures and Pains of Senſe pre- 
dominate ; Imagination is dull; the Paſſions 
In others, a more delicate Frame 
awakens all the Powers of -Imagination ; 


the Paſſions are refined; the Senſes diſre- 


carded. A third Conſtitution is carried 
away by the Strength of Paſſion: The Calls 
of Senſe are contemned; and Imagination 
becomes no more than the neceſſary In- 
ſtrument of ſome further Gratification. 
From overlooking this plain Fact, ſeems 
to have ariſen the Diſcordance among Phi- 


| lolophers concerning the Happineſs of Man, 


And while each hath attempted to exhibit 


one favourite Picture, as the Paragon or 
Standard of human Kind; they have all 
omitted ſome Ten thouſand other Reſem- 
| blances which actually ſubſiſt in Nature. 


Tnvs, moſt of the Epreurean Sect, tho 


not the Founder of it“, have diſcarded Be- 


0 
Ext ö o GND? E714 Tay, CEC, Epicurus, 
nevolence 
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le we ſpeak with Preciſion, there are butS * dr. 
three Sources in Man, of Pleaſure and Pain, 
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Ess r nevolence and Virtue from their Syſtem d 
T rivate Happineſs. The modern Patri. 
nizers of this Scheme, Mr. HogBxs, D. 
MANDEVILLE, and ſeveral French Writer, 
after heaping up a Collection of ſordid ln. 
ſtances, which prove the ſenſual Inclination 
and Selfiſhnefs of Man, leap at once to their 
defired Concluſion, that the pretended pub. 
lic Affections are therefore no more tha 
the ſame low Paſſions in Diſguiſe. That 
Benevolence makes no Part of Man's Na. 
ture; that the human Kind are abſolutely 
unconnected with each other in Point o 
Affection: And that every Individual ſet 
and finds his private Happineſs in and from 
bimſelf alone. 

THE noble Writer, on the contrary, 
viewing the brighter Parts of human Na. 
ture, through the amiable Medium of the 
Socratic Philoſophy ; and fixing his Atten- 
Philoſophus, in libro quem Ratas Opiniones inſcribit, 
vitam cum Fuftitia conjunctam perturbatione vacare 
pronunciat ; injuſtam vero perturbatione quamplurima 
refertam eſſe; brevi dicto multæ veræ ſententiæ, et, 
ut ſummatim dicatur, id quod hominum improditatem 
probe corrigere queat, complexus. Injuſtitia enim 
metropolis omnium malorum, non infime tantum 
conditionis hominibus, ſed ſeme] ut comprehendamus 
omnia, etiam gentibus, et civitatum populis et regibus, 


18 producit calamitates. Diadurus Sic, Eci 
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neſs; rejects the Epicurean's Pretences with 
Diſdain: And fully conſcious of the high 
Claims and Energy of Virtue, affirms that 
the private Affections are, by no means, a 
Foundation for private Happineſs : That, 
on the contrary, we muſt univerſally pro- 
mote the Welfare of others, if we would 
And that in 
every Caſe, © Virtue Is the Good and Vice 


| © the Ill of every one 


'T1s plain, no two Syſtems of Philoſophy 


and the Fact lies 


Tris ſeems to have ariſen, not from a 


| falſe, but a partial View and Examination 
| of the Subject. The Stoic Party dwell alto- 
| gether on the ſocial or public, the Epicurean 
no leſs on the private or ſelfiſh Affections: 
On theſe reſpectively they declaim; fo that, 
according to the one, Mankind are naturally 


* Inquiry concerning Virtus, paſſim. 
a Race 
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don on the public Affections, as the Inſtru- 8 7 r. 
ments both of public and private Happi- 


——— — - 
4 


> can be more diſcordant than theſe; yet each 
of them have obtained a Number of Parti- 
ans in all Ages of the World. The Que- 
{tion relates to a Fact, 
open to the perſonal Examination of all 
Mankind. Whence then can ſo ſtrange an 
Oppoſition of Sentiments ariſe ? 
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other, a Crew of Devils. Both forgetting, 
what is unqueſtionably the Truth, thx 
theſe ſocial and private Affections are blend. 
ed in an endleſs Variety of Degrees, and 
thus form an infinite Variety of Inclination; 
and of Characters. Many of the particulz: 
Facts, therefore, which theſe two Sects al. 
ledge, are true: But the general Conſe. 
quence they draw from theſe particular 
Facts, is groundleſs and imaginary. Thus, 
tis true, that Mankind reap high Enjoy- 
ments from the Senſes, Imagination, and 
Paſſions, without any Regard to the public 
Affections: But the Conſequence which 
the Epicurean would draw from hence, that 
* therefore the Public Affections are never, 
* inany Caſe, a Source of private Happi- 
% neſs;” this is entirely void of Evidence: 
It ſuppoſeth Mankind to be one wnforn 
Subject, while it is a Subject infinitely da- 
ricus; that every Individual has the ſame 
Feelings, Appetites, Fancies, and Affection. 
while, in Fact, they are mixed and com- 
| bined in an endleſs Variety of Degrees. $9, 
on the contrary, it muſt appear to every in- 
partial Obſerver, that © the Exerciſe of tt: 
— = pains Affections is a Source of the highc!: 
40 SG tie 
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© © Gratification to many Individuals.” But S = c r. 

the Stoic's Concluſion, that © therefore the 1 
uniform Exerciſe of the public Affections, 
in Preference to every other, is the only 
Source of Happineſs to every Individual; 

this is a Concluſion equally void of Evi- 

dence. For, like its oppoſite Extreme, it 

ſuppoſeth Mankind to be one uniform Sub- 

ject, while, in Fact, it is a Subject indefi- 

nitely various. It ſuppoſes that every Indi- 

vidual has the ſame Feelings, Appetites, 

Fancies, and Affections, while, in Reality, 

they are mixed and combined in an endleſs 

Variety of Degrees. 

LET us now aſſign the moſt probable 
Foundation, on which theſe 2arrow and 
partial Syſtems have been ſo commonly 
embraced. For, that two Theories ſo op- 
poſite, and ſo devoid of all rational Support, 
!hould have made their Way in the World, 
without ſome permanent Cauſe beyond the 
Inſtability of mere Chance, ſeems hardly 
credible. 

IT ſhould ſeem therefore, that * while 
the Patronizers of theſe two Syſtems have 
* attempted to give a general Picture of the 
human Species, they have all along taken 
the Copy from themſelves: And thus 

their 
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F +54 © their Philoſophy, inſtead of being a try 
——— © Hiſtory of Nature, is no more than th; 
« Hiſtory of their own Imaginations or Pi 
« fections. This Truth may receive (uf. 
ficient Confirmation from the Lives and 
Conduct of all the old Philoſophers, fron 
the elegant PLATO walking on his rich Cir. 
pets, to the unbred Cynic ſnarling in hi 
Tub. As every Man's Conſtitution led him, 
ſo he adopted this or that Sect of Phil 
Pby, and reaſoned concerning Fitneſs, De. 
cency, and Good. Read the Characters d 
Caro and CxsAx, and you will clearly di. 
cover the true Foundation on which the 
one became a rigid Stoic, the other, a groß 
Epicurean. The firſt, yet a Boy, diſcoveret 
ſuch an inflexible Adherence to the Privi 
leges of his Country, that he refuſed his A, 
ſent to what he thought a Violation d 
them, though threatened with immediate 
Death f The latter, yet unpractiſed in the 
Subtilities of Philoſophy, and under the ſole 
Dominion of natural Temper, diſcovered, it 
his firſt Appearance in the World, ſuch 
Traits of Art, Spirit, and Ambition, that 
SVLIA declared, he ſaw ſomething more 
formidable than Marius riſing in him“ 


t Plutarchi Cato Utic, $ Suctonii Julius Ceſar. 
Te 
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To bring down the Obſervation to modern 8 1.“ 
Times; 'tis evident, that the Patronizers 
of theſe two Syſtems inliſt themſelves ac- 
cording to the ſecret Suggeſtions of their 

ſeveral Paſſions, "Tis well known, that 

the Writer of the Fable of the Bees was nei- 
ther a Saint in his Life, nor a Hermit in his 

Diet: He ſeems to have been Maſter of a 

very conſiderable Sagacityv, much Know- 

ledge of the World, as it appears in popu- 

lous Cities, extremely ſenſible to all the 

groſſer bodily Enjoyments ; but for Delicacy 

| of Sentiment, Imagination, or Paſſion, for 

© an exquiſite Tofte either in Arts or Morals, 
he appears to have been incapable of it. 

The noble Writer is known to have been of 

a a Frame the very Reverſe of this: His Con- 

flitution was neither more nor leſs oppoſite 

to Dr. MAN DEVILLE's, than his Philoſo- 
phy. His ſenſual Appetites were weak ; 
his Imagination all alive, noble, and capaci- 

| Ous; his Paſſions were accordingly refined, 

and his public Affections (in Fancy at leaſt) 

- predominant, To theſe Inſtances, a mo- 
derate Share of Sagacity and Knowledge of 
the World may add others innumerable, in 
obſerving the Temper and Conduct of the 

Followers of theſe two Syſtems ; who al- 
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their own Conſtitution, Among the Ex. 
cureans we ever find Men of high Health 
florid Complexions, firm Nerves, and a (4. 
pacity for Pleaſure: Of the Stic Party an 
the delicate or ſickly Frames Men InCaps- 
ble of the groſſer ſenſual Enjoyments, and MF of 
who either are, or think themſelves, vir. 
0115, Now from theſe accumulated Proof, MF © 


we may be convinced, that © they who giv: Wi © 
© us theſe zn7form Pictures of a Subject {6 che 
« various as Mankind, cannot have dran A 
them from Nature: That, on the con- are 
« trary, they have copied them from their fie 
* own Hearts or Imaginetios ; and fondly ef 
« erected themſelves into a general Standard Wi K 
« of the human Species. n 
© (ec 


BuT although theſe Obſervations may 
afford ſufficient Proof, that the $707 and 
Eßicurcan Pictures of Mankind are equally 
partial; yet ſtill it remains to be enquired 
how far, upon the whole, the human Kind 
in Reality leans towards the one or the other: 
That is, © how far, and in what Degree, 
de the uniform Practice of Virtue conſtitutes 
te the Happineſs of individuals?” Now the 
only Method of determining this Queſtion, 
will be to ſelect ſome of the moſt ſtriking 

Featurcs 


| Features of the human Heart : By . I» 
Means we may approach towards a real 5 
© 7.jkeneſs, though, from that infinite Variety 
U which ſubſiſts in nature, the Draught. 
E muſt ever be inadequate and v. 
: To begin with the loweſt Temperature 
of the human Species; there are great 
| | « Numbers of Mankind, in whom the 
@ <« Senſes are the chief Sources of Pleaſure 
and Pain.” To the Harmony of Sounds, 
che Beauty of Forms, the Decorum of 
E Actions, they are utterly inſenſible. They 
re ſagacious and learned in all the Grati- 
& fications of Senſe ; but if you talk to them 
of the public Affections, of Generoſity, 
E Kindneſs, Friendſhip, Good-will, you talk 
in a Language they underſtand not. They 
ſeem, in a Manner, unconnected with the 
© reſt of their Kind; they view the Praiſes, 
Cenſures, Enjoyments, and Sufferings of 
others, with an Eye of perfect Indifference. 
Jo Men thus formed, how can Virtue gain 
Admittance? Do you appeal to their Tae 
Jof Beauty? They have none. To their 
acknowledged Perceptions of Right and 
| Wrong ? Theſe they meaſure by their pri- 
| Vate Intereſt. To the Force of the public 
Actions? I bey never felt them, Thus 
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Es sax every Avenue is forecloſed, by which Yirty 
I. ſhould enter. | 


Tur next remarkable Peculiarity is, 
« where not the Senſes, but Imaginatton i; 
« the predominant Source of Pleaſure,” 
Here the Taſte always runs into the elegant 
Refinements of polite Arts and Acquire. 
ments; of Painting Muſic, Architecture, 
Poetry, Sculpture: Or, in Defect of thi: 
truer Taſte, on the falſe Delicacies of Dreſs, 
Furniture, and Equipage. Yet Experience 
tells us, that this Character is widely dif- 
ferent from the virtuous one: That all the 
Powers of Imagination may ſubſiſt in their 
full Energy, while the public Affections and 
moral Senſe are weak or utterly inactive. 
Nor can there be any neceſſary Connection 
between theſe different Feelings; becaulc 
we ſee Numbers immerſed in all the finer 
Pleaſures of Imagination, who never once 
conſider them as the Means of giving Plec- 
ſure to others, but merely a ſelfiſh Gratifica- 
tion. - This the noble Writer ſeems to have 
been aware of; and, not without great Ad- 
dreſs, endeavours to convert the Fact into a 
Proof of his main Theory, though, in Rea- 
lity, it affords the ſtrongeſt Evidence againſt 
him. The Venuſtum, the Honęſtum, the 
«& Decorum 
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5 « Decorum of Things, will force its Way. VII Ta 
They who refuſe to give it Scope in the 
e nobler Subjects of a rational and moral 
Kind, will find its Prevalency elſewhere, 
e in an inferior Order of Things---as either 
© jn the Study of common Arts, or in the 
Care and Culture of mere mechanic 
© Beauties.---The Spectre (till will haunt us, 
in ſome Shape or other; and when driven 
from our cool Thoughts, and frighted 
from the Cloſet, will meet us even at 
„Court, and fill our Heads with Dreams of 
Grandeur, Titles, Honours, and a falſe 1 
Magnificence and Beauty-.“ All this is 1 
ingenious and plauſible: And the very ele- 
cant Alluſion, of © the Spectre ſtill haunt- 
ing us in ſome Shape or other, ſeems at 
firſt View to imply, that even the moſt ob- 
ſtinate Endeavours to get rid of the Force 
of moral Beauty, are ine ffectual and vain, 
But a nearer Examination will convince us, 
that the noble Writer applies here to Ele- 
gquence, rather than Argument; and puts us 
off with a Metaphor inſtead of a Reaſon. 
For the Pleaſures of Imagination, whether 
they run in the Channel of polite Arts, Fur- 
niture, Planting, Building, or Equipage, are 
4 Mit and Hum. Part iv. $ 2. 
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Es indeed no Spectre, but independent Reali- 
ies fairly exiſting in the Mind: They have 


no immediate or neceſſary Connexion with 
the Happineſs of Mankind, which is often 
and deſignedly violated in order to gain the 
Poſſeſſion of them. Tis true, the Pleaſures 
of Imagination and Virtue are often united in 
the ſame Mind; but tis equally true, that 
they are often ſeparate ; that they who are 
moſt ſenſible to the one, are entire Strangers 
to the other; that one Man, to purchaſe a 
fine Picture, will oppreſs his Tenant ; that 
another, to zelicve his diſtreſſed Tenant, 
will /e his Statues or his Pictures. The 
Reaſon is evident: The one draws his chief 
Pleaſure from 1nagination ; the other from 
Afedlion only. Tis clear therefore, that 
* where Imagination is naturally the pre- 
«© dominant Source of Pleaſure,” the Mo- 
tives to Virtue muſt be very partial and 
weak, ſince the chief Happineſs ariſeth from 
a Source entirely diſtinct from the benevolent 
Aﬀe&tions. 

ANOTHER, and very different Tempera- 
ture of the Heart of Man is, that © wherein 


neither Senſe nor Imagination, but the 


« PAssIONS are the chief Sources of Plea- 
« ſure and Pain.” This often forms the 
| REES beſi 


— — _ 


On the Motibes to Virtue, 


© beſt or the worſt of Characters. As it runs 8 E c r. 
” either, Firſt, Into the Extreme of Selfiſh- * 
| 


neſs, Jealouſy, Pride, Hatred, Envy, and 


Revenge; or, 2dly, Into the amiable Af- 


fections of Hope, Faith, Candour, Pity, 
Generoſity, and Good-will ; or, 3dly, Into 
a various Mixture or Combination of theſe ; 
which 1s undoubtedly the moſt common 
Temperature of human Kind. 

Now to the firſt of theſe Tempers, how 
can we affirm with Truth, that there is a 
natural Motive to Virtue ? On the contrary, 
it ſhould ſeem, that, if there be any Mo- 
tive, it muſt be to Vice. For tis plain, 
that from the Loſſes, Diſappointments, and 
Miſeries of Mankind, ſuch vile Tempers 
draw their chief Felicity. The nobleWri- 
ter indeed, in his Zeal for Virtue, conſiders 
theſe black Paſſions as zwnnatural, and brands 
them as a Source of conſtant Miſery'. And 
{ure it would be matter of Joy to all good 
Men, to find his Proofs convincing. But 
if indeed this be not a true Repreſentation 
of the Caſe, I ſee not what Service can be 
done to the Intereſts of Virtue, by diſgui/ing 
Truth, Tis not the Part of a Philoſopher 
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VII. 


to write Panegyrics, but to inveſtigate the 


| Enquiry, 
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2 
al 
N (| Es bs Yreal State of human Nature; and the only WW « 
1 May of doing this to any good Purpoſe, is WF « 
þ 1 to do it impartially: For with regard to 
1' 3 human Nature, as well as Individuals, T 
. N % Flattery is a Crime no leſs than Slander,” WF « 
11:7 WHEN therefore the noble Writer call; 1 
| 1 theſe Affections unnatural, he doth not ſuſ- WF « 
14 ficiently explain himſelf. If indeed by their 
I | being unnatural, he means that © they ae 


* ſuch in their Degrees or Objects as to 
ce violate the public Happineſs, which isthe WF 


« main Intention of Nature; in this Senſe, *'; 
tis acknowledged they are unnatural. But 
this Interpretation is foreign to the Que- WF « 
ſtion ; becauſe it affects not the Individual. t 
But if, by their being unnatural, he would 0 
imply, that they are “a Source of conſtant WF b 
« Miſery to the Agent; this ſeems a Pro- x 
poſition not eaſy to be determined in the WWF » 
Affirmative, 8 \ 

For the main Proof which he brings in 0 


Support of his Aſſertion, is, © that the WW v 
Men of gentle/t diſpoſitions, and beſt of WM a 


oP 


* Tempers, have at ſome time or other been di 
e ſufficiently acquainted with thoſe Di- 
re turbances, which, at ill Hours, even ſmal! WW © 
* Occaſions are apt to raiſe. From thei: WF is 
Fe lender Experiences of Harſhneſs andi! 


pe Humour, 


On the Motrves to Virtue, 


« Humour, they fully know and will con- 
s feſs the ill Moments which are paſſed, 
e when the Temper is ever ſo little galled 
e and fretted. How muſt it fare therefore 
with thoſe, who hardly know any better 
« Hours in Life ; and who, for the greateſt 
Part of it, are agitated by a thorow a&:ve 
F © Spleen, a cloſe and ſettled Malignity and 
* Rancour *? ” 

Now, this Inſtance is by no means ſuf- 
ficient to ſupport the Affirmation. For 
tis plain, that in the Caſe of the? Men of 
© centleſt Diſpoſitions, and beſt of Tem- 
| © pers, occaſionally agitated by ill Humour,” 
there muſt be a ſtrong Oppoſition and Diſ- 
cordance, a violent Conflict between the ha- 
bitual Affections of Benevolence, and theſe 
accidental Eruptions of Spleen and Rancour 
which riſe to obſtruct their Courſe. A 
Warfare of this Kind muſt indeed be a State 
of complete Miſery, when all is Uproar 
within, and the diſtracted Heart ſet at Vari- 
ance with itſelf. But the Caſe is widely 
different, where © a thorow active Spleen 
* prevails, a cloſe and ſettled Malignity and 
|  Rancour,” For in this Temper, there 
s no parallel Oppoſition of contending Paſ- 


* Enquiry, Book ii. Part ii. & 3. j 
| 10NsS : 
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E 1. a ſions: Nor therefore any fimilar Founda- 
tion for inward Diſquiet and intenſe Mitery, 
So much the noble Writer himſelf is obliged 
to own elſewhere. © Is there that ſordid 
* Creature on carth, who does not prize 
© his own Enjoyment ?---Is not Malice and 
Cruelty of the higheſt Reliſh with ſome 

% Natures'?” Again, and ſtill more fully 
to the Purpoſe : © Had we Senſe, we ſhould 
, conſider, tis in Reality the /horow Prof. 
*« gate, the very complete unnatural Villain 
e alone, who can any way Eid for Happineſ; 
* with the honeſt Man. True Intereſt i; 
*« wholly on the one Side or the other. 
All between is Inconſiſtency, Irreſolution, 
* Remorſe, Vexation, and an Ague- fit“. 
Neither is this Acknowledgment peculiat 
to himſelf: © To be conjiſtent either in Vir- 
tue or in Vice, was the fartheſt that 
ſome of the molt penetrating among the 
Ancients could carry the Point of Morals". 
Thus where the e or malevolent Al— 
fections happen to prevail, there can be no 

internal Motive to Virtue. 

On the contrary, where the amiable At- 
fections of Hope, Candour, Generoſity, and 


| Mecralifts, Part i m Mit and Hum. Fart iy. K.. 
See Arrian. Epi/t, lib. lil. c. 15. 
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Oauthe Motibes to Virtues, 


genevolence predominate, in this beſt and 32 r. 
| happieſt of Tempers, Virtue hath indeed all 


the Force and Energy, which the noble 
Writer attributes to her Charms. For 


where the Calls of Senſe are weak, the 


Imagination active and refined, the public 
Affections predominant; there the moral 
Senſe muſt naturally reign with uncontroul- 
cd Authority; mult produce all that Self- 
E Satisfaction, that Conſciouſneſs of merited 
E Kindneſs and Eſteem, in which, his Lord- 
ſhip affirms, the very Eſſence of our Mo- 
tives to Virtue doth conſiſt. This ſhall 
with Pleaſure be acknowledged, nay aſ- 
ſerted, as © the happieſt of all Tempera- 
* ments,” whenever it can be found or ac- 
quired, To a Mind thus formed, Virtue 
| doth indeed bring an immediate and ample 
FE Reward of perfect Peace and ſincere Happi- 
E neſs in all the common Situations of Life. 
t may therefore be with Truth affirmed, 
that a Temper thus framed mult indeed be 
naturally and internally moved to the uni- 
form Practice of Virtue. 

THERE are, beſides theſe, an endleſs Va- 
riety of Characters formed from the vari- 
ous Combinations of theſe effential Ingre- 
dents ; which are not defigned as a full 
. Expreſſion 
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E 0 Expreſſion of all the Tempers of Mankind 
— They are the Materials only, out of which 
theſe Characters are formed. They are ng 
more than the ſeveral Species of /imple C. 
ours laid, as it were, upon the Pallet; 
which, variouſly combined and aſſociated by 
the Hand of an experienced Maſter, would 
indeed call forth every ſtriking Reſemblance, 
every changeful Feature of the Heart af 
Man. | 

Now, among all this infinite Variety of 
Tempers which is found in Nature, we ſe 
there cannot be any uniform Motive to Vir- 
tue, ſave only © where the Senſes are weak, 
the Imagination refined, and the public 
* Afﬀections ſtrongly predominant.” For 
in every other Character, where either the 
Senſes, groſs Imagination, or ſelfiſh Paſſions 
prevail, a natural Oppoſition or Diſcordance 
mult ariſe, and deſtroy the uniform Motive 
to Virtue, by throwing the Happineſs of 
the Agent into a different Channel. How 
{ſeldom this ſublime Temper is to be found, 
is hard to ſay: But this may be affirmed 
with Truth, that every Man is not real) 
poſſeſſed of it in the Conduct of Life, who 


* 


enjoys it in Imagination, or admires it in bs W 
Cloſet, as it lies in the Enquiry concerns WW * 
Virtue. 
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. Virtue, A Character of this ſupreme Ex- S &, © T- 


© cellence muſt needs be approved by moſt : 
And the Heart of Man being an unexhauſt- 
dd Fountain of Se/f-Deceit, what it approves, 
zs forward to think itſelf poſſeſſed of. Thus 
a lively Imagination and unperceived Se/f- 
© Le, fetter the Heart in certain ideal Bonds 
ol their own creating: Till at length ſome 
turbulent and furious Paſſion ariſing in its 
Strength breaks theſe fantaſtic Shackles 
which Fancy had impoſed, and leaps to its 
Prey like a Tyger chained by Cobwebs. 


8 E:C:T-1:0-N-.-VIT. 
FROM theſe different Views of hu- 
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VII. 


S ger. 
VIII 


man Nature, let us now bring this Argu- 


ment to a Concluſion. 
Tux noble Writer's Scheme of Morals 
therefore, being grounded on a Suppoſition, 
which runs through the whole Courſe of 
his Argument, that“ all Mankind are natu- 
rally capable of attaining a Te or Reliſh 
* for Virtue, ſufficient for every Purpoſe 
of ſocial Life,” ſeems eſſentially defec- 
tive. For, from the Enquiry already 
made into the real and various Conſtitution 
of Man, it appears, that a great Part of the 
Species 
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cied Excellence. That the various Mix. 
ture and Predominancy of Senſe, Imaging. 
tion, and Paſſion, give a different Caſt an 
Complexion of Mind to every Individual: 
That the Feeling or Proſpect of Hap pine; 
can only ariſe from this Combination: Thy 
conſequently, where the benevolent Af. 
fections and moral Senſe are weak, te ble 
ſelfiſh Paſſions and Perceptions headfſtrony, « 
there can be no internal Motive to the 1. 
ſiſtent Practice of Virtue. fr. 
Tur moſt plauſible Pretence I could ci , bi 
meet with, amidſt all the Pomp of Decl Wt 
mation thrown out in Support of this Al. 
33 of a Taſte in Morals, is this: 
That although the Force and Energy d 
ce this Taſte for Virtue appears not in ever; 
© Individual, yet the Power lies dormant in 
cc every human Breaſt ; and needs only be 
ce called forth by a voluntary Self-diſciplin! 
« in order to be brought to it's juſt Per- 
te fection. That the Improvement in our 
« Taſte in Morals is parallel to the Progre!s 
* of the Mind in every other Art and Ex- 
* cellence, in Painting, Muſic, Architeciurt, 
& Poetry: In which, a true Taſte, how- Wh 
* ever natural to Man, is not born with 4 
| | cc « him, 
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Fc him, but formed and brought forth tos VI 


« Action by a proper Study and Applica- 
K on.” 

Tur noble Writer hath innumerable 

EPaſſages of this Kind: So many indeed, 

at it were Labour loſt to tranſcribe theme. 

And one of his Followers hath affirmed in 


1 
is 
. 
9 
» 
4 
* 1 


— - - = 
— - 


. . ; 14 

ſtill more emphatical Expreſſions, if poſſi- Fi 
ple, than his Maſter, © that the Height of | 
V irtuqſoſbip is VIR Tur f.“ 1 | 
Now this State of the Caſe, though at 1 
frſt View it carries ſome Degree of Plauſi- Wl 5 


bility, yet on a cloſer Examination, deſtroys 
me whole Syſtem. For if, as it certainly 
i, the Capacity for a Taſte in Morals, be 
ſimilar to a Capacity for a Taſte in Arts; 
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tis clear, that the moſt aſſiduous Culture or 1 
Lelf-Diſcipline can never make it even ge- Wh 
neral, much leſs univerſal, One Man, we N 
ſce, hath a Capacity or Genius for Painting, 1 
another for Muſic, a third for Architecture, ik b i 
Ja fourth for Poetry. Torture each of them. 1 10 
as you pleaſe, you cannot infuſe a Taſte for lil Th 
any, but his own cangenial Art. If you at- Il) my 
tempt to make the Poct an Architect, or the | wy 
Tainter a Muſician, you may make a pre- ij 14 
„ Charadt. paſſim. Letters of Hydaſpes to Phi- ll 9 
| (mm, Let. vi. : i ; Ii 
1 tending Wl 11 
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Essay tending Pedant, never an accompliſhe; 
. Maſter. Tis the ſame in Morals: When 
the benevolent Affections are naturally 
ſtrong, there is a Capacity for a high Taſk: 1 
Virtue : Where theſe are weak or wantin, 
there is in the ſame Proportion little or u 
Capacity for a Taſte in Virtue. To harangue, 
therefore, on the ſuperior Happineſs attend. 
ing the Exerciſe of the public Affections, 
quite foreign to the Purpoſe. This ſuperior 
Happineſs is allowed, where the public Af. 
fections can be found, or made, predominant 
But how can any Conſequence be dra 
from hence, ſo as to influence thoſe who 
never felt the Impulſe of public Affection 
Are not the Pleaſures of Poetry, Painting 
Muſic, ſublime, pure, and laſting, to thoſe 
who faſte them? Doth it therefore follow, 
that all Mankind, or any of them, can be 
harangued into a Tafte and Love of thele 
elegant Arts, while the very Capacity of te- 
ceiving Pleaſure from them is wanting ? 
Thus in Morals, where a fimilar Incapacity 
takes place through the natural Want ol 
lively Benevolence, no Progreſs can ever be 
made in the Tafte or Reliſb for virtuous En- 
joyment. Though therefore you ſhould 
prove, as indeed one of Lord SAT TE 
I BURY 
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| BURY 's Followers hath done, that Virtues E S. 
js accommodate to all Places and Times, Wen 
© « is durable, ſelfderi ved, and indeprivable”,” 

; whence he concludes, it has the beſt Title 
© to the Character of the ſovereign Good ; 1 
| et all the while, the main Point in Debate 1 


is taken for granted, that is, whether the 
Poſſeſſion of it be any Good at all.” Now 


— — — 
— — 2 


— — 


wh 1 
to thoſe who receive no Increaſe of internal | 4 1 bi 
Happineſs from it, it cannot be a Good: iN \ 8 
And where there is a natural Defe& of be- +" 


nevolent Affection, it can give no internal 
Happineſs : Conſequently, though it have We 
all the other Characters of the Summum . 
E Bonum, though it be durable, ſelfderived, 1 
and indeprivable, it can never, by ſuch, be 1 
| regarded as the ſovereign Good. of 
* T1s pleaſant enough to obſerve the Ar- 1" 
gumentation of the Writer laſt mentioned. | 
After deſcribing © the faireſt and moſt ami- 
able of Objects, the true and perfect Man, 
that Ornament of Humanity, that god- 
like Being, without Regard either to Plea- 
ſure or Pain, uninfluenced either by Pro- 
2 ſperity or Adverſity, ſuperior to the World, 
| and its beſt and worſt Events He then 
| raiſeth an Objection —— Does not this 


Three Treat. by J. H. Treat. 3d. On Happineſs. 
<« Syſtem 
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& Can 


* cal?---On my Word, a ſhrewd Que. N A 
ſtion, and well worth a good Anſwer ; and 
thus he clears it up. It ſeems to require, ME th 
« ſaid I, a Perfection to which no Indivi. rr 
* dual ever arrived. That very Tranſcen- th 
* dence, faid he, is an Argument on its Be. g 
half. Were it of a Rank inferior, t of 
would not be that Perfection which ve er 
ſeek. Would you have it, {aid I, beyond w 
Nature? If you mean, replied he, beyond ex 
any particular or individual Nature, mol 
* undoubtedly I would*.” Tis not there. th 
fore to be wondered at, that this Gentleman, r 
wrapped up in Viſions of ideal Perfection, Et 
ſhould expreſs © his Contempt of thoſe u- w. 
« perficial Cenſurers, who profeſs to refute Wi far 
« what they want even Capacities to con- fer 
<« prehend'.” Doubtleſs he means tho WF we 
groveling Obſervers, who draw their Ides i * 
of Mankind © from particular or individual WF *© 
« Natures,” and have not yet riſen tot. i 
ce beatific Viſion © of the perfect Man. 
Indeed, the Gentleman frankly owns, © that WF 82: 
« Practice too often creeps, where Theor) ſte 
| me 
2 Three Treat. by J. II. Treat. 3d. On Hay!" 3 
p. 215, Ibid. p. 108, * Ibid, Ep. 1 
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« can ſoar ©.” And this I take to be a true 2-5 r. 
Account of the Matter. — 
E Tavs,. as, according to theſe Moraliſts, 
3 the Reliſh or Taſte for Virtue is ſimilar to a 
© Taſte for Arts; ſo what is ſaid of the Poet, 

the Painter, the Muſician, may in this Re- 
© card with equal Truth be ſaid of the Man 
of Virtue---Naſcitur, non ſit. Hence it is 

evident, that the noble Writer's Syſtem, 
which ſuppoſeth all Men capable of this 

exalted Taſte, is chimerical and groundleſs. 
Bur even ſuppoſing all Men capable of 
E this high Taſte in Morals, there would 
E ariſe an unanſwerable Objection againſt the 
Efficacy of this refined Theory. Though it 
vere allowed, that all Mankind have the 
E fame delicate Perception of moral, as ſome 
| few have of natural Beauty, yet the Parallel 
would by no Means hold, that © as the Vir- 
© © tſp always purſues his Taſte in Arts 11 
confiſtently, ſo the Man of Virtue muſt be 1 
equally conſiſtent in Aion and Beha- 1 
vidur. For the Virtuoſo being only en- 1 
| caged in mere Speculation, hath no oppo- 
lite Affections to counteract his Taſte : He 
meets with no Obſtructions in his Admira- 
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—— unbounded Flight, not retarded by any Im. 
pediments of a diſcordant Nature. 


On the Motives to VI R Tux. 
tion of Beauty: His Enthuſiaſm takes its 


But the 
Man of Virtue hath a different and more 


difficult Taſk to perform: He hath often: 
numerous Train of Paſſions, and theſe per- 
haps the moſt violent to oppoſe : He muſt 
labour through the ſurrounding Demand; 
and Allurements of ſelfiſh Appetite : Muſt 
ſubdue the Sollicitations of every the moſt 
natural Affection, when it oppoſes the Dic- 
tates of a pure Benevolence, Hence even 
ſuppoſing the moſt refined Taſte for Virtue 
common to all, it muſt eyer be retarded in 


its Progreſs, often bafMed and overthrown 


amidſt the Struggle of contending Paſſions, 

Tris ſeems to be a full and ſufficient 
Reply to all that can be urged in Support ot 
this fantaſtic Syſtem from a View of Human 
Nature. But as the noble Writer hath at- 
tempted to confirm his Theory by ſome 
collateral Arguments of another Kind, it 
may be proper here to conſider their real 
Weight. 

He urges, therefore, the Probability at 
leaſt, if not the ceriain Truth of his Hypo- 
theſis from hence, That it would be an 
<« Imputation on the Wiſdom of the Deity 
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individual ſhould not always coincide 
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© « to ſuppoſe that he had formed Man ſo 8 « * 
VIII. 


« imperfect, that the true Happineſs of the 


© with that of the whole Kind.“ And 


1 beyond Queſtion, the Aſſertion is true: But 


the Conſequence he draws from it, * that 


therefore human Happineſs muſt always 
( conſiſt in the immediate Feeling of virtu- 
EF © ons Enjoyment,” is utterly groundleſs. 
This Inference ſeems to have been drawn 
from a View of the Brute Creation; in 
which we find, In/l:nfs or immediate Feel- 
E ings are the only Moti ves to Action; and in 


which we find too, that theſe immediate 


Propenſities are ſufficient for all the Pur- 


poſes of their Being. In this Conſtitution 


of Things the Creator's Wiſdom is emi- 
rnently diſplayed ; becauſe, through a Defect 
of Reaſon or Reflexion, no other Kind of 


Principle could poſſibly have taken place. 
But the Concluſion drawn from thence, 
that Man muſt have a fimilar Strength of 
* Inſtin& implanted in him, in order to di- 
rect him to his ſupreme Happineſs,” 


this is without Foundation: Becauſe the 


| Deity hath given him not only preſent Per- 
| ceptions, but Reaſon, Reflexion, and a Pore- 


w Enquiry, | 
O 2 fight 
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E © Ws fight of future Good and Evil, together with 


a ſufficient Power to obtain the one, and 
avoid the other. As therefore Man hath 
ſufficient Notices of the moral Government 
of Gop, which will at length produce a 
perfect Coincidence between the virtuou; 
Conduct and the Happineſs of every Indivi- 
dual, it implies no eſſential Defect of Wiſ⸗ 
dom in the Creator, to ſuppoſe that he hath 
not given this univerſal and unerring Biak 
towards Virtue to the whole human Species, 
Man is enabled to purſue and obtain his pro- 
per Happineſs by Reaſon; Brutes by Inſtin#, 

AGAIN, the noble Writer often attempts 
to ſtrengthen his Argument, by © repreſent- 
ing the external Good which naturally 
ce flows from Virtue, and the external Evil; 
« which naturally attend on Vice x. But 
ſure this is rather deſerting than confirming 
his particular Theory ; which is, to prove 
that Happineſs is eſſential to Virtue, and 
inſeparable from it: * That Miſery i- 
« efſential to Vice, and inſeparable from 
<« it. ---Now, in bringing his Proofs from 
Happineſs or Miſery of the external Kind, 
hae clearly deſerts his original Intention: Be- 
cauſe theſe Exter nals are not immediate, but 


* Enquiry, B, li. P- b Y Jo 
con- 
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conſequential ; not certain, but contingent: S = der. 


They are preciſely of the Nature of Reward _____*_ 

and Puniſhment ; and therefore can have no 
Part in the Queſtion now before us ; which 
relates ſolely to © that Happineſs or Miſery 
« ariſing from the inward State of the 
« Mind, Afﬀections, and moral Senſe, on the 
« Commiſſion of Vice, or the Practice of 
« Virtue.” And this hath been already 
conſidered at large. 

HowEveR, that nothing may be omitted 
which can even remotely affect the Truth; 
we may obſerve, in paſſing, that after all the 
laboured and well-meantDeclamation on this 


Subject, 'tis much eaſter to prove, that 


Vice is the Parent of external Miſery, than 
* that Virtue is the Parent of external Hap- 
© pineſs.” Tis plain, that no Man can be 
vicious in "J conſiderable Degree, but he 
muſt ſuffer either in his Health, his Fame, or 
Fortune. Now the Generality of Moraliſts, 
after proving or illuſtrating this, have taken 
it for granted, as a certain Conſequence, that 
the external Goods of Life are, by the Law 
of Contraries, in a ſimilar Manner annexed 
to the Practice of Virtue. But in Reality 
the Proof can reach no further than to ſhew 
the happy Conſequences of Innocence, which 
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Ess A vis A very different Thing from Virtue ? for 


* 


Innocence is only the ab/taining from Evil; 


Virtue, the actual Production of Good. Now 
tis evident indeed, that by ab/taining from 
Evil, (that is, by Innocence) we muſt ſtand 
clear of the Miſeries to which we expoſe 
ourſelves by the Commiſſion of it: And this 
is as far as the Argument will go. But if 
we rigorouſly examine the external Conſe. 
quences of an a&xveVirtue, in ſuch a World 
as this; we ſhall find, it muſt be often 
maintained at the Expence both of Health, 


Eaſe, and Fortune; often the Loſs of Friends, 
and Increaſe of Enemies ; not to mention 


the unwearied Diligence of Envy, which is 


ever watchful and prepared to blaſt diſtin- 
guiſhed Merit. In the mean time, the in- 
noxious Man fits unmoleſted and tranquil; 
loves Virtue, and praiſeth it; avoids the 
Miſeries of Vice, and the Fatigue of aclive 
Virtue ; oftends no Man, and therefore 1s 
beloved by all; and for the reſt, makes it 
up by fair Words and civil Deportment. 
*« Thus Innocence, and not Virtue; Ab- 
* ſtinence from Evil, not the Production of 
* Good, is the furtheſt Point to which 
e Mankind in general can be carried, from 
* Re- 
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a Regard to the external Conſequences of S t ET, 


Action.“ 

Bur whenever Appearances grow too 
ſtrong againſt the noble Writer's Syſtem, 
he takes Refuge in an --- apage YVulgus ! --- 
As he had before allowed, © that the Vul- 
gar may ſwallow any ſordid Jeſt or Buf- 
% foonry,” ſo here he frequently ſuggeſts, 
that among the ſame Ranks, © any kind of 
* ſordid Pleaſure will go down.” © But as 
* it muſt be a finer Kind of Wit that takes 
« with the Men of Breeding,” ſo in Morals 
« the Reliſh or Taſte for Virtue, is what na- 
turally prevails in the higher Stages of 
Life: That the /beral/and poliſhed Part of 
Mankind are diſpoſed to treat every other 
* Principle of Action as groundleſs and i- 
ginary: But that among theſe, the Taſte 
in Morals, if properly cultivated, muſt 
needs be ſufficient for all the Purpoſes of 
* Virtue?,” 

Ix reply to this, which is perhaps the 
weakeſt Pretence of all that the noble Wri- 
ter hath alledged, we need only obſerve, 
| that thoſe who are born to Honours, Power, 
and Fortune, come into the World with the 


See Miſc, 3d, c. 2. and many other detached Paſ- 
ges, | 
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Es AV ſame various Mixture and Predominancy of 


Senſe, Imaginations, and Affections, with the 
[well Ranks of Mankind. So that if they 
really enjoy better Opportunities of bale 
completely virtuous, theſe muſt ariſe not 
from their internal Conſtitution, but their 
external Situation of Life. Let us examine 
how far this may give a Biaſs either towards 
Vice or Virtue. 

Now 'tis plain that, with regard to the 
Senſes or bodily Appetites, the Poſſeſſion of 
Power and Fortune muſt be rather hurtfi! 
than favourable to Virtue. Wealth gives 
Opportunity of Indulgence, and Indulgence 
naturally znflames. Hence the Habits of 
ſenſual Inclination mult in general be ſtronger 
in the Lord than the Peaſant : Therefore, 
as nothing tends ſo much to imbrute the 
Man, and ſink every nobler Affection of the 
Mind, as a ſervile Attendance on fenſual 
Pleaſure; ſo in this Regard, the Poſſeſſion 
of Power and Fortune is rather dangers 
than favourable to Virtue. 

Tux ſame may be affirmed in reſpect to 
the Paſſions or Affections. Can any thing 
tend ſo much to render any Paſſion ungo- 
vernable, as to know that we need not go- 
vern it? That our Power, Riches, and Au- 

thority, 
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thority, raiſe us above Controul? That we 8 vin. 
can hate, oppreſs, revenge, with Impunity ? 
Are not the Great, of all others, moſt ob- 

noxious to Flattery ? Does not this tend to 
produce and nouriſh an overweening Opinion 

of themſelves, an unjuſt Contempt of others ? 

and is not true Virtue more likely to be loft 

than improved, amidſt all theſe ſurrounding 
Temptations ? 

Tur Imagination indeed is often refined, 

and Reaſon improved, in the higher Ranks 

of Life, beyond the Reach of the mere Vul- 

gar. But they are little acquainted with 

human Nature, who think that Reaſon and 
Imagination, among the Bulk of Mankind, 

are any thing more than the Miniſters of the 

ruling Appetites and Paſſions : Eſpecially 

where the Appetites and Paſſions are in- 

flamed by the early and habitual Poſſeſſion 

of Honours, Power, and Riches, 

Bur ſtill it will be urged, that the Great 
are under the Dominion of a powerful Prin- 
ciple, which is almoſt unknown among the 
Vulgar : --» The Principle of HoxnouR --- 
which is a perfect Balance againſt all theſe 


ſurrounding Difficulties, and a full Security 
to Virtue, 
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On the Motives to VIRTUx. 
With regard to this boaſted Principle, a 


* very material Diſtinction muſt be made, 


By Honour, is ſometimes meant © an Af. 
“ fection of Mind determining the Agent 
* to the Practice of what is right, without 
*« any Dependance on other Mens Opi. 


ce nions.” Now this is but the nora! 


Senſe, under a new Appellation: It ariſeth 


too, not from any particular Situation of 


Life, but from the natural Conſtitution of the 
Mind. Accordingly, it is not confined to 
any one Rank of Men, but is ſeen promiſ- 
cuouſly among the Great and Yulgar. Tis 
therefore entirely beyond the preſent Que- 
ſtion, which only relates to ſuch Circum- 
ſtances as are peculiar to high Life. 

Tux other, and more common Accep- 
tation of the Word Honour, and in which 
alone it belongs peculiarly to the Great, 1s 
* an Affection of the Mind determining the 
* Agent to ſuch a Conduct, as may gain 
ce him the Applauſe or Eſteem of thoſe whole 
« good Opinion he is fond of,” Now 
this Love of Fame, and Fear of Diſgrace, 
though as a ſecondary Motive to Action, it 


be often of the higheſt Conſequence in 
Life; though it often counterfeits, ſome- 
times even rivals Benevolence itſelf ; yet as 

a pril 
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a principal Motive, there cannot be a more 8 5 oy 
precarious Foundation of Virtue. For the * 
Effects of this Principle will always depend 

on the Opinions of others: It will always 
take its particular Complexion from eſe, 
and muſt always vary with them. Thus 
'tis a Matter of mere Accident, whether its 
Conſequences be good or bad, wholeſome or 
pernicious. If the applauded Maxims be 
founded in Benevolence, the Principle will 
ſo far lead to Virtue : If they be founded in 
Pride, Folly, or Contempt, the Principle will 
lead to Vice. And, without any deſigned 
Satire on the Great, it muſt be owned, the 
latter of theſe hath ever been the predomi- 
nant Character of Honour. It were falſe 
indeed to affirm, that the Principle hath no 
Mixture of benevolent Intention; yet tis 
equally clear, that its chief Deſign is not ſo 
| much to ſecure the Happineſs of all, as to 
| maintain the Superiority of a few: And 
| hence this Principle hath ever led its Vota- 
lies to abhor the Commiſſion, not ſo much 
of what is unjuſt, as of what is contemptible. 
Thus it is clear, that the Principle of Ho- 
| "ur, as diſtinguiſhed from benevolent Af 
fection and the moral Senſe, can ever be a 


ſufficient 
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Es HOY ſufficient Foundation for the uniform Prac. 
— tice of Virtue. 

Tuns are the mainArguments by which 
the noble Writer hath attempted to ſupport 
this imagined Allſuffciency of the Reliſh or 
Taſte in Morals. Had human Nature been 
indeed that uniform and noble Thing, which 
he ſeems to have thought it, he had ſurely 
been right in fixing the Motives to Virtue, 
on ſo generous and amiable a Principle, 
But as on Examination it appears, that he 
hath all along ſuppoſed his human Nature 
to be what it is not, his Syſtem is viſionary | 
and groundleſs ; and his applauded Theory 
only fit to find a Place with the boaſted 
Power of the great old Geometer, when he 
ſaid---Jos 72 g, xc Thu Ye u). 

Mos full indeed and clear to this Pur- 
poſe are the Words of the noble Writer 
himſelf: Who, in his miſcellaneous Capa- 
city, and in a merry Mood, ſeems to have 
ſpoken more of Truth, than, I believe, he 
would care to ſtand to.“ Such has been 
* of late our dry Taſk. No wonder if it 
* carries, indeed, a meagre and raw Ap- 
<« pearance, it may be looked on in Philo- 


* Give me but a Place to ſet my Foot on, and I will 
move the whole Earth, 
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| 
« ſophy, as worſe than a mere Egyptians > Fg if 
« Impoſition. For to make Brick without | 
« Straw or Subble, is perhaps an eaſier 
« Labour, than to prove Morals without a 
« World, and eſtabliſh a Conduct of Life, 
« without the Suppoſition of any Thing 4 
« living or extant beſides our 2mmed:ate 11. 
« Fancy, or World of Imagination. . 
Tuxsp Sallies might poſſibly have ſeem- | 1 
ed difficult to account for, had not the no- i 3 
ble Writer himſelf ſaved us the Labour of 1 
this Taſk. For he elſewhere tells us, that 
all found Love and Admiration is ENTHUu- WA. 
* SIA$M: The Tranſports of Poets, Ora- 3 
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* tors, Muſicians, Virtuoſi; the Spirit of 1 
Travellers and Adventurers; Gallantry, 1 
« War, Heroiſm ; all, all Enthuſiaſm! Tis 4% 


| © enough: Tamcontent to be this new Ex- 
| © THUSIAST®”---And thus in another Place 
| he deſcribes the Effects of this high Paſſion : 
That © Enthufiaſm is wonderfully powerful 
| © and extenſive: --- For when the Mind is 
* taken up in Viſion. its Horror, Delight, 
* Confuſion, Fear, Admiration, or whatever 
* Paſſion belongs to it, or is uppermoſt on 
* this Occafion, will have ſomething vg, 


* immane, and, as Painters ſay, BEYOND 


* Miſc. iv. c. 2. > Moraliſts, ſub fin. 
% LIFE, 
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Es5aY< LIFE. And this is what gave Occaſion 
« to the Name of Fanaticiſin, as it was uſed 
« by the Ancients in its original Senſe, for 
« an APPARITION 7ranſporting the Mix pe, 


SECT. 
IX. 


Ou the Mlotives to VIRTVUE. 


SECTION E. 


HAVING ſufficiently evinced the fla, 
though curious, Contexture of theſe Cobreeb 
Speculations Jpn 1 in the Cloſet, let us now 
venture abroad into the World ; let us pro- 
ceed to ſomething applicable to Life and 
Manners; and conſider what are the real 
Motives, by which Mankind may be ſway'd 
to the uniform Practice of Virtue. 

AND firſt, in Minds of a gentle and gere- 
rous Diſpoſition, where the ſenſual Appetites 
are weak, the Imagination refined, and the 
benevolent Affections naturally predomi- 
nant ; theſe very Affections, and the oral 
Senſe ariſing from them, will in all the com- 
mon Occurrencics of Life ſecure the Prac- 
tice of Virtue, To theſe fine Tempers 
thus happily formed, the inward Satisfaction 
of a virtuous Conduct exceeds that of every 
outward Acquiſition; and affords to its Pol- 
ſeſſor a more true and laſting Happiness, 
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than 
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than Wealth, or Fame, or Power can be- SFH r. 
ſtow. ES 

SECONDLY, Where the ſame Degrees of 
public Affection ſubſiſt, but ſtand oppoſed 
by ſenſual or ſelfiſh Paſſions of equal Vio- 
lence, even here the Agent may riſe to very 
high Degrees of Virtue, but not without 
the Aids of Diſcipline and Culture. Vet 
'tis obſervable, that the Virtues of ſuch a 
| Temper are rather conſpicuous than conſiſtent : 
Without ſome ſtrengthening Aſſiſtance, the 
| Progreſs of the Mind towards Perfection is 
often broke by the Sallies of diſordered 
| Paſſion. 

THERE is yet another Character, eſſen- 
tially different from theſe, but ſeldom diſ- 
tinguiſhed, becauſe generally taken for the 
fit. Many eſteem themſelves, and are 
eſteemed by others, as having arrived at the 
moſt conſummate Virtue, whoſe Conduct 
never merits a higher Name than that of 
being innoxious. This is generally the Caſe 
| of thoſe who love Retreat and Contemplation, 
| of thoſe whoſe Paſſions are naturally «weak, 
| or carefully guarded by what theWorld calls 
Prudence, Now, as in the laſt mentioned 
Character, a Curb from Irregularity was re- 
quiſite, ſo here a Spur to Action is equally 


neceſſary 
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As we deſcend through more common 
and inferior Characters, the internal Motive; 
to virtuous Actions grow leſs and leſs ef. 
fectual. Weak or no Benevolence, a moral 
Senſe proportionably dull, ſtrong ſenſual 4p. 
petites, a clamorous Train of ſelfiſh Af. 
fections, theſe mixed and varied in endleſs 
Combinations, form the real Character of 
the Bulk of Mankind: Not only in Cottages, 
but in Cities, Churches, Camps, and Courts. 
So that ſome ſtronger Ties, ſome Motives 
more efficacious are neceſſary, not only for 
the Perfection of Virtue, but the Welfare, 
nay, the very Being of Society. 

'T1s not denied, nay, tis meant and in- 
ſiſted on, that among all theſe various Cha- 
racters and Tempers, the Culture of the be- 
nevolent Affections ought to be affiduouſly 
regarded. For though we have ſeen that 
the Defign of introducing an univerſal high 
Reliſh or Taſte for Virtue be vu a and 

vain, yet ſtill a lower, or a lower Degree 
may poſſzbly be inſtilled. We have only at- 
tempted to prove, that the Capacity for this 
high Taſte in Morals is not univerſally ot 
eſſentially interwoven with the human 

| 1 Frame, 
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Frame, but diſpenſed in various Degrees, in S E er. 
the ſame Manner as the Capacity for a Taſte 
in inferior Beauties, in Architecture, Paint- 
ing, Poetry, and Muſic. 
To remedy this Defe# of wnerring In- 
ſtinct in Man, by which he becomes a Crea- 
ture ſo much leſs confiſtent than the Brute 
Kinds, Providence hath aftorded him not 
only a Senſe of preſent, but a F oreſight of 
future Good and Evil. 
| HENCE the Force of human Laws; 
which being eſtabliſhed by common Con- 
ſent, for the Good of all, endeavour, ſo far 
as their Power can reach, by the Infliction 
of Puniſhment on Offenders, to eſtabliſh the 
general Happineſs of Society, by making 
| the acknowledged Intereſt of every Individual 


| ö to coincide and unite with the public Wel- 
fare. | 
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Bur as human Laws cannot reach the 
Heart of Man; as they can only inflict 
| Puniſhment on Offenders, but cannot beſtow 
| Rewards on the Obedient; as there are 
many Duties of 7mperfect Obligation which 
they cannot recognize; as Force will ſome- 
| times defy, and Cunning often elude their 
| Power ; ſo without ſome further Aids, ſome 
| Motives to Action more univerſally intereſt- 
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E 5 ax ing, Virtue muſt ſtill be leſt betrayed and 


II, 


——_— deſerted. 


Now as it is clear from the Courſe of 


theſe Obſervations, that nothing can work 


this great Effet, but what can produce 
C an entire and univerſal Coincidence be- 
ce tween private and public Happineſs; {o 
is it equally evident, that nothing can ef- 


fectually convince Mankind, that their own 


Happineſs univerſally depends on procuring, 
or at leaſt not violating the Happineſs of 
others, ſave only © the lively and active Be- 
« lief of an all- ſeeing andall-powerful Gop, 
« who will hereafter make them happy or 
& miſerable, according as they defignedly 
promote or violate the Happineſs of their 
4 Fellow-Creatures.,” And this is the H/ 
fence of RELIGION. 

TIISs, at firſt View, ſhould ſeem a Mo- 
tive or Principle of Action, ſufficient for all 
the Purpoſes of Happineſs and Virtue. In- 
deed the Bulk of Mankind ſeem agreed in 
this Truth, Yet refining Tempers, who 
love to quit the common Tracts of Opi- 
nion, have been bold enough to call even 
this in Queſtion, Among theſe, the noble 
Writer hath been one of the moſt . 

˖ 


4 
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It will therefore be neceſſary to conſider the 8 * T, 
Weight of his Objections. = 

To prevent Miſinterpretation, it may be 
proper to obſerve, that Lord SHAFTESBURY 
ſometimes talks in earneſt of the Neblene/s 
and Dignity of Religion. But when he ex- 
plains himſelf, it appears, he confines his 
Idea of it to that Part which conſiſts ſolely 
in Gratitude to, and Adoration of the ſu- 
preme Being, without any Proſpect of fu- 
ture Happineſs or Miſery. Now, though 
indeed this be the nobleſt Part, yet it is be- 
yond the Reach of all, ſave only thoſe who 
are capable of the moſt exal/ed Degrees of 
Virtue. His Theory of Religion therefore 
1s preciſely of a Piece, with his Theory of 
the moral Senſe ; not calculated for Uſe, but 
Admiration ; and only exiſting in the Place 
where they had their Birth; that is, as the 
noble Writer well expreſſeth it, in a Mind 
taken up in Viſion, 

Hr ſometimes talks, or ſeems to talk, in 
earneſt too, on the Uſefulneſs of Religion, in 
the common Acceptation of the World. 
With regard to which tis only neceſſary to 
obſerve, that whatever he hath ſaid on this 
Subject I readily aſſent to: But this is no 
Reaſon why it may not be neceſſary to ob- 

— viate 
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E 55 4 Yyiate every thing he hath thrown out to the 

contrary, to prejudice common Readers 

againft Religion, through the Vanity of be- 

ing thought Original. To invent what i; 

Juſt or uſeful, is the Character of Genius: 

'Tis a far different Thing, to broach A. 
ſurdities. 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 


FIRST, therefore, he often aſſerts, that 
the Hope of future Reward and Fear of 
future Puniſhment is utterly unworthy 


of the free Spirit of a Man, and only ft 


for thoſe who are deſtitute of the ver 
firſt Principles of common Honeſty : He 
calls it iſerable, vile, mercenary : And 
compares thoſe who allow it any Weight, 
to Monkies under the Diſcipline of the 
Whip “.“ 

Is Anſwer to theſe general Cavils (pro- 


bably aimed chiefly at Revelation) which 
are only difficult to confute, as they ate 
vague and fugitive, let it be obſerved, fir, 
that whatever can be objected againſt . 
g:0us Fear, holds good againſt the Fear of l 
man Laws, They beth threaten the De- 
linquent with the Infliction of Puniſhmen! 
nor is the Fear of the one more unworthj 
than of the other. Yet the noble Writs 


4 it and Humour--- Enquiry---Fc. ke 
him. 
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himſelf often ſpeaks with the higheſt Re- pf Eg 
ſpect of Legiſlators, of the Founders of -* 
Society and Empire, who, by the Eſtabliſh- 
ment of wiſe and wholeſome Laws, drew 
Mankind from their State of natural Bar- 
barity, to that of cultivated Life and ſocial 
Happineſs : Unleſs indeed he ſuppoſes that 
OzyHevs and the reſt of them did their 
Buſineſs literally by Taſte and a Fiddle. If 
therefore the juſt Fear of human Power 
might be inforced without inſulting or vio- 
lating the Genero/ity of our Nature, whence 
comes it, that a juſt Fear of the Creator 
ſhould fo miſerably degrade the Species ? 
The religious Principle holds forth the ſame 
Motive to Action, and only differs from the 
other, as the Evil it threatens 1s infinitely 
greater and more laſting. 

FURTHER: If we conſider the religious 
Principle in its true Light, there is nothing 
n it either mean, ſlaviſb, or unworthy, To 
be in a Fright indeed, to live under the Sug- 
geſtions of perpetual Terror (in which, the 
noble Writer would perſuade us, the religi- 
ous Principle conſiſts) is far from an amiable 
Condition, But this belongs only to the 
Sperflitious or the Guilty, The ff 


firſt of 
lheſe are /@ ſely religious; and to the laſt 1 
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Es 5 aYjmagine the noble Writer's moſt zealous 
I. Admirers will acknowledge, it st to be- 
long. But to the reſt of Mankind, the e- 

ligious Principle or Fear of Gon is of a quite 
different Nature. It only implies a lively 

and habitual Belicf, that we ſhall be here. 

after milerable, if we difobey his Laws, 

Thus every wiſe Man, nay, every Man of 
common Underſtanding, hath a ke Fear of 

every poſſible Evil; of the deſtructive Power 

of natural Agents, of Fire, Water, Serpents, 
Poiſon: Yet none of theſe Fears, more than 

the religious one, imply a State of perpetual 
Miſery and Apprehenſion: None of them 

| are inconſiſtent with the moſt generous 
= Temper of Mind, or trueſt Courage. None 
of them imply more than a rational Senſe of 
theſe ſeveral Kinds of Evil; and from that 
| Senſc, a Determination to avoid them. Thus 
the noble Writer himſelf, when it anſwers 
a difterent Purpoſe, acknowledges, that © a 
«© Man of Courage may be cautious without 
« real Fear ©.” Now the word Caution, in 
its very Nature, implies a Senſe of a Poſſi 
bility of Evil, and from that Senſe a Deter- 
mination to avoid it: Which is the ver) 


* Enquiry, B. ii. Part ii. & 3. 
Eſſence 
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Eſſence of the religious Principle or thesS = cr. 


Fear of Gon. 

AND as to the other Branch of religious 
Principle, © the Hope and Proſpect of 
« higher Degrees of future Happineſs and 
« Perfection: What is there of mean, 
ſaviſh, or unworthy in it? Are all Mankind 
to be blown up into the Mock-maje/ty of the 
tingly STo1C, ſeated on the Throne of Ar- 
rogance, and lording it in an empty Region 
of CHIMZRA's? Is not the Proſpect of 
Happineſs the great univerſal Hinge of hu- 
man Action? Do not all the Powers of the 
Soul centre in this one Point ? Doth not the 
noble Writer himſelf elſewhere acknow- 
ledge this*; and that our Obligations to 
Virtue itſelf can only ariſe from this one 
Principle, that it gives us real Happineſs ? 
Why then ſhould the Hope of a happy Im- 
mortality be branded as baſe and {iav//h, 
while the Conſciouſneſs or Proſpect of a 
happy Life on Earth is regarded as a juſt 
and honourable Motive? 

Tux noble Writer indeed confeſſeth, that 
*if, by the Hope of Reward, be underſtood 
"the Love and Deſire (he ought to have 
aid, the Hope) of virtuous Enjoyment, it 
f Sce above, Sect. VI. of this E//ay 
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II. 


n the Motrves to VI RTURE. 


ESSAY jg not derogatory to Virtue.” But that in 
every other Senſe, the indulged Hope of 


Reward is got only mean and mercenary, 
but even hurtful toVirtue and common H. 
mani. For in this religious Sort of Di- 
« cipline, the Principle of Se Love, which 


« 1s zaturaliy ſo prevailing in us (indeed? 


being no way moderate or reſtrained, 


te but rather improved and made ſtronger 
© every Day, by the Exerciſe of the Pal- 
* ſions in the Subject of more extended Self. 
e Intereſt ; there may be Reaſon to appre- 
* hend leſt the Lemper ofthis Kind ſhou!d 
extend itſelf in general through all the 
Parts of Life.” 

Tus, to ſay the beſt of it, is the very 
Phrenzy of Virtue, Religion propoſeth 
true Happineſs as the End and Conſequenc: 
of virtuous Action: This is granted. It 
propoſeth it by ſuch Motives as muſt in- 
fluence Self-Love, and conſequently hath 
given the beſt Means of procuring it. Vet, 
it ſeems, Self-love being not reſtrained, | 
but made ſtronger, will make Mankind mil: 
of true Happineſs. That is, by leading 
Selt-Love into the Path of true Happinels, | 
Religion will inevitably conduct it to a f/%; | 


by commanding us to cheriſh our public 


Affections, 
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Affections, it will certainly inflame the pri- & E © T- 
vate ones; by aſſuring us, that if we would I. 
be happy hereafter, we muſt be virtuous 
and benevolent, it will beyond Queſtion ren- 
der us vile and vid of Benevolence. But 
this Mode of Reatoning is common with 
the noble Writer. 

HowWEVER, at other Times his Lordſhip 
can deſcend to the Level of common Senle ; 
and proſecute his Argument by Proofs dia- 
metrically oppoſite to what he here ad- 
vanceth. For in diſplaying the Motives to 
Virtue, after having modelled the inward 
State of the human Mind according to his 
own Imagination, he proceeds to conſider 
the Paſſions which regard 6urſefves, and 
draws another and indeed a ſtronger Proof 
from theſe.---He there proves s the Folly of 
a vicious Love of Life, ©* becauſe Life itſelf 
* may often prove a Misfortune,” So of 
C:oavardice, © becauſe it often robs us of 
* the Means of Safety.“ --- Exceſſive Re- 
ſentment, © becauſe the Gratification is no 
* more than an Alleviation . of a racking 
Pain.“ The Vice of Luxury * creates 
a Nauſcating, and Diſtaſte, Diſeaſes, and 
** conſtant Craving.” He urges the ſame 
s Enquiry, B. ii. Part ii. § 3. 

Objections 
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Ess a Y Objections againſt intemperate Pleaſure of 
the amorous Kind. He obſerves that Am- 
bition is ever“ ſuſpicious, jealons, captious, 

* and uncapable of bearing the leaſt Dif. 
« appointment,” He then proceeds thro 
a Variety of other Paſſions, proving them all 
to be the Sources of ſome internal or ex- 
ternal Miſery. Thus he awakens the ſame 
Paſſions of Hype and Fear, which, in a reli- 
gious View, he ſo bitterly inveighs againſt, 
Thus he exhibits a Picture of future Re- 
wards and Puniſhments, even of the moſt 
ſelfiſh Kind: He recommends the Confor- 
mity to Virtue, on the Score both of pre- 
ſent and future Advantage : He deters his 
Reader from the Commiſſion of Vice, by 
repreſenting the Miſery it will produce, 
And theſe too, ſuch Advantages and ſuch 
Miſeries, as are entirely diſtinct from the 
mere Feeling of virtuous Affection or its 
contrary: From the Conſiderations of Safe- 
ty, Alleviation of bodily Pain, the Avoid- 
ance of Diſtaſte and Diſeaſes. Now doth 
not his own Cavil here recoil upon him: 
* That in this Sort of Diſcipline, and by 
© exhibiting ſuch Motives as theſe, the Prin- 
* ciple of Self- Love muſt be made ſtronger, 
de by the Exerciſe of the Paſſions in a br 
«© ject 
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« ject of more extended Selt-Intereſt: And SECT. 


« ſo there may be Reaſon to apprehend, left 
« the Temper of this Kind ſould extend 
« ;tſelf in general through all the Parts of 
« Life,” Thus the Objection proves equal- 
ly againſt both: In Reality, againſt neither. 
For, as we have ſeen, the Senſe, or Pro- 
ſp: of Happinels, is the only poſſible 
Motive to Action; and it we are taught to 
believe that vir/uous Affection will produce 
Happineſs, whether the expected Happineſs 
lies in his Life or another, it will tend, and 
equally tend, to produce vir/uous Affection. 
The noble Writer, therefore, and his Ad- 
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mirers, might as well attempt to remove 
Mountains, as to prove that the Hope and 


Proſpect of a happy Immortality, can juſtly 
be accounted more ſervile, mercenary, or 
burtful, than the View of thoſe tranſient and 


earthly advantages, which his Lordſhip 


hath ſo rhetorically and honeſtly diſplay'd, 
for the Intereſt and Sccurity of Virtue. In 
Truth, they are preciſely of the ſame Na- 
ture and only difter in Time, Duration, and 
Degree, 'They are both eſtabliſhed by our 
Creator for the ſame great End of Happi- 
nels, And what Gop hath thus connected, 
It 
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E 1 it were abſurd, as well as impious, to at- 
— tempt to ſeparate . 

THERE is yet another Circumſtance ob- 
ſervable in human Nature, which ſtill fur. 
ther proves, that the Hope of a happy Im- 
mortality hath no Tendency to produce 
ſelfiſh Affection, but its contrary. For let 
the /tocal Tribe draw what Pictures they 
pleaſe of the human Species, this is an un- 
doubted Truth, © that Hope is the moſt uni- 
verſal ſource of human Happzneſs: And 


" Hence we may ſee the Weakneſs and Miſtake of 
thoſe falſely religious, who fall into an Extreme directly 
pete to this of the noble Writer; who are ſcandaliaad 
at our being determined to the Purſuit of Virtue through 
any Degree of Regard to its happy Conſequences in 
this Life; which Regard they call worldly, car, 
profane. For it is evident, that the religious Motive is 
preciſely of the ſame Kind; only ſtronger, as the 
Happineſs expected is greater, and more laſting. While 
therefore we ſet the proper and proportioned Value 
upon each, it is impoſſible we can act irrationally, or 
offend that Gon, who eſtabliſhed both. 

This naturally leads to a further Obſervation, which 
ſhews the Danger, as well as Folly, of groveling in 
Sy/tems, Virtue, we ſec, comes recommended and en- 
forced on three Principles. It is attended with natural 
and immediate Pleaſure or Advantage :---It is com- 
manded by human Laws :---Itis enjoined by Religion, 
---Yet the Religionifts have often decry'd the firſt c 
theſe Sanctions : The fanatical Moraliſis, the laſt : And 
even the ſecond hath not eſcaped the Madneſs of an c 
thuſiaſtic Party; which, however, never grew conſidet- 
able enough in chis Kingdom, to merit Confutation. 


66 that 
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« that Man is never ſo fincerely and heartily 


« benevolent, as when he is truly happy in 
« himſelf.” Thus the high Conſciouſneſs 
of his being numbered among the Children 
of GoD, and that his Lot is among the 
Saints; that he is deſtined to an endleſs Pro- 
greſſion of Happineſs, and to riſe from high 
to higher Degrees of Perfection, mult needs 
inſpire him with that Tranquillity and Joy, 
which will naturally diffuſe itſelf in Acts of 
ſincere Benevolence to all his Fellow-Crea- 
tures, whom he looks upon as his Com- 
panions in this Race of Glory. Thus will 
every noble Paſſion of the Soul be awakened 
into Action: While the joyleſs Infidel, 
poſſeſſed with the gloomy Dread of Anni- 
hilation, too naturally contracts his Affec- 
tions as his Hopes of Happineſs decreaſe ; 
while he conſiders and deſpiſeth himſelf, and 
his Fellow-Creatures, as no more than the 
Beaſts that periſh. 

THe noble Writer indeed inſinuates, that 
* there is © a certain Narrownels of Spirit, 
* occalioned by this Regard to a future 
Life, peculiarly obſervable in the devorrt 
% Perſons and Zealots of almoſt every reli- 
gious Perſuafion*.,” In reply to which, 
Enquiry, B. i, Part, iii. & 3. 
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E s * tis only neceſſary to affirm, what may be 


affirmed with Truth, that with regard to 


devout Perſons the Inſinuation is a Falſboad. 


It was prudently done indeed, to join the 


Zealots (or Bigots) in the ſame Sentence; 
becauſe it is true, that theſe, being under the 


Dominion of Superſtition, forget the true 


Nature and End of Religion; and are there- 
fore ſcrupulouſly exact in the Obſervation 
of outward Ceremonies, while they neglect 
the ſuperior and eſſential Matters of the 
Law, of Juſtice, Benevolence, and Mercy. 
AND as to the Notion of confining the 
Hope of future Reward to © that of virtu- 
* ous Enjoyment only: This is a Refin:- 
ment parallel to the reſt of the noble Wri- 
ter's Syſtem ; and, like all Refinements, 
contracts inſtead of enlarging our Views, 
Tis allowed indeed, that the Pleaſures of 
Virtue are the higheſt we know of in our 
preſent State; and 'tis therefore commonly 
ſuppoſed, they may conſtitute our chief Fe- 
licity in another. But doth it hence follow, 
that no other Sources of Happineſs may be 
diſpenſed, which as yet are utterly unknown 
to us? Can our narrow and partial Imagi- 
nations ſet Bounds to the Omnipotence 0! 
God? And may not our Creator vouchſale 
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us ſuch Springs of yet untaſted Bliſs, as ſhall S E Cr. [ | 
exceed even the known Joys of Virtue, as | [1 
far as theſe exceed the Gratifications of h f j 
Senſe ? Nay, if we conſider, what is gene- A 
rally believed, that our Happineſs will ariſe 1 
from an Addition of new and higher Facul- g bl 
ties ; that in the preſent Life, the Exerciſe i 
of Virtue itſelf ariſeth often from the Imper- 1 
fection of our State; if we conſider theſe 0 
Things, it ſhould ſeem highly probable, that F 
our future Happineſs will conſiſt in ſome- 9 
thing quite beyond our preſent Compre- oh 
henſion: Will be“ ſuch as Eye hath not | 8 
c ſeen, nor Ear heard, neither hath it en- 14 1 


" tered into the Heart of Man to conceive,” 


SECTION X. 


BU T beyond theſe Objections, the no- 8 oF 
ble Writer hath more than once touched 
upon another, which merits a particular 
Conſideration, For he affirms, that © after 4 
* all, *tis not merely what we call Princi- 156 
* ple, but a Taſte, which governs Men.” Thy 
That © even Conſcience, ſuch as is owing 
* to religious Diſcipline, will make but a 

flight Figure, where this Taſte is ſet 
'*.-amils k. 


k Miſc. iii. c. ĩi. 
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Tur Notion here advanced is not pecu- 
liar to himſelf. He. ſeems to have drawn 
it from a much more conſiderable Writer, 
who hath endeavoured to ſupport the ſame 
Propoſition by a great Variety of Examples. 
Several Authors of inferior Rank have bor- 
rowed the ſame Topic, for popular Decla- 
mation. Nav, one hath gone fo far as to 
aſſert, „that Man is ſo unaccountable a 
« Creature, as to act moſt commonly a- 
« gainſt his Principle *.“ 

Tur Objection, indeed, carries an Ap- 
pearance of Force: Yet on a near Exami- 
nation it entirely vaniſheth. 

IT muſt be owned, that in moſt Coun- 
tries, a conſiderable Part of what is called 
Religion, deſerves no other Name than that 
of Abſurdity made ſacred. And it were 
ſtrange indeed, ſhould Bigotry and falſe Re- 
ligion produce that Uprightneſs of Heart, 
that Perfection of Morals, which is the ge- 
nuine Effect of Truth. 

IT muſt be owned, that with Regard to 
religious Principle, as well as moral Prac- 
tice, every Man has the Power of being a 
Hypocrite, That Knaves, in order to be 

! BayLE, Penſ. ſur une Comete. 

w Fable of the Bees, 

| accounted 
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accounted honeſt, may appear devout. And S* gr. 
we may reaſonably ſuppoſe, if we conſider 
the innumerable Artifices of Villany, that 

the outward Profeſſion of Religion becomes 


a frequent Diſguiſe to an atheiſtical and cor- 
rupted Heart. 

BuT though theſe Circumſtances may 
ſufficiently account for the Appearance in 
many particular Caſes, yet, with Regard to 
the general Fact, here ſeems to lie the pro- 
per Solution of the Difficulty. © That even 
* where true Religion is known, profeſſed, 
and in Speculation aſſented to, it is ſeldom 
* ſo thoroughly inculcated as to become a 
Principle of Action ".” We have ſcen 
that Imagination is the univerſal Inſtrument 
of human Action; that no Paſſion can be 
ſtrongly excited in the Soul by mere Know- 
ledge or Aſſent, till the Imagination hath 
formed to itſelf ſome kind of Picture or 
Repreſentation of the Good or Evil appre- 
hended u. Now the Senſes and their attend- 
ant Paſſions are continually urging their 
Demands, through the immediate Preſence 
of their reſpective Objects: So that nothing 
but the vivid Image of ſome greater Good 
or Evil in Futurity can poſſibly refiſt and 


See above, £//ay i. § 2. 
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Es 3 A7gyerbalance their Solicitations. The [4:7 
therefore of future Happineſs and Miſe 

muſt be ſtrongly impreſſed on the Imagi- 
nation, ere they can work their full Effecs, 
becauſe they are diſlant and unſeen : But this 
Habit of Reflexion is ſeldom properly fixed 
by Education ; and thus for want of a pro- 
per Impreſlion, © religious Principle is ſel- 
dom gained, and therefore ſeldom ope- 

e 
Bur where a ſincere and lively Impreſſion 
takes place; where the Mind is convinced 
of the Being of a Gop; that he zs, and is a 
Rewarder of them that diligently ſeek him; 
where the Imagination hath gained a Habit 
of connecting this great Truth with every 
Thought, Word, and Action; there it may 
be juſtly affirmed, that Piety and Virtue can- | 
not but prevail. To ſay, in a Caſe of this 
Nature, that Man will not act according to 
his Principle, is to contradict the full Evi- 
dence of known Facts. We fee how true 
Mankind commonly are to their Principle 
of Pride, or miſtaken Honour; how true 
to their Principle of Avarice, or miſtaken 
Intereſt ; how true to their Principle of a 
Regard to human Laws. Why are the) 
10 Becauſe they have ſtrongly and habi- 
tually 
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tually connected theſe Principles in their = c T, 


Imagination with the Idea of their own 
Happineſs. Therefore, whenever the reli- 
gious Principle becomes in the ſame Man- 
ner habitually conneQted in the Imagination, 
with the Agent's Happineſs ; that is, when- 
ever the religious Principle takes place at 
all, it muſt needs become infinitely more 
powerful than any other ; becauſe the Good 
it promiſeth, and the Evil it threatens, are 
infinitely greater and more laſting. Hence 
it appears, that the Corruption of Mankind, 
even where the pureſt Religion is profeſſed, 
and in Theory affented to, doth not ariſe 
from the Weakneſs of religious Principle, 
but the Vant of it. 

AND indeed on other Occaſions, and to 
lerve different Purpoſes, the noble Writer 
and his Partizans can allow and give Exam- 
ples of all that is here contended for. No- 
thing is ſo common among theſe Gentle- 
men, as-to declaim againſt the terrible Et- 
fects of prieſtly Power, Tis the favourite 
Topic, to repreſent Mankind as groaning 
under the Tyranny of the ſacred Order. 
Now what does this Repreſentation imply, 
but © the Force of religious Principle im- 
properly directed?“ If Mankind can be 
22 ſwayed 
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ſwayed by religious Hope and Fear, to re- 
ſign their Paſſions and Intereſts to the Arti- 
ice, or Advantage of the Prieſt, why not to 
the Benefit of len hind? Tis only impreſ- 
ling a different I ea of Duty: The Motive 
to \ ton is in both Caſes the ſame, and 
conſequently muſt be of equal Efficacy, 
Thus if religious Principle were void of 
Force, the Prieſthood muſt be void of 
P;wer. The Influence therefore of the 
Prieſthood, however diſhoneſtly applied, is 
2 Demonſtration of the Force of religious 
Principle. 

Tnis therefore ſeems to be the Truth. 
Although, by timely and continued Cul- 
ture, the religious Principle might be made 
more univerſally predominant ; yet even as 
it is, though not ſo thoroughly inculcated 
as to become generally a conſiſtent Princi- 
ple of Action; in Fact it hath a frequent 
and conſiderable, though partial and imper- 
fect influence. None but the thoroughly 
Good and Bad act on continued or con- 
ſiſtent Principles; all the intermediate De- 
grees of Good and Bad act at different 
Times on various and inconſiſtent Princi- 
ples ; that is, their Buaginations are by turns 
given up to Jiprejjions of a different, ol 

even 
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even contrary Nature. This explains thesS E c T- 
whole Myſtery: For, hence it appears that Bs 
the conſiſtent or inconſiſtent Conduct of 
Men depends not on the Nature of their 
Principles, but on having their Principles, 
whatever they are, counteracted by oppoſite 
ones. Although therefore, through a Fai- 
lure of timely Diſcipline, Numbers of Men 
appear to be of that capricious 'Temper as 
not to be ſteddy to any Principle, yet ſtill 
the religious one will 97x with the reſt, and 
naturally prevail in its Turn. This is cer- 
tainly a common Circumſtance among the 
looſer and more inconſiderate Ranks of Men; 
who, although by no means uniformly 
ſwayed by the Precepts of Religion, are 
yet frequently ſtruck with Horror at che 
Thought of Actions peculiarly vile, and 
deterred by the Apprchenſion of an all- 
ſeeing Gop from the commiſſion of Crimes 
uncommonly atrocions. 

Herr then lies the eſſential Difference 
between the Efficacy of Ta/te and religious 
Principle: That the firſt, being a Feeling 
or Perception diſpenſed in various Degrees, 
and in very weak ones to the Bulk of Man- 
kind, is incapable, even through the moſt 
aſſiduous Culture, of becoming an univer{al 
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Es5A Yor conſiſtent Motive to Virtue: But the re- 
. ligious Principle, ariſing from ſuch Paſſions, 
as are common to the whole Species, muſt, 
if properly inculcated, univerſally prevail, 
"T's evident therefore, that in the very 
firſt Dawns of Reaſon, Religious Principles 
ought to be impreſſed on the Minds of Chil. 
dren; and this early Culture continued 
through the ſucceeding Stages of Life. 
But as the noble Writer hath ſtrangely at- 
tempted to ridicule and diſhonour Religion 
in every Shape; ſo here, he hath endea- 
voured to throw an Odium on this Method 
of religious Diſcipline, by repreſenting it as 
the Enemy to true Morals and practical Phi- 
loſophy, as it ſetters the Mind with early 
Prejudices. © Whatever Manner in Phi- 
* loſophy happens to bear the leaſt Reſem- 
** blance to that of Catechiſm, cannot, I am 
perſuaded, of itſelf ſeem very inviting. 
Such a ſmart Way of queſtioning out- 
ſelves in cur Youth, has made our Man- 
hood more averſe to the'expoſſulatory Dil- 
„ cipline: And though the metaphyſical 
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e Points of our TA are by this Method 
** with admirable Care and Caution inſtilled | 
© into tender Minds; yet the Manner of 


this anticipated Philoſophy may __ 
47 t 6 
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Age, proceed the more heavily, and with 
greater ReluCtance. --- Tis hard, after 


tories and deciſive Sentences, declared 
who and what we are; to come leiſurely 
in another, toinquire concerning our real 
Self and End, the Judgment we are to 
make of Intereſt, and the Opinion we 
ſhould have of Advantage and Good: 
Which is what muſt neceſſarily determine 


* Principle of our Lives ?.” 

In reply to this mo/? philoſophical Para- 
graph, let it be obſerved, that it is not the 
Deſign of Religion to make Sop/r/ts, but 
good Subjects of Mankind. That Man be- 
ing deſigned, not for Speculation, but Action, 
religious Principle is not to be inſtilled in a 
philoſophical but a moral View: Therefore 
with Regard to Practice, nothing can be 
more fit and rational than to impreſs ac- 
knowledged Truths at an Age when the Re- 
ciptent is incapable of their Demonſtrations ; 
in the ſame Manner as we teach the Me- 


Advice, &c. Part iii. 8 2. 
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chamc 


the After-work of Reaſon, and the in- "RE To 
ward Exerciſe of the Mind at a riper 
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having by ſo many pertinent Interroga- 


us in our Conduct, and prove the leading 
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Ess aYchanic to work on Geometric Principles; 


while the Proofs are zrknovn to him. 

Bur then, the Prejudices of Education. 
yes, theſe are the great Stumbling-block to 
a modern Free-thinker : It ſtill runs in his 
Head, that al! Mankind are born to diſpute 
de omni ſcibili . Let therefore this minute 
Philoſopher reflect, firſt, that a Prejudice 
doth not imply, as is generally ſuppoſed, 
the Falſehogd of the Opinion inſtilled ; but 
only that it is taken up and held without 
its proper Evidence, Thus a Child may be 
prejudiced in Favour of Truth, as well as 
Falichood ; and in him neither the one nor 
the other can properly be called more than 
an Op:;nion. Further: The human Mind 
cannot remain in a State of Indifference, 
with regard either to Opinion or Practice: 
"Tis of an a&@/ve Nature; and, like a fert!r 
Field, if by due Cultivation it be not made 
to produce good Nuit, will certainly ſpring 

up in Tares and Thiftles. Impreſſions, Opi— 
nions, Prezudices, of one kind or other 2 
Child will inevitably contract, from the 
Things and Pertons that ſurround him : 
and if rational Habits and Opinions be not 
infuſed, in order to anticipate Abſurditics; 


10n all Subjects, 
Abſur- 
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Abſurdities will rife, and anticipate all S E c T. 
rational Habits and Opinions. His Rea- * 
ſm and his Paſſions will put themſelves in 

ion, however untoward and inconſiſtent, 

in the ſame manner as his Libs will make 

an Effort towards progreſſive Motion, how- 

ever awkward and abſurd, The ſame Ob- 

jection therefore that lies againſt inſtilling a 
ſalutary Opinion, will ariſe againſt teaching 

him to walk ere& : For this too, is a kind 

of © anticipating Philoſophy :” And ſure, a 

Child left to his own Self-Dzſcipline, © till 

he could come /ezſurely to inquire con- = 
* cerning his real Self and End,” would 90 | 
ſtand as fair a Chance to grevel in Abſurdity, 1 
and bring dan his Reaſon to the ſordid 1 
Level of Appetite, as to craui upon all four, W-. 
and dabble in the Dirt, Thus the noble l 50 
Writer's Ridicule would ſweep away the WA 
whole Syſtem of Education along with the ll 
religious Principle : Not an Opinion or In- 1 
clination muſt be controuled, or ſo much as 
controverted ; * leſt by this anticipating 
* Philoſophy, the Work of Reaſon, and the 
* inward Exerciſe of the Mind, at a viper 
Age, ſhould proceed the more heavily, 
and with greater Reluctance. The Ca- 
price of Infancy muſt rule us, till the very 
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Es 1 Y Capacity of Improvement ſhould be 4+. 
w——/iroycd; and we mult turn Savages, i in order 
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to be made perfect in the ſoverergn Phils. 
fophy ! 

"Ts no difficult Matter therefore to de- 
termine whether a Child ſhould be left to 
the Follies of his own weak Underſtanding 
and naſcent Paſſions ; be left to imbibe the 
Maxims of corrupt Times and Manners ; 
Maxims which, ſetting aſide all Regard to 
their ſpeculative Truth or Falſehood, do 
lead to certain Miſery ; or, on the other 
hand, ſhall be happily conducted to embrace 
thoſe religious Principles, which have had 
the Approbation of the beſt and wiſeſt Men 
in every Age and Nation; and which are 
known and allowed to be the only Means 
of true Happineſs to Individuals, Families, 
and States, 

Tuis therefore ought to be the early and 
principal Care of thoſe who have the Tui- 
tion of Youth : And they will ſoon find the 
happy Effects of their Inſtruction. For as 
the Child's Underſtanding ſhall improve, 
what was at firſt inſtilled only as an Op/12, 
will by Degrees be embraced as Truth: 
Reaſon will then aſſume her juſt Empire ; 


and the great, univerſal, religious Principle, 
| a rati- 
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; rational Obedience to the Will of God, Scr. 


will raiſe him to his utmoſt Capacity of 
moral Perfection ; will be a wide and firm 
Foundation, on which the whole Fabric of 
Virtue may riſe in its juſt Proportions ; will 
extend and govern his Benevolence and moral 
Senſe ; will ſtrengthen them, if weak; will 
confirm them, if ſtrong; will ſupply their 
Want, if naturally defective: In fine, will 
direct all his Paſſions to their proper Objects 
and Degrees; and, as the great Mafter-ſpring 
of Action, at once promote and regulate 
every Movement of his Heart. 

Ir muſt be owned, the noble Writer's 
Caution againſt this © anticipating Philo- 
* ſophy”” hath of late been deeply imbibed. 
In conſequence of it, we have ſeen religious 
Principle declaimed againſt, ridiculed, la- 
mented. The Effect of this hath been, an 
abandoned Degree of Villainy in one Claſs 
of Mankind; a lethargic Indifference to- 
wards Virtue or Vice in another; and in 
the third, which boaſts the Height of mo- 
dern Virtue, we ſeldom ſee more than the 
firſt natural Efforts, the mere Buddings of 
Benevolence and Honour, which are too 
generally blaſted ere they can ripen in- 
% Action. This Contempt of Religion 

| hath 
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E 55 AY hathalways been a fatal Omen to free States. 
2 Nor, if we may credit Experience, can ww: 
entertain any juſt Hope, that this fantaſtic 
Scheme, this boaſted Rel for Beauty and 
Virtue, can ever give Security to Empire, 
without the more ſolid Supports of religious 
Belief. For it is remarkable, that in the 
Decline of both the Greek and Roman States, 
after Religion had loſt its Credit and Effi 
cacy, this very Taſte, this ſovereign Philoſs- 
phy uſurped its Place, and became the com- 
mon Study and Amuſement (as it is now 
among ourſelves) both of the Vile and Vi- 
gar. The Fact, with regard to Greece, is 
ſufficiently notorious ; with regard to Rome, 
it may ſeem to demand a Proof. And who 
would think, that QUINTILIAN in the fol- 
lowing Paſſage was not deſcribing our own 
Age and Nation? © Nunc autem quae vel 
«« ut propria philoſophiae aſſeruntur, paſſim 
© tractamus omnes : Quis enim modo de 
© JuSTo, AEQUO, ac BONO, non et VIR 
e PESSIMUS loquitur 3” --- What was fer 
merly the Philoſopher s Province only, is no 
invaded by all: We find every wicked and 
worthleſs Fellow, in theſe Days, haranguing 
on VIX TUR, BEAUTY, and Goop. Whit 


1 Quint. Praœmium. 5 
thi 
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this Leproſy of falſe Knowledge may end in, S Ec x. 
am unwilling to ſay : But this may be ſaid = 
with Truth, becauſe it is juſtified by Expe- 
rience ; that along with the Circumſtance 
now remarked, every other Symptom is riſ- 
ing among us, that hath generally attended 
the dark and troubled Evening of a Com- 
monwealth. 

DouBTLEss, many will treat theſe Ap- 
prehenſions with Deriſion: But this De- 
riſn is far from being an Evidence of their 
Falſchood. For no People ever fell a Sa- 
crifice to themſelves, till /ul/ed and infatuated 
by their own Paſſions. Blind Security is an 
eſſential Characteriſtic of a People devoted 
to deſtruction. The Fact is equally un- 
deniable, whether it ariſeth from the moral 
Appointment of Providence, or the Con- 
nexion of natural Cauſes. Though this is 
[een and acknowledged by thoſe who are 
converſant with the Hiſtory of Mankind ; 
yet 'tis hard to convey this Evidence to thoſe 
who ſeldom extend their Views beyond their 
own ſhort Period of Exiſtence ; becauſe they 
lee the Prevalence of the Cauſe aſſigned, 
while yet the pretended Conſequence appears 
not. But they who look back into ancient 
Time are convinced, that the public Effects 

of 
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Ess AY of Irreligion have never been ſudden or jy. 
. mediate. One Age is fal Yely polite, irreli- 
gious, and vile; the next is funk in Servi. 
tude and Wretchedneſs. This is analogous 
to the Operation of other Cauſes. A May 
may be intemperate for twenty Years, be- 
foe he feels the Effects of Intemperance on 
his Conſtitution. The Sun and Moon raiſe 
the Tides ; yet the Tides rife not to their 
Height, till a conſiderable Time after the 
Conjunction of theſe two Luminaries. We 
cannot therefore juſtly decide concerning 
the future Efe&#s of Irreligion, from its pre- 
ſent State. The Examples of former Times 
are a much better Criterion: And theſe are 
ſuch, as ought to make every Man among 
us, that regards Poſterity, tremble for his 
Poſterity while he reads them. 

Fox this is but too juſt an Epitome of the 
Story of Mankind. That TYRANNY and 
SUPERSTITION have ever gone Hand in 
Hand; mutually ſupporting and ſupported; 
taking their Progreſs, and fixing their Do- 
minion over all the Kingdoms of the Earth 
overwhelming it in one general Deluge, 4: 
the Waters cover the Sea, Here and there 
a happy Nation emerges ; breathes for 4 
while in the enlightencd Region of KNoW- 
LEDGE, 
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EDGE, RELIGIGN, VIE TVR, FREEDOM : * 


Till, in their appointed Time, I8REL1G10N 
and LICENTIOUSsNESS appear; mine the 
Foundations of the Fabric, and link it in 

the general Abyſs of Io NOoRANCH and Op- 
| PRESSION, 

PosSIBLY tlie fatal Blow may yet be 
averted from us. Tis ſurely the Duty of 
every Man, in every Station, to contribute 
his Share, however 7ncon/iderable, to this 
great End. This muſt be my Apology for 
oppoling the noble Writer's fantaſtic Sy- 
ſtem 3 which by exhibiting a falſe Picture 
of human Nature, is, in Reality, an Inlet to 
Vice, while it ſeems moſt favourable to Vir- 
tue: And while it pretends to be drawn 
from the Depths of Philgſopby, is, of all 
others, moſt unphi ſaſophical. 
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On Revealed RELIGION, and 
CHRISTIANITY, 


SECTION--L 


N the Courſe of the preceding Eſſay, S E c Ts 
we have ſcen the noble Writer aſſum- 

Ry 
ing the Character of the profeſſed Dog- 
matift, the Reaſoner in Form, In what re- 
mains to be conſidered, concerning Revealed 
Religion and CHRISTIANITY, we ſhall find 
lim chiefly affecting he miſcellaneous Capa- 
| city 3 
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On Revealed RELIGION 


Essex city; the Way of Chat, Raillery, Iunuendb, or 
III. 
wn — Story-telling : In a word, that very Species 


of the preſent modiſh Compoſition, which 
he ſo contemptuouſly ridicules; © where, a; 
« he tells us, Juſtice and Accuracy of 
Thought are ſet aſide as too conſtraining ; 
«© where Grounds and Foundations are of 
* no Moment; and which hath properly 
neither Top nor Bottom, Beginning nor 
% End*.” In this, however, his Lordſhip 
is not quite ſo much to blame as might be 
imagined, In his Critical Progreſs, he had 
treated this dz/habille of Compoſition, as the 
Man in the Fable did his Pears ; unconſci- 
ous he ſhould be ever afterwards reduced 
to diet on them himſelf, 'The Truth of 
the Matter is, that the broken Hints, the 
ambiguous Expreſſion, and the Ludicro- 
ſerious of the gentle Eſſayiſt, perfectly {c- 
cure him from the rough Handling of the 
Logical-Diſputer. 

Ix DED the noble Author has a double 


cc 


Advantage from this Cloud, in which the | 
Graces ſo frequently ſecure their Favourite. 
He not only eludes the Force of every Al- 
gument the Defenders of Chriſtianity alledge | 
in its Support, but even pleads the Privilege of | 


See above, Ey i. § 2. 


being 
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being ranked in the Number of /incere Chriſ-S Er. 
tians. He takes frequent Occaſions of expreſſ- 
ing his Abhorrence of idle Scepticks and 
wicked Unbelievers in Religion: He declares 
himſelf of a more refined Underſtanding, a 
ductile Faith, ready to be moulded into 
any ſhape that his ſpiritual ſuperiors ſhall 
preſcribe. At other Times, and in innu- 
merable Places, he ſcatters ſuch Inſinuations 
againſt Chriſtianity, and that too with all the 
Bitterneſs of Sarcaſm and Inveclive, as mult 
needs be more effectual in promoting 1rre- 
ligion, than a formal and avowed Accuſation. 
For in the Way of open War, there is fair 
Warning given to put Reaſon upon Guard, 
that no pretending Argument be ſuffered to 

paſs without Examination. On the con- 
trary, the noble Writer's concealed Method 
of Raillery, ſteals inſenſibly on his Reader ; 
fills him with endleſs Prejudice and Sutpi- 
cion ; and, without paſſing thro' the Judg- 
ment, fixeth ſuch Impreſſions on the Imagi- 
nation, as Reaſon, with all its Effects, will 
be hardly able afterwards to efface. 

Tursz inconſiſtent Circumſtances in his 
Lordſhip's Conduct, have made it a Queſ- 
tion among ſome, what his real Sentirnents 
were concerning Religion and Chri/tianty. 
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Es5 vIf it be neceſſary to decide this Queſtion, 


we may obſerve, that a diſguiſed Unbe. 
liever may have his Reaſons for making a 
formal Declaration of his Aſſent to the Re- 
ligion of his Country: But it will be hard 
to find what ſhould tempt a real CH ian 
to load Chriſtianity with Scorn and Infony, 
Indeed, the noble Writer, to do him Juſtice, 
never deſigned to leave us at a Loſs on this 
Subject. For he hath been ſo good, fre- 
quently to remind his Reader, to lang out 
for the true Drift of his Irony, leſt his real 
Meaning ſhould be miitaken or diſregarded, 
HEE then lies the Force of his Lorſhip's 
Attack on Chriſtianity; © In exciting Con- 
<* tempt by Ridicule. A Method which, as 
we have already ſeen ®, tho' devoid of all ra- 
tional Foundation, is yet more powerful and 
efficacious in working upon vulgar Minds, 
Thus the Way of Irony and falſe Enco- 
mium, which he fo often employs againſt 
the bleſſed Founder of our Religion, 4ervei 
him for all Weapons; the deeper he ſtrikes 
the wound, the better he ſhields himfelt. 
Wr are not therefore to be ſurprized, if 
we find the noble Writer frequently affect. 
ing a Mixture of ſolemn Phraſe and l 
b E//ay i. paſſim. : 
Buffomry ; 
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Buffoonry ; not only in the ſame Tra&, but SE cer. 


he reſembles the facetious Drole I have 
ſomewhere heard of, who wore a franſpa- 
rent Maſque: Which, at a Diſtance, exhi- 
bited a Countenance wrapt up in profound 
Solemnity ; but thoſe who came nearer, 
and could ſee to the Bottom, found the 
native Look diſtorted into all the ridiculous 


Grimace, which Spleen and Vanity could 
imprint, 


SE CT 1-0 N11 


BUT as natural Religion is the only 8 (. 
Foundation of revealed; it will be neceſſary, II. 
ere we proceed to the laſt, to obviate any 
Ininuations which the noble Writer may 
have thrown out againſt the Former. 

As to the Expectation of future Happineſs 
conſidered, as the natural Conſequence of 
virtuous Action; his Lordſhip hath not, 
that I know of, either affirmed, or inſinuated 
ay thing againſt its Reaſonableneſs. But 
with regard to the other Branch of Reli- 
ion, © the Belief of a future State of Miſery 
or Puniſhment, conſidered as the ap- 
pointed Conſequence of Vice,” this he 
| R 3 hatin 


in the ſame Paragraph. In this Reſpect, I. 
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Ess ax hath frequently endeavoured to diſcredit in 


ſuch a Manner as would be no ſmall De. 
gree of Guilt to tranſcribe, were it not to 
ſhew at once the Impiety and Falſehood of 
his Affirmations. 

Ix his Letter on Enthuſiaſm, he hath ob- 
liged us with ſeveral Paſſages of this Kind, 
Theſe, it muſt be owned, are ſo obſcure, 
that we muſt be content, to refer them 
rather to the Reader's equitable Conftruc- 
tion, than urge them as direct Proofs, 

Tux Apprehenſion and Fear of ſome— 
thing ſupernatural, ſo univerſal among Man. 
kind, he ſeems all along to deride, as a 
viſionary and groundleſs Panic<, He adds 
that, © while ſome Seas, ſuch as the Py- 
&* thagorean and latter Platonick, joined in 
«© with the Superſtition and Enthuſiaſm of 
* the Times; the Epicurean, the Academic 
© and others, were allowed to uſe all the 
“ Force of Wit and Raillery againſt it. 
To convince us how much he approves the 
Conduct of theſe libertine Sects, he boldly 
follows their Example. He aſſures us that 
* ſuch is the Nature of the liberal, poliſh- 
* ed and refined Part of Mankind; f 
* far are they from the mere Simplicity 0: 


* Let, on Entbuſ. paſſim. Ib. 
& Babes 
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« Babes and Sucklings ; that, inſtead of S = © r. 
« applying the Notion of a future Reward 
« or Puniſhment, to their immediate Be- 
« haviour in Society; they are apt much 
« rather, thro' the whole Courſe of their 
« Lives, to ſhew evidently, that they look 
on the pious Narrations to be indeed no 
better than Children's Tales, and the 
« Amuſement of the mere Vulgar*®.” He 
confirms theſe Opinions by afligning the 
Reaſon why Men of Senſe ſhould ftand 
clear of the Fears of a Futurity : “Go p 
is ſo good, as to exceed the very beſt of us 
in Goodneſs : And after this Manner we 
can have no Dread or Suſpicion 20 render 
us uneaſy ; for it is Malice only, and not 
Goodneſs, which can make us afraid f.“ 
Is this the Phloſopher and Patriot, the 
Lover of his Country and Mankind! This 
the Admirer of ancient Wiſdom, of venera- 
ble Sages, who founded © Laws, Conſtitu- 
tions, civil and religious Rites, whatever 
* civilizes or poliſhes Mankind s.“ 


Tu Pater et Rerum inventor ! Tu patria nobis 
Suppeditas præcepta ! 
THis, ſure, is unhinging Society to the 


i. iii. c. 2. Leit. on Enth. & Moralifts, P. i. & 3. 
R 4 utmoſt 
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Es 5AY utmoſt of his Power: For the Force of »-.. 
E | 
w————[g10us Sanctions depends as much on their 
being believed, as the Force of human Laws 
depends on their being executed. To d. 
ſtroy the Belief of the one therefore, is equi- 

valent to ſuſpending the other. 

Bur as the preſent Debate concerns not 
the Utility, but the Truth of Religion, tis 
chiefly incumbent on us, to ſhew, that the 
noble Writer's Opinion and Reaſoning, on 
on this Subject, are void of all Foundation, 

Ts obſerveable therefore, Firſt, that his 
Lordſhip, in other Places, allows, that © If 
te there be naturally ſuch a Paſſion as Enthu- 
< fiaſm, tis evident, that Religion itſelf is of 
c the kind, and mult be natural therefore to 
«© Mank.“ And in his Letter on Enthuſiaſm, 
even while he derides the Proneneſs of 
Mankind to the conſcientious Fear, he adds, 
ce that tho' Epicurus thought theſe Appre- 
* henſions were vain, yet he was forced to 

allow them in a Manner innate — 
From which Conceſſion, a Divine, me- 
thinks, might raiſe a good Argument 
© againſt him, for the Truth as well as 
** Uſefulneſs of Religion.“ Now as ſome 
may poſſibly be at a Loſs to determine herc, 


1 MHiſc. TR C. l. 


cc 


whethc! 


and CHRISTIANITY. 


whether the noble Writer be in Je ors EF 
Earneſt, the Argument he hints at is plainly - 


this: That if we look round the Works of 
Nature, we ſhall find an Analogy eſtabliſh- 
ed, which ſeems a Proof, that this natural 
Fear, which p9ſefſeth ſo univerſally on the 
human Mind, hath a real and proportioned 
Object. The Argument hath been urged 
by many of great Name, in Favour of the 
Hope of future Goed ; and 'tis ſurely of 
equal Force, whatever the Force may be, 
when apply'd to the Fear of future II. 
For we ſee thro' the whole Creation, every 
Animal, of whatever Species, directed by its 
Nature, or the Hand of Providence, to fear 
and ſhun its proper and appointed Enemy. 
We find theſe Apprehenſions univerſally 
ſuited to the Nature and Preſervation of 
every Species among Birds, Beaſts, Fiſhes, 
Inſects, Nor is there one Fear, tho' ſome- 
times exceſſive in its Degree, that is erroneous 
with regard to its Object, The religious 
Fear, therefore, which forceth itſelf fo uni- 
verſally on the human Mind, in every Age 
and Nation, ignorant or knowing, civilized 
or barbarous ; hath probably an Object ſuited 
toits Nature, ordained for the Welfare of 
the human Species, At leaſt, this Argu- 
ment 
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On Revealed RELIGION 


Bon. AY ment muſt ever be of Weight with thoſe, 


* 


who draw their Ideas of future Exiſtence 


from the In/lincts, Hopes, and Expectaticn; 
of the human Mind, 

IN DEE D, on the noble Writer's refined 
Scheme of Morals, in which the natural 
Affections of the Mind are repreſented, as 
all- ſufficient for the Purpoſes of human 
Happineſs, this Argument muſt loſe its 
Force; becauſe, on this Suppoſition, the re- 
ligious Fear is ſupernumerary and uſeleſs : 
But then this ſhews the Suppoſition itſelf to 
be monſtrous, abſurd, and contrary to the 
eſtabliſhed Courſe of Nature ; becauſe Na- 
ture gives no Power or Paſſion, but to ſome 
proper and appointed End: The very Ex- 
z/tence of the Paſſion, therefore, is a Proof 
of its Neceſſity. 5 

Now, if indeed the religious Fear be 
neceſſary, as, we preſume, hath been ſuffi- 
ciently proved in the preceding Eſſay; 
then, from hence will ariſe a ſtrong and 
convincing Proof, that the Object of reli- 
gious Fear is real. For we find thro' the 
whole Extent of created Being, that the 
Author of Nature hath annexed to all his 
Deſigns and Purpoſes, the proper Means 0! 
Objects, by which they may be — 
| 


aud ChRISTIANIT v. 251 


As therefore the religious Fear is not only S E c T. 
interwoven with the Frame of Man, but = 
abſolutely neceſſary to his Happineſs, its Ob- 
ject muſt be real; becauſe, if not, you ſup- 
poſe the Creator to have given a NECESSA= 
xy Paſſion, without its proper and appointed 
Object; which would be a Contradiction 
to the univerſal and known Conſtitution of 
Things. | 

Ox this Occaſion, we may obſerve the 
Weakneſs of the Epicurean Syſtem, concern- 
ing Providence : For that Sect hath ever 
deny'd, that the Deity concerns himſelf 
with the moral Conduct of Man. But from 
the wiſe and benevolent Conſtitution of the 
natural World itſelf, a ſtrong Proof ariſeth 
in Support of Gop's moral Government of 
it, and of the Truth of the Fears and Ex- 
pectations of the human Mind, For if we 
allow that he regards and preſerves the 
natural Order and Symmetry of the Crea- 
tion ; that he hath formed this immenſe 
dyſtem of Being, and ſecur'd its Continu- 
ance and Welfare, by certain Laws, neceſ- 
ſary to the Happineſs of his Creatures; then 
we muſt on the ſame Foundation conclude, 
that he hath likewiſe eſtabliſhed ſuch Mo- 
trees and Laws of Action, as may determine 


Man 
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Es84Y Man to proſecute the ſame End. It were 


III. 


an Imputation on the Wiſdom of the Deity, 
to conceive him as doing the one, and omit- 
ting the other : Unleſs Mind and Moral; he 
leſs worthy of his Regard, than Matter and 
Motion, 

Bur ſtill the noble Writer proceeds in 
the Spirit of Derifion, to expoſe the Ah. 
ſurdities and Miſchiefs this miſguided reli- 
gious Principle hath occaſioned ; he often 
expatiates on the ſuper/titious Horrors, and 
furious Zeal which have had their Source 
in this Principle ; and thence, in the Way 
of Inſinuation, concludes it irrational and 
groundleſs. 

Tur Facts, it muſt be owned, are no- 
torious and undeniable: But the Conſc- 


quence is no leſs evidently chimerical and 


vain, Lord SHAFTESBURY himſelf hath 
obſerved, that in Failure of a juſt Prince 
or Magiſtrate, Mankind are ready to ſub- 
mit themſelves even to a Tyrant : © Like 
*© new-born Creatures, who have never 
« ſeen their Dam, they will fancy one for 
„ themſelves, and apply (as by Nature 
* prompted) to ſome like Form for Favour 
„ and Protection. In the Room of a true 


* Foſter-Father and Chief, they will take 
c after 
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te after a falſe one; and in the Room of as = c r. 


« legal Government and juſt Prince, obey 
© even a Tyrant.“ And hence he draws 
a ſtrong Proof of the Force of the ſoczal or 
herding Principle, even from dete Power 
itſelf. Again he hath remarked, that He- 
« rom and Philanthory are almoſt one and 
« the ſame; yet by a ſmall Miſguidance 
« of the Affection, a Lover of Mankind 
becomes a Ravager; a Hero and Deli- 
verer becomes an Oppreſtor and Deſtroy- 
erk.“ Tis the ſame in Religion. Where 
the human Mind (ever reſtleſs in it's Search 
for the great Centre of created Being, on 
which alone it can perfectly repoſe itſelf) 
ſecks, but cannot find the true Gop, it 
naturally ſets up a falſe one in his Place: 
Here too, Mankind, © like new-born Crea- 
* tures, who have never ſeen their Dam, 
* will fancy one for themſclves, and apply 
* (as by Nature prompted) to ſome like 
* Form for Favour and Protection. In the 
* Room of a true Foſter-Father, they will 
take after a falſe one; and in the Room 
of an all-perfect Gop, worſhip even an 
Idol.“ The religious Principle, thus 
miſguided, breaks forth indeed, into Enor- 

: IVit and Flu. P. ii. & i. 
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Essa x mities the moſt pernicious and deſtructive : 

III. Hence indeed, by a ſmall Miſguidance of 

e the Affection, a Lover of Mankind be- 

comes a Ravager ; a Saint, an Oppreſſ;r 

% and Deſtroyer.” But as from the Abuſe 

of the ſocial Principle, ſo here, in that of 

the religious one, no other Conſequence can 

be juſtly drawn, but that it is natural and 
ſtrong. 

But further, the noble Writer finds the 
Notion of future Puniſhment, znconfi/tent 
with his Idea of divine Goodneſs. Therefore, 
ſays he, © We can have no dread or Suſ- 
e picion to make us uneaſy : For it is 
« Malice only, and not Goodneſs, which 
« can make us afraid l.“ 

Vr, on another Occaſion, his Lordſhip 
can affirm, and juſtly, that, a Man of Tem- 

2 per may reſiſt or puniſh without Anger.” 
And if ſo, why may not divine Goodnels 
make us afraid? For as divine Goodneſs 
regards the greateſt Happineſs of all it's 
Creatures; ſo, if Puniſhment be neceſſary 

to that End, divine Goodneſs will therefore 
ORDAIN PUNISHMENT. To this Purpoſe, 
a Writer of diſtinguiſhed Rank and Penc- 
tration: © In Reality, Goodneſs is the natu- 


Eng. B. ii. Part ii. 8 2. F 
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ral and juſt Objeſt of Fear to an ill Man. 8 * To 
Malice may be appeaſed or fatiated : ___" 


Humour may change: But Goodnels is 


— — 


as a fixed, ſteady immoveable Principle 
of Action. If either of the former holds 
the Sword of juſtice, there is plainly 
Ground for the greateſt of Crimes to hope 
for Impunity. But if it be Goodneſs, 
there can be no poſſible Hope, whilit 
the Reaſons of Things, or the Ends of 


Government call for Puniſhment. 


Thus 


every one ſees how much greater Chance 
of Impunity an ill Man has in a partial 
Adminiſtration, than in a juſt and up- 
right one. It is ſaid, that the Intereſt or 
Good of the whole, muſt be the Intereſt 
of the univerſal Being; and that he can 


whole, that it ſhould be ſo. 


= Dr. Butler's Sermons, Preface, p. 21. 


ry 


have no other. Beit ſo. This Author 
(Ld. S.) has proved that Vice is naturally 
the Miſery of Mankind in this World : 
Conſequently it was for the Good of the 


What 


Shadow of Reaton then is there to aſſert, 
that this may not be the Caſe hercaftcr ? 
Danger of future Puniſhment (and if 
* there be Danger, there is Ground of Fear) 

no more ſuppoſes Malice, than the pre- 
' ſent Feeling of Puniſhment does *.“ 
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Tnus the noble Writer's Deriſion and 
Argumentation are equally chimerical and 
impious; as it appears, that the natural 
Fears and Expectations of the human Mind 
are at leaſt founded in Probability. 


SECTION III. 
H Is Lordſhip's Opinions being ſo little 


favourable to natural Religion, we cannct 
wonder, if we find him, on every poſſible 
Occaſion, throwing out Inſinuations and 
virulent Remarks, in order to diſgrace re- 
vealed. The firſt that will deſerve our 
Notice, are ſuch as tend to invalidate the 
Credibility of Scripture Hiſtory. 
rx tells us, He who ſays he believes 
ce for certain, or is aſſured of what he be- 
< lieves, either ſpeaks ridiculouſly, or ſays in 
< effect, he believes ſtrongly, but is not ſure: 
e So that whoever is not conſcious of Reve- 
< lation, nor has certain Knowledge of any 
Miracle or Sign, can be no more than ſcep- 
* tick in the Caſe: And the beſt Chriſtian in 
* theWorld, who being deſtitute of the Means 
of Certainty, depends only on Hiſtory and 
Tradition for his Belief of theſe particu- 
lars, is at beſt but a ſceptick Chriſtian ". 
N Miſc. ii. c. 2. 


Now 


and CurisTIANITY. 257 
Now it ſhould ſeem, that the Dexterity 8 E ec T» 


of this Paſſage lies in a new Application of we. 


two or three Words. For, by © certain and 
« afſured'” he means more, by“ Scepticiſm” 
he means much leſs, than it is ever uſed to 
ſignify. And thus as in Dr. Mandeville's 
Philoſophy, (already » criticized) wherever 
we have not Demonſtration, 'tis plain we 
muſt needs be Sceprics. 

Bur if indeed we muſt be Sceptics in 
Revealed Religion on this Account ; the 
ſame Conſequence will follow, with Regard 
to every other Kind of Knowledge that de- 
pends on human Teſtimony. We mult be 
Sceptics too, in our Belief of every paſt Tranſ- 
action; nay of every thing tranſacted in our 
own Times, except only of what falls with- 
in the narrow Circle of our proper Obſer- 
vation, The Manners of Men, the Site of 
Countries, the Varicties of Nature, the Truths 
of Philoſophy, the very Food we cat, and 
Liquids we drink, are all received on the 
ſole Evidence of human Teſtimony. But 
what Name would he merit among Men, 
who in theſe Inſtances ſhould ſay, he does 
* not believe for certain, or is not aſſured 

© of what he believes,” till in every Cale he 


See above, £/ay ii, 
8 ſhould 
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E 85 A Y ſhould be impelled by the Force of Dems 

— tration, or the Evidence of Senſe ? 
Li | AND indeed, on other Occaſions, where 
481 Chriſtianity is not concerned, the noble 
Fl Writer can ſpeak in a very different, and 
much juſter Manner. For thus he appeal; 
to Nature, in Proof of the Wiſdom and 
Goodnels of the Creator. Thus, too, in 
the Syſtem of the b1gger World. See ther: 
the mutual Dependency of Things: The 
Relation of one to another; of the Sunto 
« this inhabited Earth; and of the Eor!) 
and other Planets to the Sun! TheOrder, 
Union, and Coberence of the whole ! And 
know, my ingenious Friend, that by thi 
Survey you will be obliged to own the 
untverſal Syſtem, and coherent Scheme of 
Things; to be effabhſhed on ABUNDANT 
Proor, capable of convincing any fair 
and juſt Contemplator of the Works ot 
Nature.“ His Lordſhip's Argument i: 
ſurely juſt. Yet, 1s there one to be found 
among five hundred of thoſe, who are thus 
convinced of the wiſe Structure ofthe Uni- 
verſe, who have ever taken a Survey of this 
immenſe Syſtem, except only in the B 
and D:agrams of experienced Philoſophers * 


? Moralift, P. ii. 5 4. 
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How few are capable even of comprehend- 8 nl ** 
ing the Demonſtrations, on which the Truth 
of the Copernican Syſtem is eſtabliſhed; or 
receiving on any other Proot than that of 
human Teſtimony, © the Relation of theEarth 
« and other Planets to the Sun, the Order, 
Union, and Coherence of the whole 2?” It 
cannot be ſuppoſed, that even the noble 
Writer himſelf ever went thro' the tedious 
Proceſs of Experiment and Calculation, which 
alone can give abſolute Certainty in this ex- 
tenſive Subject. Yet we find, he is not in 
any Degree, “ ſceptical in the Caſe; but 
very rationally determines, that the Wiſdom 
of the Deity, in “ this univerſal Syſtem, 
* 1s eftabliſhed on abundant Proc, capable 
© of convincing any fair and juſt Contem- 
* plator of the Works of Nature.“ 

IT appears then, that a Confidence in the 
Veracity of others is not peculiar to the 
Belief of Revealed Religion: The ſame takes 
Place in almoſt ever Subject. More par- 
ticularly, we fee, that in the Hiſory of Na- 
ture, as in that of Revelation, the Evidence 
of human Te/limony is the only Sort of 
Proof that can be given to Mankind: And 
whoever allows this Proof, as being © abu;- 
dant and convincing” in the ne, and diſ- 

8 2 allows 
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Es5 arallows or deſpiſeth it in the other, how (elf. 
ſatisfied ſoever he may be in his own Imag;. 
nation, is neither a fair nor a 1ſt Contem- 
plator of the Works and the Ways of Pro. 

vi dence. 

Ir therefore any Objection lies againſt 
the Credibility of the Scripture Hiſtory, it 
muſt conſiſt in maintaining, not * that 
human Teſtimony is inſufficient to ſup- 
port it, but that, in Fact, it is not ſuffi- 
* ciently ſupported by the Evidence of 
human Teſtimony,” If ſo; this Defect 
mult ariſe, either from a Want of External 
Evidence: Or, Secondly, becauſe the Facts, 
Doctrines, and Compoſition of the Bible, are 
ſuch, that no Teſtimony whatever can con- 
vince us that it is a divine Revelation. 

Wir Regard to the firſt of theſe, © the 
* Teſtimony on which the Authenticity ot 
e the Goſpel Hiſtory is founded:“ This 
the noble Writer hath attacked by a long 
Chain of Infinuations, in his laſt Mzfcellanys. 
Where, in the Way of Dialogue, he hath 
indeed amply repaid the Treatment, which 
in the preceding Chapter he charges upon 
the Clergy. For here he hath introduced 
two of that Order, who, to uſe his own Ex- 


3 Miſc. v. c. 3. 


preſſion, 


and CHRISTIANITY, 


« obſequious Puppets, who co-operate in the 
| « moſt officious Manner with the Author, 
| « towards the Diſplay of his own proper 
« Wit, and the Eſtabliſhment of his pri- 
« yate Opinion and Maxims . © Where 
after the poor Phantom or Shadow of an 
| © Adverſary, has ſaid as little for his Cauſe 
as can be imagined, and given as many 
« Opens and Advantages as could be de- 
| © fired, he lies down for good and all ; and 
| © paſſively ſubmits to the killing Strokes of 
his unmerciful Conqueror 5.” 

To theſe Gentlemen the noble Writer 
aligns the Herculzan Labour, of proving 
the Neceſſity of an abſolute Un:formity in 
Opinion. A hopeful Project indeed! as his 
Lordſhip calls it elſewhere, No Wonder 
ne comes off Congueror in ſuch a Debate. 
but here lies the Peculiarity of his Conduct: 
That while he pretends only to prove, that 
tie Scripture cannot be a Foundation for 
Uniformity of Opinion 72 all Things; he 
bath thrown out ſuch Inſinuations, as evi- 
&ntly imply, that there can be no Founda- 
ton for believing the Truth of any thing 
the Goſpel Hiſtory contains, He lays, he 


r Ib. c. 2. Ib, 
8 3 
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preſſion, © are indeed his very legitimate and E c r. 
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Ess aYbegan by deſiring them © to explain the 
Ml, Word Scripture, and by enquiring into 


the Original of this Collection of anti- 
enter and later "Tracts, which in general 
they comprehend under that Title: 
whether it were the apocryphal Scripture, 
or the more canonical ? the full or hbalf- 
authorized ? the doubtful or the certain ? 
the controverted or uncontroverted ? the 


ce ſingly read, or that of various Reading 


The Texts of theſe Manuſcripts or of 
thoſe ? the Tranſcripts, Copies, Titles, 
Catalogues of this Church and Nation, 
or of that other ? of this Sect and Party, 
or of another? of thoſe in one Age called 
Orthodox, and in Poſſeſſion of Power, or 
of thoſe, who, in another, overthrew their 
Predeceflor's Authority; and, in their 
Turn allo, aſſumed the Guardianſhip and 
Power of holy Things? For how theſe 
ſacred Records were guarded in thoſe 
Ages, might eaſily (he ſaid) be imagined 
by any one who had the leaſt Inſight | 
into the Hiſtory of thoſe Times, which 
we called Primitive, and thoſe Charec- 
ters of Men, whom we ſtyled Fathers of 
the Tharch*,”” 
* Miſc. v. c. 3. 
Hr, 
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HERE, as his Lordſhip drags us into the SE © r. 


beaten Tract of Controverſy, the beſt Com- 
pliment that can be paid the Reader, is to 
carry him thro' it by the ſhorteſt Way. The 
ſtale Objections here raked together by the 
noble Author have been ſo often, and ſo 
fully refuted, by a Variety of excellent 
Writers, that, to many, it may ſeem a 
needleſs Taſk, even to touch upon the 
Subject“. 

HOwE VHR, for the Satisfaction of thoſe 
who may think it neceſſary, a ſummary 
View of the Evidence is here ſubjoined. 

Tut Authenticity, therefore, of the 
Books of the new Teſtament, appears to be 
founded on the ſtrongeſt moral Evidence, 
becauſe, from the earlieſt Ages, we find them 
acribed to the Apoſtles and Evangeliſts, 
whoſe Names they bear. Thus St. Paul's 


Epiſtles are mentioned by St. PETER, and 


cited by CLEMENS RoMANUs, who lived in 
the Reign of CLaup1us, even before St. 
Paul was carried Priſoner to Rome. Po- 
LYCARP and IRENZEUs were for ſome Time 
contemporary with St. Joux: They both cite 


Du Pin, Le Clerc, Tillemint, IWhitby, Lardner, Phil. 
Lipfenſis, &c. and very lately Mr. Fortin, in his learn— 
Remarks on Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, 
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E . the four Goſpels, and affirm they were all 


written by the Apoſtles and Evangeliſts, whoſe 
Names they bear. Jus IN MARTYR and 
CLEMENS ALEXANDRINUS confirm their 
Accounts in the following Century: And 
the great ORIGEN, with whom I ſhall close 
the Catalogue, and who lived in the Reign 
of SEVERUS, in his Book againſt Cx1£vs, 
hath cited a// the Goſpels, and mojt, if not all 
theEpr/tles, under the Names they now bear: 
And the Words of the ſeveral Citations per- 
fectly agree withthoſe of the New Teſtament, 
now in ute. Such a full Proof of the 
Cenuineneſs of theſe ſacred Records, as is 
not to be parallel'd, concerning any other 
Book, of equal or even of much 4% Aubin 
quity. ä 
The internal Proof of their Genuinenels, 
ariſing from their Style and Compoſition, is 
no leis eminent and particular. The Genius 
of every Book is ſo perfectly agrecable to 
the Character and Education of it's reſpec- 
tive Author; every Cuſtom deſcribed or 
alluded to, either J7ew!fh, Greek, or Raid, 
ſo entirely ſuited to the Times; every Inci- 
dent ſo natural, ſo occafional, ſo particular, 
ſo perfectly identify'd, that it were the very 
5 1 — Extreme 
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Extreme of Ignorance and Folly, to raiſe aS r cr, 

Doubt on this Subject. ul. 
Tur the Goſpel-Hiſtory hath been tranſ- 

mitted to us, pure and uncorrupted, we have 

no leſs Reaſon to believe. Tis well known 

how zealous the primitive Chriſtians were 

in the Preſervation of the Scriptures: We 

know, they regarded them as their chief 

and deareſt Treaſure ; and often laid down 

their Lives, rather than deliver the ſacred 

Records to their Enemies, who uſed every 

Art of Terror, to ſeize and deſtroy them. 

Again, the Scriptures were not then locked 

up from the Laity, as now in the Roman 

Church : But Copies were taken, diſperſed, 

and became immenſely numerous. They 

were univerſally read at the Times of pub- 4 

lc Worſhip, in different Nations of the Wi | 

World. To this we may add, that as no, 414 

ſo then, different Sects and Parties ſubſiſted, {iv 

who all appealed to Scripture for Proof of 7 

their ſeveral Opinions; and theſe, 'tis evi- 

dent, muſt have been fo many Checks upon 

each other, to the general Excluſion of | 

Miſtake and Fraud“. 1 


* The Jrws and SAMARITANS were Checks upon 
each others in the tame Manner, for the Preſervation of 
the Purity of the Pentateuch, The Samaritan Penta- 
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Essay This being the real State of the Caſe; let 
us nov conſider the noble Writer's Queſtions. 
He aſks, whether by Scripture be under. 
ſtood “ the apocryphal or more canonical ? 
the full or half authorized? the doubtful 
or the certain? the controverted or un- 
, controverted?” Theſe Queſtions are 
nearly ſynonymous, and one ſhort Reply 
will clear them all. There are many 
Books, concerning which there never was 
any Doubt, There are ſome, concerning 
which the Doubts have been fully cleared 
uþ. There are others, concerning which 
the Doubts have been confirmed. Of the 
firſt Kind are all the Goſpels, and mf of 
the Fp:/tles : Of the ſecond, are the Epiſtle 
to the Hebrews, the ſecond of Peter, ſecond 
and third of John, that of Jude, and the 
Apocalypſe : Of the third Kind, are the 
apocryphal Books; therefore indeed 10 
called, 
Tur noble Author goes on. © The 
Angle read, or that of various Reading? 


\ 
. : . 
1 


teuch was printed in the laſt Century: And, “ alter 
« Two thouſand Years Diſcord between the two Na- 
tions, varies as little from the other, as any Claſſic 
Author in leſs Tract of Time has diſagreed from 't- 
<« ſelf by the unavoidable Miſtakes of ſo many Lan 
« ſcribers.” Sce Phil. Lipſienſ. M 
iy 
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My Lord, if by /ingle read, you mean a Book SECT, 


| : III. 
in which there are no various Readings. 


there are none Angle read: Nor, probably, 

| was there ever any Book Jingle read, that 

went thro' more than one Edition : at leaſt, 

before the Invention of Printing. And as 

| the Scriptures were oftner tranſcribed than 

any other Book, ſo, a greater Variety of 
Readings mult naturally take place. But 

| I muſt inform your Lordſhip, from the 

| learned PHILELEUTHERUsS LI1PslENSIS, that 
| this is the molt illiterate of all Cavils: For 
that in Fact, we have the Senſe of thoſe an- 
cient Authors moſt entire, where the vari- 
ous readings are moſt numerous : As, of 
thoſe Authors where the Varieties are e- 
e the Senſe is moſt mutilated or obſcure !. 
But if by /ingle read, your Lordſhip means 
an authentic Text collected and compoſed 
out of the various Readings, I beg leave to 
inform you, there is no ſuch in the Proteſt- 
ant Churches. They have been too mo- 
ceſt to attempt any ſuch thing. Nor does 
the Truth ſuffer by it: For as the learned 
Critic, juſt before quoted, obſerves, the moſt 
faulty Copy of the new Teſtament now in 


For a full View of this Argument, See Phil, Lip- 
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E 55A ybeing, does not obſcure one moral Doc. 


trine, or one Article of Faith. 

AGAIN the noble Writer goes on, in a 
Profuſion of ſynonymous Terms: * The 
„ Tranicripts, Copies, Titles, Catalogues, 
ce of this Church or that? of this Se or 
% Party, or another? of thoſe in one Age 
© called orthodox, or thoſe who in another 
% Agcoverthrew them?” Whatuncxperi- 
enced Perſon would not imagine from hence, 
that d:fferent Churches, Sects, or Parties, had 
each of them a Bible different from the reit? 
Yet tis certain, that however :theſc Par- 
ties difiered in Opinions, we find from 
their Writings now ſubſiſting, that they all 
appealed to one common Scripture for their 
Support. 

Tu noble Writer takes his Leave by 


paying a Compliment to theſe primitive 


Writers, called the Fathers of the Church. 
© How thele ſacred Records were guarded 
in thoſe Ages, might be eaſily 7magined,” 
&c. --- But to imagine, is a much caller 
Taſk than to prove; e'pecially when Ima- 
gination is helped forward by Inclination: 


Guarded indeed they were, as we have ſcen, 


from Interpolation and Falſchood. But it 
he means to infinuate, that they were guard- 


ed 
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ed from Inſpection and Criticiſm, he does 8 f © r. 
+ 8 III. 

great Injuſtice to Chriſtianity, For what- 
ever Marks of ſecular Views may be diſco- 
vered in the Conduct of the ancient Chriſ- 
tians in the ſucceeding Ages, we may ſaſe- 
ly bid Defiance to the noble Writer's Ad- 
mirers, to ſhew any thing of this Kind in 
the Characters of thoſe to whoſe Teſtimony 
we have here appealed ; and on whoſe 
Teſtimony, joined to that of their nume- 
rous and ingenuous Contemporaries, the 
Authenticity of the Goſpel-Hiſtory depends. 
They were far from acting or writing with 
a View to temporal Advantage; they were 
ſtruggling under the Weight of heavy Per- 
ſecutions ; had no Motives to preach or 
write, but the great Expectation of Happi- 
neſs hereafter, founded on a firm Belief of 
that holy Religion, which they propagated 
with an Effect almoſt, if not indeed, mira- 
culous, | 

On this Occaſion I cannot but obſerve a 
ſtrange Infinuation thrown out elſewhere 
by the noble Writer; which, however, is 
glaring a falſehood, that he finds himſelf 
obliged to diſavow it, even while he labours 
to impreſs it on his Reader's Imagination, 
in all the Colours of Eloquence, “ If, 


13 
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Es8ayv © fays he, the collateral Teſtimony of other 
ancient Records were deſtroyed, there 
«© would be leſs Argument or Plea remain- 
ing againſt that natural Suſpicion of those 
* who are called Sceptical, that the holy 
Records themſelves were no other than 
<* the pure Invention or artificial Compile. 
«© ment of an intereſted Party, in Behalf of 
« the richeſt Corporation, and moſt projitg- 
« ble Monopoly in the World*.” Now if 
his Lordſhip be indeed in earneſt in urging 
this Inſinuation, he muſt believe, that 60 
Set of Men preached, and wrote, and en- 
dured Bonds and Impriſonment, Torment 
and Death; to the End that another Set of 
Men, ſome three or four hundred Your: 
after, might enjoy the rich Corporations and 
profitable Monopoly of Church Prefermont:, 
How far this may be a Proof of the noblc 
Writer's Sagacity, I ſhall leave others to de- 
termine. But if he believes not the Inſinua- 
tion, as indeed he ſeems to diſbelieve it, 
then we cannot ſurely heſitate a Moment 
concerning the Meaſure of his Szncerty, 
Tur Gentleman therefore who makc; 
ſo ridiculous a Figure in the ſuppoſed Con- 


AHiſc. v. c. 1. 
: verſation 
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verfation, had he not been a poor obſequious ® 7 
Puppet, might have re turned one general ; 
and ſatisfaftory Anſwer to all theſe extraor- 
dinary Queſtions, He might have deſired 
his Lordſhip © to chuſe which he ſhould 
like be/t or worſt among all theſe contro- 
« yerted Copies, various Readings, Manu- 
« ſcripts, and Catalogues adopted by what- 
ever Church, Sect, or Party. Nay, he 
might have deſired him to chute any of the 
almoſt infinite Number of Tranſlations 
made of - theſe Books in diſtant Countries 
and Ages: And taking that to be the Scrip- 
ture he appealed to, might ſafely have re- 
lied on it, as amply ſufficient for all the 
great Purpoſes of Religion and Chriſtianity. 


ON V. 


SINCE therefore the Scripture Hiſtory © 5 
appears to be ſupported by higher Degrees | 
of human Teſtimony, than any other anci- 
ent Writing; the only Objection of real 
Weight againſt it, muſt be drawn from its 
internal Structure; from the Facts it relates, 
the Doctrines it znculcates, or the Form of 
ts Compoſition. 

Treg Fa#?s related, being as it were the 
Foundation of all, will naturally come firit 


under 
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E «5 ar under Con ſideration. Now thele, {ay 


the Enemies of Chriſtianity, are miracy- 
e lous or out of Nature, and therefore ab- 
« ſurd : For as they can frove nothing, ſo it 
is impoſſible that Accounts of this Kind 
could be ſo eſſentially mingled with a 
Religion that ſhould come from God.” 
ON this Foundation the noble Writer 
hath taken frequent Occaſion to deride what 
he calls the Mockery of Miracles“; par- 
ticularly thoſe of our Saviour*. Here we 
ſhall find him ſtriking at the very Baſis of 
all revealed Religion, while he aſſerts, that, 
even ſuppoſing the Truth of the Fats, 
Miracles cannot witneſs either for God or 
« Men, nor are any Proof either of Divi- 
* nity or Revelation *©,” But that his Ar- 
gument may be fairly repreſented, let 1t 
appear in his own Words. © The Con- 
* templation of the Univerſe, its Laws 
and Government, was (I aver'd ) the 
« only Means which could eſtabliſh the 
* {ound Belief of a Deity. For what tho 
“% innumerable Miracles from every Part 
aſfuled tne Senſe, and gave the trembling 
% Soil no Reſpite? Wnat tho' the Sky 
* itþ.u:4 ſaalcnty open, and all kinds ( 
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cc 


« Characters read? What would this evince 
« more, than that there were certain Powers 
© could do all this? But what Powers; 
«* whether one or more; whether ſuperior 
or ſubaltern ; mortal or immortal; wiſe or 
fooliſh ; juſt or unjuſt; good or bad: This 
would till remain a Myſtery; as would 
the true Intention, the Infallivility or Cer- 
tainty of whatever theſe Powers afſerted®.” 
'T1s remarkable, that the noble Writer 
pretends here only to ſhew, that Miracles 
are no Proof of the Exiſtence of God: Yet 
in the Concluſion of his Argument, he 
brings it home to the Caſe of Revelation: 
To © the true Intention, the Tnfallibility or 
« Certainty of whatever theſe Powers As- 
e SERTED.' This is clearly the Scope of 
his Argument: And ſo indeed hath it been 
underſtood by his Under-workmen in Infide- 
lity, who have with great Induſtry retailed 
this Objection. As it is a Circumſtance of 
the laſt Importance in regard to the Truth 
of Chriſtianity, it cannot be an unſeaſonable 
Taſk, to ſhew in the fulleſt Manner the 
Vanity and Error of this trite Cavil. 
Bur, inſtead of conſidering ſingle Acts 
of ſupernatural or iraculous Pewer, as be- 
e Th. 
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Ess 4 ing performed in Atteſtation of any particu- 
lar Doctrine, (which hath been the general 
Way of treating this Queſtion) tis my Deſign 
to conſider as one Object, © that vaſt Series 
* and Concatenation of miraculous Acts, 
ce recorded in the Old and NewTeſtament, 
«© wrought thro' a long Succeſſion of Ages, 
<« for the Carrying on, Support, and Com- 
e pletion of the Chriſtian Diſpenſation.” 
 W1irTu this View therefore let us firſt 
conſider the Means by which Mankind are 
juſtly convinced of the Being of a God. Now 
this Conviction, 'tis allowed by all, ariſeth 
from an Union of Power, Wiſdom, and Good- 
neſs, diſplayed in the viſible Creation. From 
this Union alone ariſes the Idea of an 40. 
perfect Being: So that a Failure in any of 
theſe three eſſential Circumſtances, would 
deſtroy the Idea of a God. The Good- 
nels of the Deity is ſeen in the deſigned End 
or Purpoſe of the Creation, which is, The 
« Happineſs of all his Creatures: His Wiſ- 
dom is ſeen, in the proper Means employed 
for the Accompliſhment of this great End: 
His Power fulfills what Goodneſs had intend- 
ed and Wiſdom contrived, by putting theſe 
Means in Execution. Hence then alone we 
obtain the Idea of a Divinity, from a Union | 
of perfect Goodneſs, Wiſdom, and ht a 
I 1 
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Tis likewiſe, I think, acknowledged by 8 r. 
all Theiſts, that, as to the divine Power, it wb 
may work its Intentions, either by a con- 
tinued and uninterrupted Superintendency, 
or Agency on Matter, or by imprefling 
certain original and permanent Qualities 
upon it. Which of theſe two Kinds of 
Operation may really prevail in Nature, 1s 
perhaps beyondthe Reach of humanKnow- 
ledge, clearly to determine. The Newto- 
man Philolophy indeed renders it highly 
probable, that the continued Agency of God 
prevails, But a Determination in this Sub- 
ject is indeed of no Confequence ; ſince, 
which ſoever of theſe Methods be ordained, 
the divine Power is eaually diſplay'd, while 
it miniſters to the Ends of Goodneſs and 
Wiſdom. 

"Tis equally plain, that, if the divine 
Goodneſs ſhould determine to raiſe Man- 
kind to higher Degrees of Knowledge and 
Virtue, than what they could attain to by 
the pre-eſtabliſhed Laws of Nature; or 
to free them from Defefs and Miſeries, 
occaſioned by any incidental and voluntary 
Corruptions, po/terzor to their Creation; tis 
equally plain, I fay, that an Exertion of 
ſupernatural Power for the Accompliſhment 
p of 
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EssA v of this End, would be a Diſplay, Proof, or 

2 Revelation of the Divinity, entirely ſimilar 
to that which ariſes from the Works of 
Nature. For both here, and in the Works 
of Nature, the Proof of the Divinity ariſcth, 
not from mere uniform Acts of Power, but 
from the Subſerviency of divine Power 
to this one great End, the Production of 
human Happineſs, Here then, the noble 
Writer's Objection is eſſentially defective : 
What he affirms is either falſe, or foreign to 
the Queſtion. For if we ſuppoſe (and the 
preſent Queſtion is put upon this. Footing 
only) that the miraculous or ſupernatura! 
Effects are evidently ſubſervient to fimilar 
Ends of Wiſdom and Goodneſs, as appear in 
the Works of the Creation; then ſure, we 
have equal Reaſon to conclude, and be 
convinced, that they are the Effects of c 
Power --- of one ſuperior and immortal 
Power; --- of one Power, wiſe, jut, and 
good ; --- In a word, of that Power, which 
firſt brought Nature into Being, eſtabliſhed 
Laws for the Welfare of his Creaturcs ; 
and when the Happineſs of his Creatures 
requires an Interpoſition, gives {till furthet 
Eyidences of his Goodneſs, Wiſdom, and Oui. 
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nipotence, by controuling thoſe Laws which S v. 
himſelf had eſtabliſhed, IV. 


LET us now apply theſe Principles to 
the Cbriſtian Diſpenſation. * This, we 
« fay, was a Scheme of Providence, which 

{till continues operating; whereby the 
Deity determined to raiſe fallen and cor- 
rupted Man to higher Degrees of N- 
ledge, Virtue, and Happineſs, than what 
© by Nature he could have attained.” In 
this Deſign, the divine Goonrwess is emi- 
nently diſplayed. _ 

Txx Means, whereby this great Defign 
was accompliſhed, was, © by ſeparating a 
« peculiar People from the reſt of Man- 
“ kind; not for their own Sakes, but for 

the Sake of all; by preſerving them 
amidſt their Enemies ; by leading them 
forth into a diſtant Country; by eſtabliſh- 
ing there the Worſhip of the ne God, in 
Oppoſition to the Idolatries of ſurround- 
ing Nations: Till, when the Fulneſs of 
Time ſhould come, and Mankind be ca- 
pable of receiving a more perfect Reve- 
lation, a Saviour JEsUs CuRIsT ſhould be 
ſent, to free Mankind from the Power of 
Ignorance and Sin; to bring Life and Im- 
mortality to Light, and communicate to 
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Ess axe all Men the moſt perfect practical Know. 
« ledge of the true God, and of every moral 
<« Duty.” In this Diſpenſation is no leſs 
eminently diſplayed the divine Wisbom, 

BuT what leſs than Omnipotence itſelf 
could ſecure the perfect Execution of a Plan 
ſo mighty and extenſive? Which reaching 
thro' the Compaſs of many, and diſtant 
Ages, muſt combat the Power, controul 
the Prejudices, and work its Way thro' the 
diſcordant Manners and Opinions of all the 
Kingdoms of the Earth. On this Account 
the immediate Exertion of divine Power 
was neceſſary for its Proof, Support, and 
Completion. Accordingly, we find its om- 
nipotent Author, carrying on the Scheme of 
Wiſdom and Goodneſs, with a mighty Hand, 
and an out-/tretched Arm. © He ſent a 
Man before his People, even Joszyn, 
«© who was ſold to be a Bond-Servant: He 
„ increaſed his People exceedingly, and 

e made them ſtronger than their Enemies. 

. © He ſent Moszs his Servant, and AARON: 
And theſe ſhewed his Tens among them; 

« and Wonders in the Land of Ham. He 

© ſentDarkneſs,and it was dark; and turned 

« their Waters into Blood. Their Land 

| b brought forth Frogs, yea, even in their 

« King 5 
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King's Chambers. He gave them Elail- 8 W T. 
ſtones for Rain, and Flames of Fire in . 
their Land. He ſpake the Word, and 
the Locuſts came innumerable, and de- 
voured the Fruit of their Ground. He 
ſmote all the Firſt-born in their Land, 
even the chief of all their Strength. IIe 
brought forth his People from among 
them: He ſpread out a Cloud to be a 
Covering, and Fire to give them Light in 
the Night-Seaſon. He rebuked the Red- 
Sea allo, and it was dried up; ſo he led 
them thro' the Deep as thro' a Wilder- 
neſs, At their Deſire he brought Quails, 
and filled them with the Bread of Heaven. 
He opened the Rock of Stone, ſo that 
Rivers ran in dry Places. Vet within a 
while they forgat his Works, and tempt- 
«* ed God in the Deſart: Then the Earth 
opened, and ſwallowed up Dathan, and 
covered the Congregation of Abiram, 
They joined themſelves unto Baal-Peor, 
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* and provoked him with their own Inven- 
tions; ſo the Plague was great amongſt 
them: Then, being chaſtiſed, they turn- | i 
* ed to their God. He led them over Jor- 1 
* dan; the Waters divided to let them pals. | ( q 
He diſcomfited their Enemies: At his | i} 
| T * ws Word, 1 1 
1 
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Es88ay©& Word the Sun abode in the Midſt of 
* Heaven; and the Moon ſtood ſtill, and 
* haſted nk to go down for a whole Day, 
<* So he gave the Kingdoms of Canaan to 
ebe an Heritage unto his People; that all 
© the Nations of the World might know 
e that the Hand of the Lord is mighty, 
sand that they might fear the Lord con- 

** tinually,”” 

Hk then we 1. that this mighty Se- 
ries of miraculous Acts recorded in the Old 
Teſtament, being the very Means of preſerv- 
ing and ſeparating the IsRaELITEs from the 
reſt of Mankind, and at the ſame time de- 
ſigned to impreſs them with a laſting Idea 
of the uncontroulable and immediate Power 
ol God; were generally awakening Inſtanccs 
of Omnipotence, often of Juſtice and Terror, 
in the Puniſhmant of cruel EGyPeTlans, 
rebellious Jews, and idolatrous Nations. 
| In purſuing this vaſt Concatenation of 
divine Power thro” the Series of Miracles 
recorded in theNew Teſtament, and wrought 
for the ſame End, the Completion of Chri/t:- 
anity, we ſhall find them of a very different 
Nature and Complexion : Yet ſtill, admira- 
bly ſuited to accompliſh the ſame deſigned 
Ends of Providence. For now the FH 
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of Time was come, in which the Wiſdom of SE Tv. 
the Deity ordained the immediate Eſtabliſh- ak 
ment of a Religion of perfect Purity and 
boundleſs Love. Accordingly, the Series of 
miraculous Acts wrought for this great End, 
were ſuch as mult naturally engage Mankind 
to a favourable Reception of Chriſtianity ; 
were the very Image and Tranſcript, expreſſ- 
ed the very Genius of that moſt amiable Re- 
ligion they were brought to ſupport and eſta- 
bliſh; in a word, were continued Inſtances 
of Omnipotence, joined with unbounded Cha- 
rity, divine Compaſſion, and Benevolence. 

Tur Birth of Jesvs was proclaimed by 
1 glorious Apparition of ſuperior Beings, 
who declared the End of his coming in that 
divine Song of Triumph, “ Glory to God 
in the higheſt, and on Earth Peace, Good- 
„Will towards Men!” His Life was one 
continued Scene of divine Power, Wiſdom, 
and Eeneficence. He gave Eyes to the 
blind; Ears to the Deaf ; and Feet to the 
Lame: He raiſed the Dead to Life, re- 
buked the raging Elements, and made the 
Winds and Seas obey him. When, to ful- 
ill the Decrees of Heaven, and complete 
the great Work of Man's Redemption, he 
'ubmitted to an ignominious Death, the 
| Veil 
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'Es5AaYVell of the Temple was rent in twain: A 
general Darkneſs involved, and an Earth. 
quake ſhook, the City. The ſame Omni. 

potence by which he wrought his Miracles, 
raiſed him from the Grave; and after 3 

ſhort Stay on Earth, during which he 

ſtrengthened and confirmed his deſponding 
Followers, tranſlated him to Heaven. And 
now, a new and unexpected Scene of divine 

and miraculous Power opened on Mankind, 

for the full Eſtabliſhment of Chr:/tranity, 

The Spirit of God came down, and dwel: 
with the Apoſtles; they wereall filled with 

the Holy Ghoſt, and ſpake with other 

Tongues, as the Spirit gave them Utterance, 

They were inveſted with ſupernatural Power 

to heal diſeaſes; were impowered to ſtrike 

dead the deceitful ANANIAs and SarPH“ͥ 
RA; and when impriſoned were delivered 
by the immediate Hand of Gop. By theſe 

Means, Chriſtianity gained a numerou: 

Train of Proſelytes among the Jews ; but 

the great Work of converting the Gentiles 
was not yet begun. To this End the Apoſic 

Pavr was deſtined; and converted to 

Chriſtianity by an amazing Act of ſupci- 

natural and divine Power. In this impor- 
tant Miniftry he was frequently ry 

| } 
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by the miraculous Care of Providence; did 8 r. 


himſelf perform ſtupendous Acts of Power 
and Beneficence ; by theſe Means convert- 
ing Multitudes among the Gentiles, and 
planting Chriſtianity in the moſt Knowing 
and poliſhed Nations of the Earth. 

To this irrefiſtible Chain of Evidence, 
xiſing from the miraculous Exertion of 
divine Power, we may add another collate- 
ral Proof, arifing from the miraculous Em- 
anations of divine Fere-kngwledge, recorded 
in the Bible, and delivered in PRopnurcy 
thro' a Series of Ages, all centering in the 
ame Point, the foretelling the Completion 
of this immenſe Plan of J/:/dom and Good- 
neſs, Theſe Predictiens were fulfilled in 
| the Advent, Life, Death, and Reſurrection 
of our Saviour ; who himſelf foretold the 
Succeſs of his Apoſtles among the Gentiles, 
and the final Diſſolution of the Jewiſh Po- 
ity. This came to paſs in the Deſtruction 
of the Temple: And when a bitter Enemy 
t Chriſtianity attempted to make void the 
Decrees of Heaven in rebuilding this Temple, 
the only Circumſtance of Union that could 
erer make the JEws once more a People) the 
ery Foundations were rent in Pieces by an 


Earthquake, 
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Es5 Ay Earthquake, and the mad Aſſailants againſt a 
ws Oumipotence buried in the Ruins. - 
From this mighty Union, therefore 8 

ariſcth a Proof ſimilar to that which we ob- * 

tain from the Works of Nature. For a in 

in theſe we ſee the Happineſs of the Crea- p 

tion intended, plann d, and produced, and at 
from hence diſcover the Agency of the j 
Deity ; ſo in the Progreſs and Completion WF .. 

of Chriſtianity we find a parallel Diſplay of A 

the divine Attributes : We ſee the Advance- ö 
ment of Man's Happineſs determined by 5 
divine GooxNxxss, plann d by divine Wis- . 
DoM, foretold by divine KNowLEDGE, c- b 
compliſhed by divine PowER : And hence, is | 

in Nature, obtain a full Manije/iatim, Wi x 
Proof, or Revelation of the Deity.  F 

As this ſeems to be the true Light, in . 
which the Evidence ariſing from the Scrip- Wl ; 


ture-Miracles ought to be placed, it may 
be proper now to add a few Obſervations on 
what hath been offered on this Subject, | 
both by the Defenders and the Adverſaris 
of Chriſtianity. 


I. As to the Degree or Proof or Evi- | 


dence ariſing from a ſingle Miracle in Sup- 
port of any particular Doctrine; whatever 
Force it may carry, tis a Point, which we 

are 
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are by no means at preſent concerned to de-S Er. 
termine : Becauſe, as we have ſeen, in the 
Progrels of the Chriſtian Diſpenſation, 
there is a vaſt Series or Chain, all uniting in 
one common End. It might be confidered, 
in the ſame Manner, by thoſe who write in 
Proof of the Being of a God, © What Evi- 
* dence of his being would ariſe from a 
« fingle Vegetable or Animal, unconnected 
« with the reſt of the Creation.” But how- 
ever ſatisfying a ſingle Fact of this Kind 
may be to impartial Minds, it were ſurely 
weak to argue on this Foundation o, 
while we can appeal to that mighty Unzo7 
of Dehgn which appears in the Works of 
Nature. It ſhould therefore ſeem, that the 
Defenders of Chriſtianity have generally 
et this Evidence in too detached and par- 
tieular a Light: For tho! the Proof ariſing 
from a ſingle Miracle, in Support of a par- 
ticular Doctrine may be of ſufficient Force 
to convince an equitable Mind; yet ſure, 
tis infinitely ſtronger and more ſatisfactory, 
if we vier at once the whole Chain of Mira- 
des by which the great Scheme of Chri/!:- 
unity was propagated, as one vaſt Objed : 
becauſe in this View, we diſcover innumer- 
table Circumſtances of mutual Relotion and 
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E AY Agreement, ſimilar to thoſe which are Prog. 
of final Cauſes in the natural World: Jn , 
word, we diſcover that Union of Deſign 
that Concurrence of infinite Goodneſs, Wi. 
dom, and Pcwwer, which is the ſure Indica. 
tion of the Divinity. 
II. Ir in a Diſpenſation thus proved to 
be from God by all theſe concurring Sig. 
natures of Divinity, any zncidental Circiumn. 
ſtances ſhould be found, which are nde 
countable to human Reaſon ; tis the Part of 
human Reaſon to acquze/ce in this myſterious 
and unknown Part, from what is clear and 
known. Becaule in a Syſtem or Diſpenſi- 
tion planned by infinite Wiſdom, there 
mult of neceflity be ſomething which finite 
Wiſdom cannot comprehend. This the 
noble Writer follows with regard to the 
Works of Nature. If, faith he, in thi 
e mighty Union, there be ſuch Relations of 
«© Parts one to another as are not eaſily di- 
* covered; if on this Account, the End and 


* Uſe of Things does not every where ap- 


* pear, there is no Wonder; ſince tis in- 
„ deed no more than what ut happen of 
te neceſſity. Nor could ſupreme Wiſdom 
« have otherwiſe ordered it. For in an In- 


„ finity of Things thus relative, « Mind 
ce qoh1cÞ 


A 


th 
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« cohich ſees not infinitely, can ſee nothing 8 9 Ta 


60 fully ox 

III. HEN CH therefore may be evinced 
the Vanity of this Cavil, © that nothing can 
« be proved tobe a divine Revelation which 
« is not diſcoverable by human Reaſon ; 
| « fince whatever is reaſonable needs no Mi- 
e racle to confirm it, and whatever is be- 
« yond the Reach of Reaſon cannot be made 
to appear reaſonable by any Miracle what- 
« ſoeverf,” Hence, I fay, the Vanity of 
this Cavil is evident. Becauſe, as in Nature, 
ſo in Revelation, the full Evidence of Di- 
vinity is founded, not on ſingle detached 
Circumſtances, but on a mighty Union or 
Concatenation of Facts, implying the moſt 
perfect Wiſdom, Power, and Goodneſs. This 
Foundation being once laid, if any thing in- 
adental in either Caſe appears unacchunta- 
ble as to its End or Uſe, it is naturally and 


properly involved, or taken in as à Part of 


this 7mmenſe Deſign, which, thro' its vaſt 
Extent, muſt needs be incomprehenſible to 
luman Reaſon. 


IV. As to the Objection, “ that Mira- 
cles may be wrought by inferior or ſub- 


* Moralifts, P. ii. $4. An ObjeGtion urged by 
Irngal, Morgan, and others. 
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Es5AaY© altern Beings:” This vaniſhes at once 


III. 


with regard to the Chriſtian Diſpenſation, 


on the Evidence as here ſtated. For as the 
miraculous Acts of Power recorded in the 
Bible were wrought for the Support and 
Accompliſhment of a Diſpenſation full of 
Goodneſs and Wiſdom, we have the fame 
Proof that they were the Work of the „. 


preme God, as we have, that Nature is ff. 


"Tis true, that in either Caſe, for ought we | 


we know, inferior or ſubaltern Beings may 
have been commithoned by the Supreme, 
as immediate Agents. But this Poftibility, 
in either Caſe, can be a Matter of no Con- 
ſequence to us, while it is maniſeſt that the 
delegated Beings, whatever they might be 
acted in full Subſerviency to the Goodneſs, 
Wiſdom, and Omnipotence of the one etern! 
God. | 


V. To the noble Writer's Objection, 
* that, while we labour to unhinge Nature, 
« we bring Confuſion on the World, and 
« deſtroy that Order from whence the on? 


infinite and perfect Principle is known? 
---the Reply is eaſy and convincing. 
while the ſupernatural Power is directec 


advance the Happineſs of Mankind, tis 19 


Moral. P. ii. & ö. 
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fir from deſtroying any Principle from & Is 
whence the one perfect Being is known; 
that, on the contrary, it gives us ſtill clearer 
and more ſatisfying Notices of the divine 
Providence. Tis allowed on all Hands, 
that there are Imperfections in the Crea- 
tion: And tho' there may be, and doubtleſs 
are, good Reatons unknown to us, why 
theſe ſhould not in every Inſtance be re- 
moved by a particular Exertion of ſuperna- 
tural Power ; yet when the divine Wiſdom 
ſees fit thus to interpoſe, for the further Ad- 
vancement of his Creatures Happineſs, 
can any thing be more irrational than to 
ay, that “ this is bringing Confuſion on the 
World?“ The only Queſtion is, Whether 
« Happineſs ſhall be deſtroyed for the Sake 
of a pre-cſtavlithed Zaw; or a pre-eſta- 

* bliſhed Law be ſiſpended for the Sake of 
* Happineſs?” In other Words, whether 
Pier thall be ſubſervient to Goodneſs, or 
Goodneſs yield to Power ? A. Queſtion which 
no ſound Thei/} can be left at a Loſs to 
anlwer. As therefore the Exertion of di- 
vine Power, in Nature, is for the Pro- 
duction of Happineſs ; the miraculous Exer- 
tion of Power, ſor the further Advancement 
of Man's Happineſs, is fo far from“ bring- 
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% Magick and Dzmons of the Por vrnt- 
6 15sTs,” that it is even the cleareſt Prog, 
or Revelation of the DiviniTy. 

VI. WiTnovT this apparent Subſeryi. 
ency to the Deſigns of Wiſdom and Good— 
neſs, all Accounts of miraculous Facts muſt 
be highly improbable. Becauſe we have 
no Reaſon to believe that the Deity will 
ever counteract the eſtabliſhed Laws of 
Nature ; unleſs for the Sake of advancing 
the Happineſs of his Creatures. 

VII. Ox this Account, moſt of the pre- 
tended Miracles recorded in the Heather 
Story, are highly improbable, For it doth 
not appear, they were ever ſaid to have 
been wrought in any Series of Chain : they | 
never were directed to the Accomplithment 
of any ene End, thro' different Periods of 
Time: Were frequently far from being 
beneficent : Seldom accommodated even to 
any rational Purpoſe; but generally, mere 
pretended Acts of arbitrary and unmean!iiy 
Power. Thus they are eſſentially diſtin— 
guiſhed from the Scripture Miracles; and 


are utterly deſtitute of that INTERNAL 
Evidence 


3 
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Evidence which ariſeth from an Union of S E r. 


Defign. 

VIII. Hence we may clearly diſcover 
the Reaſon, why the wiſer Heathens ridi- 
culed the Tews, even to a Proverb, for 
their extravagant Regard to Miracles. They 
knew their own to be abſurd and irratio- 
nal ; this at once prevented them from en- 
quiring into the real Nature of the TJeww:ſh 
Miracles; and at the fame time, led them 
to deride and reſect theſe boaſted Wonders, 
as being no better than their own, 

IX. But on the Evidence as here ſtated, 
the Scripture Miracles become even proba- 
ble, from the Circumſtances under which 
they are recorded. As they are beneficent : 
As they were wrought thro different Pe- 
riods of Time in Support of one Diſpenſation 
full of Wiſdom and Goodnrſs : As it is highly 
improbable that this Diſpenſation could 
have been completed in all its immenſe Vari- 
ety of Circumſtances without ſuch an imme- 
diate Inter poſition of divine Power. 

X. Axp now we ſhall plainly ſee the 
Reaſon why we reject the Accounts of 
Miracles given by Heathen Writers, while 
we believe the other Parts of their Story; 
and yet cannot t reject the Jewrſh and Chriſ- 

3 tian 
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E “ian Miracles, without rejecting at the ſame 
time the whole Hiſtory in which they are 
contained, For in the firſt Caſe, as the 
Miracles are uſeleſs, unmeaning, and uncon— 
nected with the reſt of the Facts, it appears 
they are merely political. But the Jew 
and Chriſtian Miracles make an eſſential 
Part of the ſeveral Events related; they 
are ſtrongly connected with this great Hi- 
STORY of PROVIDENCE, and are indeed 7hz 
very Means by which Providence completed 
its gracious Purpoſe, © the Eſtabliſhment 
« of Chriſtianity.” We cannot therefore 
reject thele miraculous Accounts without re- 
jecting all the natural Events with which 
they are thus intimately interwoven : And 
this we cannot do, without deſtroying every 
received Principle of Aſſent, and ſhaking 

the Faith of all ancient Hiſtory, 
cannot conclude this Argument with- 
out tranſcribing a noble Paſſage from the 
Book of Wiſdom, where ſeveral of thelc 
Truths are finely illuſtrated : And which 
may convince us, how juſt an Idea the 
Jews entertained of miraculous Inter poſition, 
beyond what their Enemies have induſtri- 
ouſly repreſented, The Writer, after re- 
counting the ſtupendous Chain of Miracles 
wrought 
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wrought for the Deliverance of the choſenS E © T- 
People, concludes thus. In all things. 
« O Lord, thou haſt magnified and glori- 
« fied thy People, and haſt not deſpiſed to 
« aſſiſt them in every Time and Place, 
« for every Creature in its Kind was fa- 
« ſhioned a- new, and ſerved in their own 
« Offices enjoined them, that thy Children 
might be kept without Hurt.---For the 
„things of the Earth were changed into 
e things of the Water, and the thing that 
« did ſwim went upon the Ground. The 
Fire had Power in the Water, contrary 
to his own Virtue ; and the Water forgat 
his own Kind to quench. --- Thus the 
Elements were changed among themſeves 
by a Kind of Harmony, as when one Tine 
is changed upon an Inſtrument of Muſic, 
% and the Melody ſtill remaineth.” 

Tuus he nobly expreſſeth the Subjerw;- 
ency of the Elements to the divine Will: 
and under the Image of a muſical Inſtru- 
ment, which the ſkilful Maſter tunes, changes, 
and direfs to the one Purpoſe of Harmony, 
he aptly and beautifully repreſents the 
whole, Creation as an Inſtrument in the Hands 
of Gop, which he orders, varies, and con- 
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E wr trouls, to the one unvary'd End of Happr. 


— NESS, 


———— 


eee 
g rer. HAVING vindicated the Scripture 


V. Miracles from the noble Writer's Ohjec- 


tions; and ſhewn that they are fo far from 
being u/cleſsor abſurd, that the grand Scheme 
of Providence could neither have been c- 
denced nor accompliſhed without them ; we 
have deſtroyed the chief Foundation on 
which bis Lordſhip hath attempted to fix 
his Cavils againſt Chriſtianity on another 
Subject; I mean that of Enthuſiaſm; which 
naturally offers itſelf next to our Conſidera- 


tion. As this is the noble Writer's favourite | 


Topic, we may reaſonably expect to ſce 
him ſhine in it: And in one Reſpect indecd 
he does. He never touches on the Subject, 
but he riſeth above himſelf : His Imag}- 
nation kindles; he catches the Fire he de- 
ſcribes; and his Page glows with all the 
Ardors of this high Paſſion. 

IT will, I preſume, be unneceflary to 
make any Remarks on the large and emi- 


nent Liſt of Enthuſiaſts, Poets, Orators, | 


Heroes, Legiſlators, Muſicians, and Philo- 
tophers, 


— — — 


ww A A Ho rw 
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ſophers, which his Lordſhip cites from S Er. 
PLATO. He may call them Enthbu/rajts, if = 


it ſeem good to him; and may juſtly rank 
himſelf in the Number too, it by that 
Name be underſtood no more, than a Man 
of uncommon Strength or Warmth of Ima- 
gination; for this indeed is the requiſite 
Foundation of Excellence, in any of the 
Characters here enumerated. 

Tux only Circumſtance we are concern- 
ed calmly to examine, is that of rehgicus Eu- 
thuſiaſm : Chiefly, to point out the eflential 
Qualities and Characteriſtics which dis- 
tinguiſh bs from divine Inſpiration : Hence 
to prove, that our Saviour and his Apoſtles 
were not religious Enthuſia/ts, as the noble 
Writer hath ſuggeſted. 

'Tis indeed, as his Lordſhip obſerves, 
* a greatWork to judge of Spirits, whether 
e they be of God.” We ſhall willingly 
join him in this Principle too, © that in or- 
der to this End, we mutt antecedently 
judge our own Spirit, whether it be of 
Reaſon or ſound Senſe, free of every 
byaſſing Paſſion, every giddy Vapour, or 
melancholy Fume. This is the firſt 


cc 


cc 


Knowledge, and previous Judgment; to 
underſtand ourſelves, and know what 
WS: “é Spirit 
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EssSAYE Spirit we are of. Afterwards we may 


i 


judge the Spirit in others, conſider what 
te their perſonal Merit is, and prove the Va- 
5e lidity of their Teſtimony by the Solidity 
* of their Brain.” On this Principle then 
let the Cauſe be determined. 

Ix examining this Subject, therefore, we 
ſhall find, Firſt, that in ſome Reſpects, In- 
thujiaſm muſt, from it's Nature always re- 
ſemble divine Inſpiration. Secondly, that 
in others it hath generally attempted a fur- 
ther Reſemblance, but hath always betrayed 
itlelt, Thirdly, that in other Circum- 
ſtances it is diametrically oppoſite to divine | 
Inſpiration, and void even of all ſeeming | 
Reſemblance. 

FiksT, Enthuſiaſm muſt, from it's very | 
Nature, in ſome Reſpects always reſemble | 
divine Inſpiration, They both have the | 
Deity for their Object; and conſequently | 
mutt both be attended with a devout Turn 
of Mind. They muſt both be ſubject to | 
ſtrong and uſnuual Impreſſions ; the one 
ſupernatural; the other praternatural, that | 
ls, beyond the ordinary Efforts of Nature, 
tho really produced by Nature: Theſe, thro | 
their uncommon Force, will often reſemble, | 
and not eaſily be diſtinguiſhed from %%% 

| ; Which 
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which are the real Effect of ſupernatural 5 8 r. 
Power. This Circumſtance deſerves a par 


ticular Attention: For theſe two Qualities 
which are common to both, have induced 
many to reject the very Notion of divine 
Inſpiration, as mere Enthuſiaſm. Whereas 
we ſee, that, ſuppoſing ſuch a thing as di- 
vine Inſpiration, 1t cannot but reſemble En- 
thuſiaſm in theſe two Characters. 

Bur tho' it were ſtrange, if Counterferts 
did not hit off ſome Features of their genuine 
Originals; yet it were more ſtrange, if 
they ſhould be able to adopt them all, by 
ſuch a perfect Imitation as to prevent their 
being detected, 

THERE are, therefore, ſecondly, other 
Circumſtances in which Enthuſraſm hath 
generally attempted a further Reſemblance 
of divine Inſpiration, but in theſe hath al- 
ways betrayed itſelf /purious, 

Tur firſt of this Kind is, © A Pretence 
* to, and Perſuaſion of the Power of work- 
* ing Miracles. This Perſuaſion muſt 
needs be natural to the Enthuſiaſt; becauſe 
he imagines himſelf in all things highly 
favoured of Heaven: The Notion of a 
Communication of divine Power will there- 
fore be among the chief ef his Deliriums. 

In 
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9 3 In this the Enthuſiaſt hath been detected, 


. 
— — —— 


ſometimes by the Abſurdity of the Miracle 
attempted, aways by his Nnability to per- 
form what he propoſed. There is ſcarce 
an Abſurdity fo great, but what hath ſome 
Time or other been aimed at by Enthu- 
fiaſts, in the Way of miraculous Power, 
Their Attempts have ever been void of all 
rational Intention, void of Beneficence, void 
of common Diſcernment: And hence mani- 
feſtly the Effects of a heated Imagination, 
That they have always failed in their At- 
tempts is no leſs known. But theſe are 
Truths fo willingly allowed by the Enemies 
of Religion, that we need not enlarge on 
them. On the contrary, we have ſeen, the 
Miracles of the Goſpel are rational, bene- 


ficent, united in one great End; pertorm- 


ed before Numbers, before Enemies; record- | 
ed by Eye-WWitneffes. His Lordſhip indeed 
objects or inſinuates, that the Teſtimony 
even of Eye-Witneſſes cannot in this Caic 
be a Foundation for Aſſent, unleſs we know 
them to have been “ free both from any 
* particular Enthuſiaſm, and a general Turn 
to Melancholy.” But with regard to the 
Miracles of the Goſpel, we know that many 


were converted by them from their former 


Prejudices ; 
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Prejudices; and therefore could not poſ- S E T- 
ſibly be under the Influence of the Chri/tian Va 
Enthuſiaſm, ſuppoſing it ſuch. And as to 

their being free from Melancholy; for this 


we may ſafely appeal to the rational and 
conſiſtent Accounts given by the ſacred 
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Penmen, Melancholy and Enthuſiaſm muſt Wy if 
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ever produce inconſiſtent Viſions. For a [MY \ 

Proof that the Scripture Miracles are not of WI | | 

this Nature, we appeal to what hath been 4 % 


3 


already ſaid on this Subject in the preceed- 
ing Section. | 
Bur there is che miraculous Gift, he 


Gift of Tengues, which hath more generally : | i 
been ſuppoſed the peculiar Effect of Inſpi- 0 |) 


- 
— . 
— — 3 += 
— — 1 12 — _ - — 
— 1 — | : 
- | - ES 
= 


ration, We have an Account of this Kind 1 
recorded in holy Writ*, And this Account | th 
the noble Writer hath thought it expedicnt v BITE 


to turn to Ridicule; by repreſenting this 
ſuppoſed miraculous Gift, as the mere Ef- 
fect of ſtrong Melancholy, and natural [ne- jj. F 
briation. To this Purpoſe, having obſerved 4 
from Dr. Mort, that © the Vapours and 
Fumes of Melancholy partake of the Na- 
ture of Wine; he adds, © One might 
** conjecture from hence, that the malicious 
Oppoſers of carlyChriſtianity were not un- 
| As its 
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Es5AY © yerſed in this Philoſophy ; when they ſo- 
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phiſtically objected againſt the apparent 
e Force of the divine Spirit ſpeaking in di- 
% vers Languages, and attributed it 79 hz 
« Power of new Mine. Agreeably to this 
inſinuated Charge, he tells us of © A Gen. 
e tleman who has writ lately in Defence of 
_« revived Prophecy, and has ſince fallen 
e himſelf into the propheticEcſtacies.” The 
noble Writer adds, I ſaw him lately un- 
der an Agitation (as they call it) uttering 
Prophecy in a pompous Latzn Style, of 
„ which, out of his Ecſtaſy, it ſeems, he 
« 7s wholly incapable',” 

Hrgr we may fee, how ready ſome 
People are to ſtrain at a Gnat, and yet ſwal- 


low a Camel. The noble Writer ridicules 


the Gift of Tongues from divine Inſpira- 
lion, as abſurd and impoſſible ; Yet he be- 
lieves, you ſee, or affefs to believe, that 
this Man could ſpeak Latin by the ſole Force 
of Imagination and Enthuſiaſm. A com- 
pendions Method this, of learning Lan- 
guages ! I have ſomewhere met with a very 
rational Remark, That whereas it was charg- 
ed by FesTus upon St. Paur, © that 
* Learning had made him mad,” this No- 
Aliſc. ii. $2, Lett. on Enthuſ. & b. 
| tion 


r r 
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tion inverts the Charge ; 
« neſs may make a Man learned.” 

Bur leaving his Lordſhip's Admirers to 
determine which is the greater Miracle, a 
Gift of Tongues from God, or a Gift of 
Tongues from Melancholy; tis our Part to 
ſhew the eſſential Characters of Diſtinction 
between the Reality of one, and the Pretences 
of the other. Now this will appear moſt 
evident, if we compare them, both in their 
Manner and their End. As to the Manner 
of this new prophecying Sect, the noble Wri- 
ter himſelf tells us, it was that of Ec/taſy 
and Convul/ion ; and that he ſaw this Gen- 
tleman under an Agitation when he had the 

Gift of Tongues. As to the End pretended 

in this miraculous G,; It appears there 

was really none: For the pompous Latin 

Style was uttered among a People, who, in 

general, underſtood the Eugliſʒʒ Language 

only: It could therefore ſerve to no rational 

Purpoſe. On the contrary, it appears that 

the miraculous Gift of Tongues conferred on 

the Apoſtles, was rational both in its Man- 

ner and its End. There is not the leaſt 

Hint of its having been attended with EG. 
tales or Convulſions ; nay, it appears from 

the 
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Es: av the Account, that it could not have been ſo 
attended: And from the Occa/ton it appears 
how proper it was, with regard to its Ex, 
The Recital is noble and rational: Let 
it anſwer for itſelf. And there were 
* dwelling at Jeruſalem, Jews, devout * 
« Men out of every Nalion under Heaven. — I 
And they were all amazed, and marvelled, 
* ſaying one to another, Behold, are not 
* all theſe which ſpeak, Galileans? And 
e how hear we every Man in our own Tongue, 
«« wherein we were born? Parthians, and 
Medes, and Elamites, the Dwellers in Me- 
e ſopotamia, and in Judea, and Cappadscia, 
in Pontus and Aſia, Phrygia and Pan- 
e phyla, in Egypt, and in the Parts of L:byo 
about Cyrene : And Strangers of Rome; 
«© Yews and Proſelytes, Cretes and Arabians; | 
* we do hear them ſpeak in our Tongues 
&« the wonderful Words of God How juſt 
an Effort of divine Power! which ſhould 
at once give Inſtruction to thoſe who moſt 
wanted it ; and be the natural Means of 
conveying and difperfing the glad Tidings of 
the Goſpel to every Nation under Heaven !/--- 

It ſhould ſeem probable, therefore, that the | 
Men who © mocked and ſaid, Theſe Men are 
« full of new Wine,” were the Natives f 


Tudea G 
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udea, For PETER, we find, immediately Scr. 


aroſe, and addreſſed himſelf to theſe in par- 
ticular. © Ye Men of Judea, &c. And 
it was natural for them to entertain this 
Suſpicion ; becauſe they neither underſtood 
what the Apoſtles uttered, nor could imagine 
how they ſhould obtain a Knowledge of ſo 
many various Tongues. They mult, there- 
fore, naturally ſuſpect, that the Apoſtles 
were uttering wnmeaning Sounds: And this 

they regarded as the Effect of Vine. 
ANOTHER remarkable Circumſtance, in 
which Enthufiaſts have often pretended to 
reſemble the divinely inſpired, is, © the Gift 
* of Prophecy.” Which, indeed, is no more 
than another Kind of Miracle. In this too, 
Enthuſiaſm hath always betrayed itlelt. 
Firſt, and principally, with regard to the 
Event. The frequent Attempts of this Kind, 
and their perpetual Failure, need not here 
beenumerated : They are known ſufficiently. 
This cannot be charged on the Apoſtles with 
the leaſt Appearance of Reaſon : For it is 
a Gift they hardly ever pretended to. Our 
Savicur indeed foretold many and great 
Events---the Defection of PETER ; his own 
Sufterings, Death, Reſurrection, and Aſcen- 
on; the Deſcent of the IToly Spirit, the 
Perſecution 
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E TIT AY Perſecution of his Diſciples, the Propagation 


of his Religion among the Gentiles, the ap- 
proaching Miſeries and final Deſtruction of 
TFeruſalem. Now all theſe Events were 
clearly accompliſhed : So far, therefore, 
are they from proving him an Enthujicft, 
that they demonſtrate him poſſeſſed of 4. = 


vine Fore-knowledge. bl 

Bur befides the Event, there is a nota- t9 
ble Circumſtance in the Manner, which hath Pt 
ever diſtinguiſhed real from pretended, tru: fe 
from falſe Prophecy: And which the noble 1 
Writer's groundleſs Affirmations have made tl 
it neceſſary to infiſt on. ol 


He fays, © I find by preſent Experience, K 
« as well as by all Hiſtories ſacred and pro- ly 
* phane, that the Operation of this Spirit d 
eis every where the ſame as to the Gd 
© Organ®. In Confirmation of this he cites 
a Paſſage from the Gentleman who was ſub- 
jet to the prophetic Ecſtacies, which in- 
forms us, that the ancient Prophets had l 
* the Spirit of God upon them under Ec- 4 
* ſtaly, with divers ſtrange Geſtures of Body 
« denominating them Madmen (or Enthu— 
{ 


« fiaſts) as appears evidently, ſays he, in 
« the Inſtances of Balaam, Saul, David, 


Lett. on Enth. & 6. 
n CC Faehidd 
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te Ezekiel, Daniela, &c. And he adds, S E Cr. 
the Gentleman © proceeds to juſtify this 1 
« the Practice of the apoſtolic Times, and 

« by the Regulation which the Apoſtle 

e himſelf applies to theſe ſeemingly irregu- 

« lar Gifts. In this Inſtance it is not 
unpleaſant to obſerve the different Views of 

his Lordſhip, and the Gentleman he refers 

to, in their Endeavours to eſtabliſh this 
pretended Fact. The one was zealous to 

fix a Reſemblance between the o and the 

neu prophetic Manner, in order to ſtrengthen 

the Credit of the revived Prophecy: The 

cther's Intention plainly was, by that very 
Reſemblance, which he was willing ſhould 

pals for real, to deſtroy the Credit of the 
Scripture Prophecies, well knowing that 

the other deſerved none, 


Bur ſo it happens, that the noble Wri- 
ter's Friend proves as bad an Hiſtorian, as 


he was a Prophet : And fails as miſerably 
in relating pa/# Events, as in foretelling 
future, The Truth is, that both his Lord- 
ſhip and the Gentleman ſeem to have been 
in a Fit of Enthuſiaſm, and have therefore 
been induced to mingle a little pious Fraud, 
thro' a Zeal for their reſpective Theories. 


eb. © Ib, 5 
> For 
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Es s A For in Reality, this pretended Reſemblance 
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is utterly fictitious. There is not the leaſt 
Hint in Scripture, that any of the Perſons 
mentioned as true Prophets, were ever ſub- 


ject to theſe ecftatic, convulfrve Motions, 


which the enthuſiaſtic Gentleman and his 
Tribe were always ſeized with. As to the 
Regulation made by the Apoſtle Paul; 
whoever conſults the Place ? will find, there 
is no Mention made of Ec/tafies, Convulſions, 
or extraordinary bodily Motions. And 'tis 
clear, that our Saviour always delivered his 
Prophecies on every incidental Occaſion, 
under all the common Circumſtances of hu- 
man Life; calm, ſerene, and with unaffected 
Deliberation. So that the whole Charge is 
a bold, continued Falſehood, void of Truth, 
and even the Appearance of it. 

IxnpEED, from the Inſtances which the 
noble Writer cites from VIRGIL and Livy, 
'tis evident, that the old heathen Pretenders 


to Prophecy were affected in the ſame con- 


vulſiue Manner, as the modern Chriſtian En- 
thuſiaſts. His Lordſhip might have cited 
twenty more from ancient Writers. And 
what can be rationally inferred from them: 
What but this --- That this convul/ve 


1 Corinth, ch, xiv. 2 5 
cc Agitation 


, . t ... ĩͤ v 7 
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and CHRISTIANITY, 
© Agitatin of the bodily Organs is a Cir- 
« cumſtance that effectually betrays Enthu- 
« fiaſm ; and diſtinguiſheth it from the real 
% Inſpirations recorded in holy Writ,” 

Tus are the Circumſtances in which 
Enthufiaſm will generally ſeem to reſemble 
real Inſpiration: 'Tho' on a nearer Scrutiny, 
theſe very Circumſtances will always detect 
it. We come now to enumerate thoſe other 
Qualities peculiar to Enthuſiaſm, in which 
it bears no Reſemblance to divine Inſpira- 
tion, and in which they are, at firſt View, 
clearly diſtinguiſhed from each other. 
And here it is remarkable, that, as the 
noble Writer dwells on the former, ſo he 
ſcarce ever touches on theſe following Cha- 
rafters of clear Diſtinction. This pecu- 
liar Conduct can hardly be judged acciden- 
ta: For a Man of Wit can eaſily improve 
a partial Reſemblance into a complete one: 
But to have added other Features, of abſo- 
lute Diſſimilarity, would have weakened the 
Likeneſs, and conſequently have diſgraced 
the intended Repreſentation. 

Tux chief Qualities, which clearly and 
at firſt View diſtinguiſh Enthufiaſm from 
dine IÞ:ſpiration, I find enumerated by the 

X 2 | fins 
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Essarfine Writer of the Letter on St. Paul's Con- 


. _ver/ion. Theſe are, Heat of Temper, Me- 


e lancholy, Credulity, Self-Conceit, and Ig- 
c norance.” So far as theſe relate to St. 
PauL, the Reader is referred to the excel- 
lent Work here cited. Tis our Part to 
conſider them as they may affect out Savi- 
our, and the reſt of his Apoſtles. And a 
brief Conſideration may ſuffice : For all 
(except the laſt) are ſo repugnant to their 
Characters, that the very Mention of them 
refutes the Imputation, 

W1TH Regard to the firſt of theſe Qua- 
lities, * uncommon Heat of Temper,” tis 
of all others moſt abhorrent from our Sa- 
viour s Character. He is every where ſedate, 
cool, and unmoved, even under the moſt 
bitter Circumſtances of Provocation? : He 
every where appears a perfect Model of 
Benevolence, Meekneſs, and mild Majeſty. 
The ſame Temper generally prevails among 
his Apoſtles : More particularly we may 


obſerve of the Evangeliſis, who are the im- 


mediate Evidences, that in their Writings 
they diſcover the moſt perfect Coolneſs. Had 
they been of a firey Diſpoſition, they had 


4 See Dr. Law's Life of Chriſt : Where his Cha- 
racter is deſcribed at large. 


not 
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not failed to load the Enemies of their cru-S = c r. 
cited Lord, with the bittereſt Sarcaſms. 
W1TH as little Reaſon can Melancholy be 
charged on the Founders of Chriſtianity, 
Our Saviour came, “eating and drinking :” 
So entirely open, unreſerved, and ſocial, that IN 
he was branded by his Enemies, as @ Friend 
of Publicans and Sinners. Another Cir- 
cumſtance, beſides the Paſſion for Solitude 
hath ever diſtinguiſhed Melancholy: That 
is, © an Over-fondneſs and Deſire to ſuffer 
in the apprehended Cauſe of Truth, be- 
e yond the juſt and rational Ends of Suffer- * 
* ing.” Now this is diametrically oppoſite 1 
to the Character of our Saviour and his Wu! 
Apoſtles : For even Jxsus himſelf was in 
an Agony at the Apprehenſion of his ap- 
proaching Sufferings. So far were his Diſ- 
ciples from being tainted with this Melan- 
choly, that they diſcovered znmanly Fear ; 
for they all forſook him and fled. Tis true, 
they afterwards endured the ſevereſt Trials 
with unſhaken Conſtancy; yet ſtill, with 
the reigned Spirit of Martyrs; not the Ea- 
gerneſs and fanatic Vaunts of all Known 
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Enthufiafts * a 
r For a remarkable Inſtance of this, ſee a Story re- | | | | | 

lating to SAVANOROLA. Chara#, * li, c. 1. in | 

the Notes, 
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Es * Tur Charge of Credulity hath no better 


Foundation. To our Saviour himſelf it is 


in it's very Nature utterly inapplicable. His 
Diſciples have been often charged with Cye- 
dulity. But on impartial Examination it will 
appear, that the Charge is groundleſs. For 
this is an unvarying Circumſtance in the 
Credulity of an Enthuſiaſt, © that it never 
*« admits a Doubt.“ But it is evident, from 
the united Accounts of the Goſpel-Hiſtory, 
that they often, nay always, doubted of our 
Saviour's Death, tho' himſelf foretold it. 
'Tis equally evident, they not only doubted 
of, but almoſt diſbelieved, his Reſurrection, 
till overcome by irreſiſtible Evidence. Theſe 
Circumſtances afford another collateralProof, 
that the Apoſtles were not Enthuſiaſts : Be- 
cauſe it is eſſentially of the Nature of En- 
thuſiaſm, * to run on headlong in the open 
« Chanel of the Firſt conceived Opinion.” 
Now 'tis evident, they changed their fir 
Opinion concerning the temporal Dominion 
of CHRIST, into the firm Belief of his Death, 
Reſurrection, and ſpiritual Kingdom: We 
cannot therefore juſtly charge them with 
that Credulity, which is the Characteriſtic 
of Eutbuſiaſin 

See this Point treated with great Particularity of 
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Tur next Circumſtance, Self-Concert, SECT, 


which hath ever been one of the moſt dil- 
tinguiſhing Qualities of Enthuſiaſm, is fo 
diſtant from the Character of JIxsus and 
his Apoſtles, that it hath never, I believe, 
been laid to their Charge. The Enthuſiaſt 
is perpetually boaſting of immediate Con- 
verſe and Communication with the Deity; 
and overflows with a Contempt of all, who 
are not of his own Syſtem. In our Saviour 
we diſcover the moſt unfeigned Humility and 
Compaſſion towards all Men, When urged 
to ſhew his Pretenſions to a divine Miſſion, 
ſo far is he from reſolving them into in- 
ward Feelings, Impulſes, or Notices from 
God (the conſtant Practice of every Enthu- 
ſiaſt) that, on the contrary, he calmly ap- 
peals to his Works and Doftines *;. adding, 
in a Strain the Reverſe of all Enthufiaſm, 
that, © in what we bear Witneſs only to 
* ourſelves, our Witneſs cannot be eſta- 
* bliſhed as a Truth.“ The ſame Turn of 
Mind appears in the Apoſtles. They affect 
no Superiority themſelves, nor expreſs or 


Proof, in a Pamphlet intitled, A Diſcourſe, proving 
ell, S. T. P. 


Matth. vii. 16. John v. 31. 
X 4 diſcover 


V. 
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0 "11 diſcover any Contempt or ſpiritual Pride 


——- with Regard to others. 

The laſt Quality common to Enthuſiaſts, 
is that of Ignorance. This hath been ſome- 
times charged on our Saviour himſelf : Of. 
ten on his Apoſtles with an Air of Triumph, 
But ſo it is, that ſeeming Objections againſt 
Truth become often the ſtrongeſt Evidence 
in Support of it, This will eminently ap- 
pear in the preſent Caſe, if we conſider 
e that Ignorance or Want of Letters, when 
e joined with Enthuſiaſm, muſt always 
* produce the moſt inconſiſtent Viſions, 
* himſical Conduct, and pernicious Doc- 
<< trines.”” Theſe Effects, Ignorance and Eu- 
thu/raſm have wrought, wherever they ap- 
peared, in every Age and Nation. Nor can 
it indeed be otherwiſe : For a lettered En- 

| thuſiaſt may be ſuppoſed to have an inter- 
{1 nal Balance, which muſt in ſome Degree 
counteract and regulate his Viſions ; while 
the wnlettered is ſubject to no Controul, but 
muſt become the Sport and Prey to the de- 

lirious Flights of an unreined Imagination. 
Now, that the Apoſtles and Evangelitts 
were unlearned, muſt needs be granted: 
And tho' the noble Writer hath taken upon 
him to deride them on this Account; yet 
this 
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Conduct and Writings, clears them at once 
from the Charge of Enthuſiaſm. So far 


were they from the Ravings of this Paſſion, 


common to all ignorant Enthuſiaſts, that we 
may defy the Enemies of Chriſtianity to 
produce any Inſtance, either of Speech or 
Practice, that hath the ſmalleſt Tincture of 
Extravagance, Their Conduct was regu- 
lar and exemplary ; their Words were the 
Words of Truth and Soberneſs. 

As to the Charge of Ignorance againſt 
our Saviour, the Enemies of Chriſtianity 
have been more cautious: Yet it hath been 
infinuated. And indeed, that he had not 
the common Aids of human Learning, 1s 
not only acknowledged, but inſſted on. Could 
ignorant and blind Enthuſiaſm then have 
produced the ſublime rel:g:0us Doctrines and 
moral Precepts which the Evangeliſts have 
recorded from his Mouth? With as much 
Truth it might be affirmed, that the Crea- 
tion is the Produce of Chance. With Reaſon 
then may we aſk the noble Writer this 
Queſtion, © Whence then had this Man 
* ſuch Wiſdom, ſeeing he ſpake as never Man 
* ſpake?” And the Anſwer ſure is e only, 
That as it was not from Man, it muſt 
have 
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E35 A V , have been from Gop.” For even the Ene. 
— ies of Chriftianity have born Witneſs to 
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its Excellence, even when they intended to 
diſgrace it: While with fruitleſs Labour 
they have attempted to prove, that the 
« moſt exalted Truths and Precepts of the 
« Goſpel may be found ſcattered among the 
« Writings of the heathen Sages.” 

FroM theſe concurrent Circumſtances, 
therefore, we obtain a full internal Prof, 
that the Founders of Chriſtianity were not 
Enthufiaſts, as the noble Writer hath, by 
the moſt laboured and repeated Inſinuations, 
attempted to repreſent them. 


Berl : YI, 


SINCE therefore we have appealed 
to the religious and moral Doctrines of 
Chriſtianity, as a concurrent Proof of its 
divine Original; it will be neceſſary now to 
examine what the noble Writer hath al- 
ledged or ſuggeſted againſt this moſt eſen- 
tial Part of our Religion. 


And firſt, it appears from the general 
Turn of the Cbaracteriſtics, that the noble 
Author regards religious Eſtabliſtments as 
being quite at a Diſtance from Phile/#f!) 


and 
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and Truth, with which, he tells us, in ancient S * c r. 

Times they never interfered : He therefore = 

derides every Attempt to make them co- 

aleſce. Thus he tells us, © Not only Viſio- 

« naries and Enthuſiaſts of all Kinds were 

« tolerated by the Ancients; but, on the 

« Other Side, Philoſophy had as free a 

« Courſe, and was permitted as a Balance 

« againſt Superſtition.---Thus Matters were 

« happily balanced; Reaſon had fair Play ; 

« Learning and Science flouriſhed. Won- 

« derful was the Harmony and Temper 

© which aroſe from all theſe Contrarieties.” 

Such therefore being his Lordſhip's Idea of 

a Public Religion, which he ever oppoſes to 

private Opinion and Philoſophy ; *tis no 

Wonder he ſhould inſinuate the Folly of 

Chriſtianity, which promiſeth to all its Pro- 

ſelytes, „that they ſhall know the Truth, 

and the Truth ſhall make them free.” 
BuT notwithſtanding the noble Writer's 

Partiality to the Syſtem of ancient Paganiſm, 

which he had deeply imbibed from his fa- 

miliar Converſe with ancient Writers; no 

unprejudiced Mind can heſitate a Moment, 

in determining the ſuperior Excellence of 

the Chriſtian Religion, compared with theſe 
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E s 5 4 Yaell-meant, but defective Schemes of Heatlen 


Policy. For, as groſs Error, and Miſap- 
prehenſion of the divine Nature and Attri- 
butes, was deeply interwoven with ancient 
Paganiſm ; fo, tis well known, that in Fact, 
the moſt horrid Enormities were committed 
upon Principle, under the Authority and 
Example of their pretended Gods. Lord 
SHAFTESBURY himſelf owns, what indeed 
it were Folly to deny, that the Imztation of 
the Dezty is a power ful Principle of Action *, 
If fo, it follows, that to communicate a juſt 
Idea of the divine Perfections to all Man- 
kind, muſt tend to ſecure their Virtue, and 
Promote their Happineſs. Tis therefore 
equally ungenerous and impolitic, to ſuffer 
Mankind to live in Ignorance and Idolatry. 
Hence tis evident, that Reformations in Re- 
ligion are not the ridiculous Things his 
Lordſhip would repreſent them; and that 
Chriſtianity, if indeed it reveals the Truth, 
is a Religion in it's Tendency much more 


beneficial to Mankind than ancient Pa- 
ganſm. 


'T1s no difficult Taſk to aſſign the ori- 
ginal Cauſe of this ſo different and even . 
Polite Genius of the Pagan Syſtems from that 
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of Chriſtianity, In early and ignorant ð E Or. 
Ages, the Neceſſity of religious Belief and 


religious Eſtabliſhments was ſeen by the 
Leaders of Mankind : On this Account 
they inſtituted the moſt ſa/utary Forms and 
Doctrines, which their uncxperienced Reaſon 
could ſuggeſt. As Nations grew wiſer and 
more poliſhed, they ſaw the Weakneſs and 
Abſurdity of theſe eſtabliſhed Syſtems ; but 
thro' a Regard, and perhaps a m/taken one, 
to the public Good, were unwilling to diſ- 
cover theſe Defects and Abſurdities to the 
People. Hence probably the Riſe of ex- 
cteric and eſoteric Doctrines. For the fur- 
theſt that human Policy dared to go, was 
to reveal the Truth to a few Initiated : 
While the Bulk of Mankind, even in the 
wiſeſt and politeſt Ages, continued the Dupes 
to the Prejudices and Superſtitions of the 
moſt ignorant ones. On the contrary, it 
was a main Deſign of the Chriſtian Diſ- 
penſation, to diſpel this Cloud of Ignorance, 
which excluded Mankind from all Partici- 
pation of divine Truth; to reveal thoſe juſt 
and ſublime Ideas of the Divinity, which 
are the nobleſt, as they are the ſureſt Foun- 


dation, not only of Pzety, but of Morals : 


And which, ſo far as they can affect either 
I Piety 
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Ess v Piety or Morals (ſuch is the Triumph of 
Hl. Chriſtianity over the laboured Reſearches 


of falſe Wiſdom) are no leſs intelligible to the 
Peaſant than the Philoſopher. On this Ac. 
count, Chriſtianity was perfect (relatively 
perfect) in it's firſt Delineation: All At- 
tempts to change or add to its Doctrines, 
have but diſcovered their own Abſurdity: 
And Experience every Day more and more 
convinceth us, that the only Method of ob- 
taining a pure and uncorrupt Syſtem of 
Practical Religion and moral Precepts, is to 
ſearch for them in the uncommented Pages 
of the Goſpel. 

Tnuus, what was the Effect of Neceſity 
among the Heathens, the noble Writer very 
partially attributes to Choice: He miſtakes 
a Defect for an Excellence: And blindly 
prefers the Weakneſs of Man to the Wil- 
dom of Gop. 

ANoTHER Cavil geb urged or in- 
ſinuated by his Lordſhip againſt Chriſtianit), 
ſeems to have been the natural Conſequence 
of the laſt- mentioned. He much admires 
the Pagan Religions, as having been ſociable, 
and mutually incorporated into each other: 
And often repreſents Chriſtianity, as of an 
unſociable, ſurly, and ſolitary Complexion, 

tending 
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tending to deſtroy every other but itſelf. The * 
Conſequence of this, he tells us, hath been 


« a new Sort of Policy, which extends it- 
« ſelf to another World, and hath made us 
«© leap the Bounds of natural Humanity 
« and out of a ſupernatural Charity, has 
taught us the Way of plaguing one an- 
« other moſt devoutly . Now with regard 
to this pretended wnſociable Temper of 
Chriftianity ; it muſt be owned indeed, that 
our Religion tends to ſwallow up and de- 
ſtroy every other, in the ſame Manner as 
Truth in every Subje& tends to deſtroy 
Falſebood : That is, by rational Conviction. 
The ſame Objection might be urged againſt 
the Newtonian Philoſophy, which deſtroyed 
the Carteſian Fables: Or againſt the Coper- 
mcan Syſtem, becauſe the clumſy Viſions of 
Ptolomy and Tycho-Brabe vaniſhed before it. 
The ſame may be urged againſt the Uſe- 
fulneſs of the great Source of Day, becauſe 
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it dims and extinguiſbes every inferior Luſtre ; | 


For the glimmering Lamps of humanKnow- 

ledge, lighted up by the Philoſophers, 

ſerved indeed to conduct them as 4 Light 

ſhining in a dark Place; but theſe muſt 

naturally be ſunk in a ſuperior Luſtre, when 
Lett. on Enthuf. 
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the Sun of Righteouſneſs ſhould ariſe. The 
Goſpel therefore is ſo far unſociable, as to 
diſcredit Error; and is incompatible with 
this, as Light with Darkneſs: But not ſo 
unſociable, as to compel the Erroneous. As to 
the religious Debates, then, which Chriſti. 
anity hath occaſioned, and the Wars and 
Maſſacres conſequent upon them, which the 
noble Writer ſo juſtly deteſts ; Chriſtianity 
ſtands clear of the Charge, till it can be 
ſhewn that it countenanceth the inhuman 
Principle of Intolerance: And this, its 
bittereſt Enemies can never do. Tis true, 
that if we be ſo irrational as to take our Idea 
of Chriſtianity from the Repreſentations of 
Enthuſiaſts and Bigots, nothing can ap- 
pear more abſurd and miſchievous: As, in 
like Manner, if we conſider the Heavens 
under the perplexed Revolutions and ma- 
lignant Aſpects of the old Aſtronomers and 
Aſtrologers, nothing can be more unworthy | 
either of divine Wiſdom or Goodneſs, But 
how can theſe falſe Images affect the noble 
Simplicity and Benignity of the Goſpel, or 
the Solar Syſtem? To the Works and the 
Word of God, we mult repair, ſor a true 
Idea of their undiſguiſed Perfection: And 
there we ſhall read their divine Author, p 
the 
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the brighteſt Characters of Wiſdom and 8 Eder. 
Goodneſs. So far therefore is Chriſtianity ds 
from encouraging Wars and Maſſacres, on 
account of a Difterence in Opinion, that 

its divine Founder hath expreſſly warned 

his Followers againſt the Suggeſtions of 

this horrid Temper *: Nor can theſe fatal 
Conſequences ever ariſe among Chri/tians, 

till they have diveſted themſelves of Chri/t;- 

an Charity, and * miſtaken the very Prin- 

ciples of their Profeſſion. 

But the noble Writer proceeds to ſtill 

more bitter Invectives, if poſſible, againſt 1 
Chriſtianity. For he often inſinuates, that WA, 
the Proſpet of Happineſs and Miſery in 
another Life, revealed in the Goſpel, tends 1 
to the Deſtruction of all true Virtue*, In- 7 
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1 
deed we cannot much wonder that his Wl i 
Lordſhip ſhould treat Chriſtianity in this ml ct 
14 

Manner, when we conſider what he hath | 


thrown out againſt Religion in general, in 1 
this Reſpect. Theſe Cavils have already 
been conſidered at large: Whatever there- 
fore he hath inſinuated againſt our Religion | 
in particular, will naturally be referr'd to, i 
and effectually be refuted by theſe more 
general Obſervations ©, However, there are 
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Es3 AYtwo or three Paſſages on this Subject ſo re- 


markable, that they may ſeem to deſerve a 
ſeparate Conſideration. 


ArTER having ridiculed and branded 


Chriſtianity, as deſtroying the diſintereſted 


Part of Virtue, he tells us, The Yews as 
« well as Heathens were left to their Philo. 
ſophy to be inſtructed in the ſublime Part 
of Virtue, and induced by Reaſon to that 
which was never enjoined them by Com- 
mand. No Premium or Penalty being 
c inforced in theſe Caſes, the diſintereſted 


cc 


cc 


cc 


Part ſubſiſted, the Virtue was a free 


cc 


Choice, and the Magnanimity of the 
« Ac was left entire .“ 

HERE again the noble Writer hath got 
to his Peculiarities. What other Title this 
Paſſage may deſerve, we ſhall ſoon diſcover. 
For, firſt, ſuppoſing his Aſſertion true, 
what he notes in the 7eui and Heathen 
Religions as an Excellence, had certainly been 
a Defect. For are not Hottentots, wild I. 
Mans, and Arabs, © left to their Philoſo— 
* phy, to be induced by Reaſon to that 
„ which was never enjoined them by 
* Command? No Premium or Penalty 


* T/itand Hum, P. it. 5 3 


te being 
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e being inforced in theſe Caſes, the diſin- >= © T. 
« tereſted Part ſubſiſts, the Virtue is a free 
« Choice, and the Magnanimity of the Act. 
« js left entire.” Thus the noble Writer 
would again debaſe us into Savages *; and, 
rather than not diſgrace Chriſtianity, would 
put the State of Palæſtiue, Greece, and Rome, 
on a Level with that of the Cape of Good 
Hepe : Blindly (or ſhall we ſay, knowingly?) 
diſparaging, what he elſewhere ſo juſtly ap- 
plauds, Laws, Conſtitutions, civil and 
© RELIGIOUS Rites, whatever civiliges or 
« polifhes rude Mankind f.“ 

Bur in Fact, neither the Jews nor 
civiliged Heathens were ever tainted with 
this Phrenzy. They ſaw the Necefuty of 
religious Belief; and as they ſaw its Ne- 
ceſſity, ſo they inforced it. With regard 
to the JEws, the noble Writer contradicts 
bimſelf within the Compaſs of ten Lines : 
For there he ſays, © their Religion taught 
no future State, nor exhibited any Rewards 
or Puniſhments, beſides ſuch as were tem- 
poral. This is the very Truth. Here 
then he owns a temporal Sanction of Pre- 
mum and Penalty, Reward and Puniſb- 
nent: Yet in the Paſſage above cited, and 

See above, FJ. ii, $10. * Meralili, Part i. & 3. 
Y 2 which 
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Es 54 Y which ſtands cloſe by the other in the Ori. 
— ginal, he ſays, © there was no Premium 
or Penalty inforced, no Reward or Pu- 
* niſhment!”” His Lordſhip deals as fairhy 
and conſiſtently by the civilized Heathens : 
For, could he indeed have forgot the diſ- 
tinguiſhed Rank, which, in the Elyjian 
Fields, was aſſigned to thoſe who fell to 

fave their Country? 


— 


Fic Manus c PATRIAM pugnando vulnera paſi— 
Omnibus his nivea cinguntur tempora vitta®, 


AND now let the Impartial determine, 
whether the noble Writer's Obſervation 
hath more of Sagacity or of Truth in it. 

Bur the Chriſtian Doctrines relating to 
an Hereafter, are to undergo a yet leverer 
Inquiſition from the noble Writer: They 
are to be tortured and mangled on the Ract, 
of Mit ſhall I fay, or of Buffoonry ? © The 
% Misfortune is, we are ſeldom taught to 
* comprehend this SELF, by placing it in 
© a diſtin View from its Repreſentative 
or Counterfeit, In our holy Religion, 
which, for the greateſt part, is adapted to 
*© the very meaneſt Capacities, 'tis not to 
te be expected, that a Speculation of this 
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© Kind ſhould be openly advanced. Tis SE Or. 
© enough that we have Hints given us of a 
nobler SELF, than that which is commonly 
e ſuppoſed the Baſis and Foundation of our 
« Actions. Self- Intereſt is there taken as it 
« js vulgarly conceived—In the ſame Man- 
ner as the celeſtial Phænomena are in 
the ſacred Volumes generally treated ac- 
cording to common Imagination, and the 
then current Syſtem of Aſtronomy and 
natural Science; ſo the moral Appear- 
ances 'are in many Places preſerved 
without Alteration, according to Vulgar 
Prejudice. Our real and genuine Self 
is ſometimes ſuppoſed that ambitious one, 
which is fond of Power and Glory; ſome- 
times that childiſß one, which is taken 
with van Shew, and is to be invited to 
Obedience by Promiſe of finer Hab:tations, 
« precious Stones, and Metals, ſhining Gar- 
* ments, Crowns, and other ſuch dagling 
« Beauties, by which another Earth, or 
material City is repreſented l.“ 
Tris Paſſage contains two infinuated 
Charges of a very different Nature. The 
one is true, but no Ohectijan: The other 
would indeed be an Ohjection, but that it is 
b Solil. Part iii. & 1. 
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E 5s A Yabſolutely groundleſs. Tis true, that our 


Religion is, for the greateſt part, adapted 
<« to the very meaneſt Capacities ; and that 
the celeſtial Phenomena are in the ſacred 
Volumes generally treated according to 
* common Imagination, &c. And would 
the noble Writer indeed have had it other- 
wiſe? Would he indeed have had them 
ſpoken of, according to the philoſophical 
Conſtruction of the Univerſe, rather than 
the received Notions of Mankind? With 
how little Reaſon, we may ſoon be con- 
vinced, if we conſider, Firſt, that the End 
of Revelation was not to make Mankind 
Proficients in Philoſophy, fince the Situa- 
tion of the Generality can never admit it : 
Ard had the Scriptures ſuppoſed this, (as 
indeed ſuch a Conduct would have ſuppoſcd 
it) this very Circumſtance had been an 
Argument of their Falſchood. Secondly, 
even Philoſophers themſelves, tho' inti- 
mately acquainted with the Conſtruction of 
the Univerſe, do till deſcend to the Level 
of Mankind, when they ſpeak of the Pha- 
nomena of Nature: The Sum ſets and 71/5, 
as it did three thouſand Years ago: The 
Moen changes, wains, is new, and ld: 
The Stars are ix the Firmament, the Fe 

itil 
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The Reaſon is evident: Pecauſe aſtronom:- 
cal Diſcoveries have not the leaſt Influence 
on the Practice of Mankind: Becauſe, 
altho' the natural Appearances of Things are 
merely relative to the Imagination only, yet 
they are, for that very Reaſon, neceſſary to 
be referred to, as the Imagination is the great 
univerſal Inſtrument of Life and human 
Aclion. 

AN Objection therefore to the Scriptures 
on this Account, betrays either a groſs 
Miſapprehenjion of human Nature, or the 
moſt unpardonable 1n/ancerity ; yet we find 
Objections of this kind frequently urged; 
as if, becauſe the ſacred Penmen were im- 
powered by God to reveal to us a certain 
Meaſure of religious and moral Truth, ſuited 
to our preſent State, they muſt therefore 
be endued with Owmmniſcience; in order to 
make all Men not only good Subjects, but 
good Aſtronomers too! 

Bur tho' it were Fol/y to object againſt 
the ſacred Penmen, becauſe they appear not 
to have been onm:ſcient ; yet I cannot con- 
clude this Argument, without producing a 
remarkable Inſtance, wherein their very Ig- 
wrance of thele ſpeculative and unneceſſary 
| 14 Truths 
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Ess Truths becomes a convincing Proof of their 

III. Veracity: A Circumſtance which much 

more nearly concerns us. We read in the 

Book of Jaſbua, And he ſaid in the Sight 

« of Jſrael, SUN, ſtay thou in Gzbeon, and 

*« the Mood, in the Valley of Ajalon : 

« And the Sun abode, and THE Moox 

* STOOD STILL, --- and haſted not to go 

« down for a whole Day.“ Here, the 

landing. ſtill of theſe Luminaries is related 

in ſuch a Manner as concurs with the com- 

mon Appearances of Things; and yet con- 

fiſts with the beſt Diſcoveries in Aſtronomy, 

tho' unknown to the Writer. For we are 

now aſſured, that, if the Sun ſtoodſtill, it muſt 

have been by ſuſpending the diurnal Rotation 

of the Earth: The ftanding /till of the Mom 

was therefore the neceſſary Conſequence. "This 

the Writer appears not to have known: 

Yet he relates the Fact, tho' it was of no 

Importance with regard to that Event for 

which the Miracle was wrought. It is 

therefore of ſingular Force in proving the 

Veracity of the Writer, becauſe, had it not 

4 been true in Fact, it is a Circumſtance cih 
| could never hade occurr'd to him. 

# Tur noble Writer's other Charge re- 

lating to the moral Repreſentations of the 

: Toſhud, x. Scriptures, 
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Scriptures, would indeed be of Weight, if S cr. 
it were founded in Truth: But ſo far from 

this, that he hath utterly reverſed the Fact. 

For in Reality, theſe ſenſible Repreſenta- 

tions of wi/ible Beauty and Glory, are 

only occaſionally or accidentally hinted ; 

while the whole Werght and Energy of 

the Goſpel is employed in inforcing the | 
Idea of moral Perfection, of our nobler fl 
SELF, of Self-Intereſt in the Higher Senſe, | 
of the Neceſſity of extirpating every meaner 1 
Paſſion, and cheriſhing the great one of un- | 
bounded Love, as the neceſſary and only . 
Diſcipline that can qualify us for future f 
Happineſs. Tis evident that the noble 
Writer lays the principal Streſs of his 
Charge, on the Apocalypſe; a Work in 
its whole Turn /{r:&ly Allegorical, and 
therefore neceſſarily converſant in Imagery 
and viſible Refpreſentaticn, To this he hath 
moſt perverſely added a figurative Expreſſion 
of St. Paul, who, writing to a Feople 
among whom the Prize-Kaces prevailed, 
repreſents the Chriſtian P» ogreſs as a Conteſt 
of this Kind; and ſhcws it's Superiority 
over the Former, © becauſe, faith he, Wil 
* they labour to obtain a cr7 vuftible, but Wit 
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E 554 Time he hath omitted the many Diſcour/s;, 
ns Parables, Maxtms, of our Saviour, in which 
he perpetually exhorts his Diſciples to en. 
deavour after unfeigned Virtue and univer. 
ſal Benevolence, as the only Means that can 
bring them to future Perfection. He hath 
forgot too the repeated Exhortations of St, 
Paul, who ſets CHARITY ſo high above 
every other Gift or Poſſeſſion, and adds, 
the Reaſon of it's Preheminence, * becauſe 
© it ſhall never fail.” Tis true, indeed, as 
me noble Writer obſerves (with what In- 
tention, 'tis no difficult Matter to determine) 
« that our holy Religion is for the greateſt 
© part adapted to the very meaneſt Capa- 
« citics:”” We may add, © and to the very 
« worſt of Diſpoſitions too. And 'tis one 
of it's chiet Glories, that it is fo. There- 
fore we find it inforcing every Motive that 
can work on every Mind: Which muſt 
ſurely be acknowledged as the Character of 
the Religion that ſhould come from him 
who knew what was in Man, But if the 
noble Writer would further infinuate, that 
the Idea of future Happineſs ought to be 
confined to that of virtuous Enjoyment, 
whereas the Chriſtian Religion doth not ſo 


confine it: We have already ſeen, that, from 
the 
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the Nature of Things, this Refinement is SE r. 
viſionary and groundlejs *. * 
Wr now come to the Examination of a 
Paſſage more extraordinary and original than 
any yet produced. The noble Writer tells 11 
us, I G could be almoſt tempted to think, 14 
that the true Reaſon why ſome of the moſt 1 
e Heroic Virtues have fo little Notice taken ql ; | 
* of them in our holy Religion, is, becauſe {#11 
there would have been no Room lett for l.; 
«* Dijintereſiedneſs, had they been intitled Me 
« toa Share of that infinite Reward, which 
Providence has by Revelation aſſigned to ; 
other Duties. Private Friendſhip, and 17 
Zeal for the Public and our Country, are * 
Virtues purely voluntary in a Chriſtian. 
% They are no eflential Parts of his Char:ty. 
* He is not ſo tied to the Affairs of this 
* Life; nor is he obliged to enter into ſuch 
Engagements with this ver World, as 
are of no Help to him in acquiring a better. 
His Converſation is in Heaven, Nor has 
he Occaſion for ſuch ſupernumerary Cares 
and Embarraſſments here on Earth, as 
may obſtruct bis Way thither, or retard 
him in the careful Taſk of working our 
his own Salvation'.” 
dee above, Ef, ii. 8g. Mit and H. Part II 3. 
E. 
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We have already ſeen, that the real 
Nature of Virtue conſiſts © in procuring or 
** promoting the greateſt public Happi- 
« neſs:” And that this Truth is often, 
occaſionally, acknowledged by Lord Shaſteſ- 
bury himſelf. Conſequently, the Big or 
molt Heroic Virtue, is that which tends to 
accompliſh this great End: Nor can any 
pretended Virtue be either great or heruac 
that tends to 0&/?rudft or deſtroy it. 

ON this plain Principle, ſelf-evident to 
unbyaſled Reaſon, let us examine the Paſſage 
now before us. And firſt, as to private 
Friendſhip, which, the noble Writer fays, 
is a Virtue purely voluntary in a Chril- 
« tian.“ Let us conſider how far it may 
be regarded as a Virtue at all. --- Now, on 
ſtrict Inquiry we ſhall find, that the ex- 
treme Degree of Friendſhip recommended 
and applauded by the Ancients, and here pa- 
tronized by the noble Author, is eſſentially 
repugnant to true Virtue : In Friendſhip they 
placed the chief Happineſs : --- And if this 
conſiſts in the ſupreme Love of one, it mult 
needs diminiſh, if not extinguifh, the Love | 
of all; becauſe our chief or whole Atter- | 
tion muſt be employed, our every Vic and | 
Deſign centered in giving Pleaſure or procur 1g 
| Haffine]s |} 
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Happineſs to one Individual. And this is 8 E d r. 


the very faireſt Light it can be view d in. 
For we ſhall further ſee, how little it 
generally partakes of the Nature of true 
Virtue, if we conſider whence it hath it's 
Riſe. This is univerſally allowe:i to be 
« a Similarity of Diſpoſition, Ni, and 
&« Manners,” This Circumſtance demon- 
ſtrates, that in general it muſt be contrary 
to Virtue: For hence the general Good 


muſt be often ſacrificed to gratify the Will 


of one, Of this dreadful Effect, Inſtances 
might be produced almoſt innumerable. 
Let one ſuffice. © Between TIBERIUS 
*© GRAccuvs and C. BLoss1vs, a dear and 
« perfeft Friendſhip ſubſiſted: The latter 
„being ſeized for aiding the former in his 
Conſpiracy, was brought before the Con- 
ſuls. He pleaded his Friendſhip to GRAc- 
CHUS in Excuſe for his Crime.“ He was 
* then aſked, © What, ſuppoſe he had bid 
you fire the Capitol, would you have done 
„it?“ To this he boldly replied, “ He 
% never would have laid me under ſuch a 
* Neceffity ; but if he had, I would have 
** obeyed him w. A thorough Friend ſure : 
But a Vile Citizen; notwithſtanding the 
Lic. Lalius. 
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Es54 4 Yartful Gloſs of an ingenious Modern, who 
hath attempted to make out the Innocence 
li of his Intentions ®, 

'T'is true, the Advocates for this Attach. 
ment ſometimes aſſert, that it cannot conſiſt 
but with Virtue. That it ought not, is cer- 
tain: That it cannot, or dot hᷣ not, is a ground- 
leſs Conceit; unleſs they chuſe to make this 
Circumſtance a Part of the Definition, 
which were idle Sophiſtry. But if by Friend- 
ſhip be meant, what indeed isalways meant, 
* a violent Love and Attachment to another 
* on account of a Similarity of Manners ;” 
this, 'tis certain, hath often, nay moſt com- 
monly, ſubſiſted without Virtue : Among 
Savages, Robbers, Heroes, and Banditti. In 
Lucians Tract on Friendſhip we find, 
that out of Twelve notable Inſtances al- 
ledged, near half the Number were ſup- 
ported at the Expence of Juſlice or Huma- 
nily ; either by the Commiſſion of Rapine, 
Adultery, or Murder, or by. aiding the Et- 
cape of thoſe who ought to have ſuffered 
for theſe enormous Crimes. Will any one 
alledge the Emperor TIBERIUs, or his Fa- 
vourite SEJANUS, as Patterns of Virtue ? 
Yet their Friendſhip was ſo remarkable, 


See Montaigne“ s Efay on this Subject. 
that. 
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that, in Honour of it, Altars were dedicated S E Cr. 


to Friendſhip by a ſenatorial Decree, Nay, 
ſme of the applauded Inſtances appealed 
to, by the noble Author, in his Comment on 
this Paſſage, are even notorious in this Re- 
ſpet, Such were Turszus and P1Rr1- 
THOUS, equally remarkable for Friendſhip, 
Rapes, and Plunder. And ſuch Inſtances 
may {till be found in every ſavage Country; 
where the ſtrongeſt Friendſhips are com- 
monly formed : Where Men thus /cagued 
go upon bold Adventures; and hazard 
Life for each other without Reluctance, 
while they raviſßh their Neighbours J/7ves, 
and carry of their Cattle. 

WiTH as little Reaſon can it be urged, 
that Friendſhips in general are diſintereſted, 
ſo as to aſpire to the Name of Merit. For 
Merit, if it exiſts, can only ariſe from Vir-— 


ue: And Virtue, we have ſeen, doth not 


eſſentially belong to Friendſhip. Nay, in 
LuctanN's Tract, 'tis warmly debated be- 
tween the contending Parties, whether A- 
ſection or private Advantage hath a more 
conſiderable Share in this applauded Unzon. 
Indeed the civilized and haughty Greek 
ſtands upon the Punctilio of Honour, and 
piques himſelf on the Notion of Di/intereſt : 


But 
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fix Hands, enabled, thro this Inc: e ile of 


favourable to pic Aﬀedion and Virtue, 
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tual Advantage and Support are the ruling 
Motives. However, in Concluſion they 
fairly agree, in comparing a Set of faſt 
Friends to GERVON With three Heads and 


Strength, to overturn all Oppoſition . But 
ſuppole Affection the ruling Principle, as 
unqueſtionably it often is; where is the 
Merit, while confined to one Perſon ? Nay, 
it muſt rather lean toward Ot, be- 
cauſe it appears, is rather dangerous tian 


'Tis evident then, that the friendly Af Him 
is no more meritorious than the conjugal, 
paternal, or filial Affection; which being of 
a contracted Nature, are often conſiſtent 
with great Baſeneſs of Mind, and deſtiuctive | 
of a more enlarged Benevolence . And 


o Tuciani Toxaris. 

p Thus a Writer of diſtinguiſhed Abilities: © Many | 
« Inſtances occur in Hiſtory and daily Experience, of | 
C Men, not aſhamed to commit baſe and felfiih Enor- } 
t mities, who have retained a Tenderneſs for their 
Poſterity by the ſtrong and generous Inſtinct of Na- 
ture. The Story of Licinius Macer, who was Father | 
« to Calvus the great Orator, is very remarkable, 45 | 
<« related by a Roman Annaliſt. Having gone thro } 
the Office of Prætor, and governed a Province, e 
was accuſed, upon returning home, of Extoitio! | 
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what Degree of Merit or Diſintereſt thereS = c T. 


is in Regards of this Nature, when ſepa— 
rate from more extenſive ones, we may 
learn from the noble Writer himſelf, who 
ſays, © there is a Selfiſhneſs in the Love that 
« 15 paid to a Ve, and in the Attendance 
«* on a Family, and all the little Affairs of 
« it, which, had I my full Scope of Action 
in the Public, I ſhould hardly have ſub- 
« mitted to .“ 

So far then is clear, That Friend71p, or 
a violent Affection founded on a Simila- 
*« rity of Diſpoſition and Manners,” is 
more likely to produce Vice than Virtue; as 
it tends to fix ſuch Habits of Mind as muſt 
leſſen our Concern for the general God. 
And in Fact, every ones Experience will 
point out to him Numbers of Men, natu- 
rally benevolent zo all, but fo ſtrongly by- 
aſſed and drawn in by particular Aitach- 


cc 


« and Abuſes of his Power. The very Morning of 
e his Trial he ſtrangled himſelf, after having ſent 
« Word to Cicero, who was preparing to plead againſt 
« him, that, being determincd to put an End to his 
„Life before Sentence, (tho' the Penalty did not extend 
« to taking it away) the Proſecution could not go on, 
&« and his Fortune would be ſaved tothe Benefit of his 
„ don.” — Confederations on the Lew of Forfeiture, 
232. 
Fg 4 Ld. S,'s Lett. to Mr. Moleſworth, Lett. ix. 
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Es 5 4 ments, that their Regards and Beneficence 


are centered wholly on a ſelect Few ; while 
the reſt of Mankind paſs unheeded and un- 
aſſiſted, and have no Share in their Bene- 
volence, further than what Self-Deceit 
throws out, in wnmeaning Wiſhes for their 
Welfare. 

'T1s no leſs evident, that, thro' the natu- 
ral Advantages of this partial Alliance, 
Mankind muſt ever be prone to embrace it, 
in Excluſion of more extenſive Affections, 
where no ſuch Advantages can follow. It 
would therefore have been a Defe&? in the 


Chriſtian Religion, to have enjoined or 


even recommended it in this Extreme. Ac- 
cordingly we find, in the Goſpel, every At- 
tachment of this Kind, however natural 
and alluring it may be, ſet very little above 
the loweſt Selfiſbneſs, and juſtly repreſented 
as entirely conſiſtent with it. © If ye do 
* good to them which do good to you, 
*< what thank have ye? Do not the Publi- 
e cans even the ſame *?”. 

BEs1DEs ; there is ſomething ſo extraor- 
dinary in the noble Writer's Scheme of 
«« enjoining Friendſhip,” as ſufficiently ex- 
poſeth its own Weakneſs. Friendſhip, his 

r Matth. v. | 
Lordſhip 
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Lordſhip allows, can only ariſe from a Sc r. 


« Conſent and Harmony of Minds. How 
then could Chriſtianity have enjoined us the 
Practice of this ſuppoſed Virtue? What muſt 


it have enjoi ned us? Why, to go in queſt of 


a Mind reſembling our own. It might 
with equal Propriety have enjoined us to 
go in queſt of a Face reſembling our own : 
And with as much Reaſon, for all the Pur- 
poſes of true Virtue. 

BuT if by Friendſhip be meant, what 
indeed is not generally meant, A parti- 
i cular Love and Eſteem for the virtuous 
* or worthy,” in which Senſe alone it can 
have any Tendency to produce true Virtue ; 
then we may juſtly affirm, that it is recom- 
mended in the Goſpel, both by Example and 
by Precept. It is naturally involved in that 
all- comprehenſive Command of aniverſal 
Charity : For tho' many have been zcalous 
in their Friendſhips, while they were in- 
ſenſible to public Affection; yet, ſuch is 
the Temperament of human Nature, that 
no Inſtance was ever known, of a Man 
zealous for the Happineſs of all, yet remiſs 
in or incapable of a true Friendſhip for the 
Werthy, It is recommended by St, Paur, 


In the Note. 
2 2 wha 
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E A, Y who ſays, that © peradventure for a good 


«© Man, one would even dare to die.” It is 
recommended by our Saviour's Example, 
who ſelected a beloved Diſciple as his boſom 
Friend, whoſe Writings are the Overflow- 
ings of a Heart filled with the pureſt and 
moſt unbounded Love*.” Above all, it is 
recommended by our Saviour in that noble 
and divine Paſſage; © Who is my Mother 
% or my Brethren? Even he that doth the 
« Will of my Fether which is in Heaven, he 
js my Brother, and Siſter, and Mother,” 

So much for the ſpurious Virtue of pri- 
vate Friendſhip : Let us next conſider the 
noble Writer's Charge againſt Chri/t:anity, 
on account of its not enjoining a Zeal 
* for the Public and our Country: For 
this too, it ſeems, © is a Virtue purely vo- 
* luntary in a Chriſtian.” Now all the Ab- 
ſurdities which load his Charge with Re- 
gard to Friendſhip, fall with equal Weight 
on this groundleſs Imputation. For if by 
© Zeal for the Public and our Country,” 
be meant, a Zeal that is inconſiſtent with 
the Rights and common Welfare of Man- 
kind, tis ſo far from being a Virtue, that, 


as in the Caſe of Friendſhip, it is really a. 


: St. John. - Matth. Xl, 
| | Crime, 
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Crime, becauſe it tends to produce the moſt $ r er. "if 
fatal Conſequences, And an Army of VI. 
victorious Warriors returning triumphant 1 
on this vile Principle, however graced with [8 WH 
the flattering Title of Heroes, and Enfigns 
of Glory, are in Truth no better than a A 
Band of public Robbers: or, as our great i! 1h 
Poet, a Chriſtian and a Lover of Mankind, wal 


. 1 . 
finely expreſſeth it, A. 
An impious Crew 1 00 

Of Men conſpiring to uphold their State, 1 
By worſe than hostile Deeds; violating the Ends 1 40 


1 
For which our Country is a Name ſo dear w. 


Now 'tis evident beyond a Doubt, that at 
the Time when our Saviour appeared, this 
deſtructive Partiality, this avowed Conſpi- 
racy againſt the common Rights of Man- 
kind, was univerſally prevalent among the 
moſt civilized Nations. The Jews were 
not exempted from this common Exceſs. 
« Inter ipſos Fides obſtinata, adverſus alios 
* boſtile Odium, was their Character among 
the Heathens. The Greeks and Romans 
committed and boaſted of the moſt cruel 
Enormities, conquered and inflaved inno- 
cent Nations, plundered Cities, and laid 
J w Sampſon Agoniſtes, 


"4 waſte 
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Es5 v waſle Kingdoms, thro' this abſurd and im. 


fious Love of their Country; a Principle no 
better in many of its Conſequences, than 
the moſt horrid and accurſed Bigotry. It 
had therefore been an eſſential Defect, nay 
rather a miſchievous Abſurdity, in the 
Chriſtian Religion, to have enjoined, en- 
couraged, or countenanced a Partiality un- 
Juſt in itſelf; to which, from Views of 
private Advantage, Mankind muſt ever be 
prone ; and which, at the Time when 
Chriſtianity began to ſpread, was indeed 
the reigning and predominant Error. 

Bur if by © Zeal for the Public, and 
* Love of our Country“ be meant, ſuch a 
Regard to its Welfare as ſhall induce us to 
ſacrifice every View of private Intereſt for | 
its Accompliſhment, yet ſtill in Suboraina- | 
tion to the greater Law of univerſal Juſtice, 
this is naturally, nay neceſſarily involved 
in the Law of univerſal Charity, The | 
noble Writer indeed affirms, “ it is no eſſen- 
tial Part of the Chriſtian's Charity.“ On | 
the contrary, it is a chzef Part of the Chril- } 
tian's Charity. It comes nobly recommend- |} 
ed by the Examples of Jesus and St. PAUL: | 
The one wept over the approaching Deſo- | 
lation of his Country: The other declared 


his | 
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his Willingneſs to be cut off from the Chriſ- & LET. 


tian Community, if by this Means he might 
fave his Countrymen. And that it neceſſa- 
rily ariſeth from the Principle of univerſal 
Love will be evident, if we confider the 
Nature and Situation of Man. His Nature 
is ſuch, that he inevitably contracts the 
firongeſt Affection for thoſe with whom he 
converſeth moſt intimately; and whoſe Man- 
ners and Relations, civil and religious, are moſt 
nearly connected with bis own, His Situ- 
ation is ſuch, that he ſeldom hath an Oppor- 
tunity of doing good Offices to any Society 
of Men, fave only thoſe of his own Country ; 
all others being naturally removed beyond 
the narrow Sphere of private Beneficence. 
Hence the great Precept of univerſal Charity 
doth effentially involve © a Zeal for the 
Public, and Love of our Country:“ At 
once it curbs the Exorbitance of this natu- 
ral Partiality, and carries it to its full Per- 
fection. 

Tur Neceſſity of this great regulating 
Principle will further appear, if we conſi- 
der, that, with regard to the Conduct of 
ſeparate States and Kingdoms towards each 
other, no Sanctions of human Law can ever 
take place. In this reſpect all Nations muſt 
ever be in a State of Nature, There was 

A: therefore 
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III. 


this Account, of regulating their Conduct 
towards each other, by the great Law of 
univerſal Charity. 

Ir may ſeem ſtrange, that the noble 
Writer ſhould be ignorant of theſe Truths, 
But after the Imputations he hath here 
thrown on Chriſtianiſy, it will ſurely appear 
more ſtrange, that he was not ignorant of 
them: And that theſe bitter Sarcaſms were 
thrown out againſt the clear Convictions of 


his own Mind. Yet nothing is more evi- 


den', as will now appear. That he under- 
ſtood the Nature of Chriſtian Charity, is 
indiſputable: He defines it, and properly, 
in the Note annexed to the Paſſage here re- 
ferr d to. In another Place, he calls it © the 
* Principle of Love, the greateſt Principle 
of our Religion*.” In a following Para- 
graph he calls it © that divine Love which 


. « our Religion teaches?.” But what is of 


all moft remarkable ; he ſets it under the new 
and whimſical Denominations of Good-Na- 
ture and Friendſhip to Mankind, far above 


privateFriendſhip and Love of our Country. 


Take the Paſſages as they lie in the noble 
Writer. Can any Friendſhip be ſo heroic 
* Areliſt, Part ii. $3, Ib. 
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« as that towards Mankind ? or particular * 
« Friendſhip well ſubſiſt, without ſuch an : 

% jnlarged AﬀeCtion *?” Again: © Theocles 

e had almoſt convinced me, that to be a 

e Friend to any one in particular, twas 4 
e neceſſary firſt to be a Friend to Man- th ji 
e kind*,” Laſtly, and above all: © And [of | 
* can your Cæuntry, and what is more, your j 
KinD, require leſs Kindneſs from you, | 
or deſerve leſs to be confider'd, than even | 
one of theſe Chance-Creatures? --- O Phi- mA! | 
locles, how little do you know the Extent 17 
and Power of Good- Nature, and to what {0 
an heroic Pitch a Soul may riJe, which 1404 
knows the thorow Force of it; and diſiri- 
buting it rightly, frames in itſelf an equal, 
% juſt, and wniverſal Friendſhip*?” Here 
then we ſee the former Paragraph utterly 
reverſed. For © univerſal Love is now the 
e only hercic Principle: And “ private 
* Friendſhip and the Love of cur Country 
* are only commendable, as they make 
* ſubordinate Parts of it.” 

To this aſtoniſhing and wilful Perver- 
hon of the moral Principles of Chriſtianity, 
we may add the ſubſequent Part of the 
ſame invenomed Paragraph. For he pro- 
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Ess aYceeds to inſinuate, as if Chriſtian Charit 
were no active Principle; but ſuch as lead; 


its Proſelytes to a State of mere Contempla- 
tion and Inaction, without Regard to ſociat 
Life, and the Affairs of this lower World. 
We may defy the noble Writer's moſt zealous 
Admirers to find any other rational Con- 
ſtruction for the following Paſſage. * The 
* Chriſtian, he ſays, is not obliged to en- 
* ter into ſuch Engagements with this lower 
World, as are of no help to him in ac- | 
quiring a better. His Converſation is in 
Heaven. Nor has he Occaſion for ſuch 
te ſupernumerary Cares and Embarraſſments | 
% here on Earth, as may chſtruct his Way 
„ thither, or retard him in the careful Te 
* of working out his own Salvation.” Un- 
exampled Prevarication! thrown out a- 
gainſt that Religion which enjoins an aide 
Virtue, a Regard to the preſent Happineſs 
of Man in every poſſible Relation, as the only 
Way to obtain Felicity hereafter : Againſt 
that Religion, whoſe Fuunder did not idly | 
barangue in a Cloſet upon Beauty, Virtue, } 
and Decorum, amidſt the Indolence and Pride | 
of Life; but practiſed the divine Truths he 
taught, and * went about doing Good,” a- 
mongit I 
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mongſt the meaneſt and moſt deſpiſed of S x . 


his Fellow-Citizens. 


To be unmoved on this Occaſion were 
Stupidity ; not to confeſs it, Cæwardice. Er- 
ror ſhould be expoſed with Calmneſs; but 
Diſbonęſiy merits our Abhorrence. 

YET from theſe Cavils tho' groundleſs, 
and Miſrepreſentations tho' Voluntary, we 
may draw an Obſervation which highly re- 
commends Chriſtianity, We may hence 
ſee the ſuperior Excellence and Dignity of 
its moral Precepts, above the moſt applaud- 
ed among the Heathen: And how nobly, 
by one great Principle, it rectifies every lit- 
tle Partiality to which the human Heart is 
ſubject. For this is clear, that in one Age 
or Nation, Friendſtip hath been 7dolized as 
the ſupreme Virtue; in another, Heſpitali- 
ty; in a Third, the Love of our Country; 


© Indeed the noble Writer purſuing the ſame kind 
Intention to Chriſtianity, pretends that the Law of 
Hoſpitality, or Regard to Strangers, among the anci- 
ent Heathens, was equivalent (nay he gives a very dif- 
ingenuous Suggeſtion, as if it was far ſuperior) to 
Chriſtian Charity. “ Such, ſays he, was ancient Hea- 
«© then Charity, and pious Duty towards the whole of 
&« Mankind; both thoſe of different Nations and diff e- 
e rent Werſhips.” ( Miſc. iii. c. 1. in the Netes,) For 
Inſtances of this he is forced to go back as far as Ho- 
mer, who indeed has given us ſome fine Pictures of 
ancient Manners of this kind, in his OH The 
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Ess AYin a Fourth, enthuſiaſtic Contemplation 3 in 
4 Fifth, the Auſterities of the Hermit; in 


a Sixth, the external Practice of Religion; 
in a Seventh, which is the faſhionable Pe- 
culiarity of ovr own Times, occaſional Att; 
of Humanity and Compaſſion, while the 
more extenſive and public Views of Bene- 
ficence are neglected or even derided. How 
different, how ſuperior, is the great Chriſ- 
tian Principle of univerſal Love! Which 
riſing gradually, by a Progreſs thro' all the 


noble Writer might have found others, in no Reſpect 


inferior, in the Old Teſtament, recorded long before 
univerſal Charity was ever thought ol, in the Stories 
of Abraham and Lot. The Truth is, the Gue/? or 
Stranger was held ſacred, becauſe he was under the 
Protection of his Het: It was therefore deemed cr111:- 
nal, to violate a Truft thus repoſed. But it happens 
unfortunately for his Lordſhip's Argument, that in 
theſe Old Times Rapine and Plunder were as much in 
Vogue as either Friendſhip or Hoſpitality, and equally 
creditable. Theſe phantom Appearances of Virtue are 


{till to be ſeen in the Arabran Deſerts as frequently as 


ever. If a Traveller comes to the Door of a wild 
Arab's Tent at Night, he is received with ſo bound- 
leſs an Hoſpitality, that the Heſi would expoſe himſelf, 
his Wife, and Children, to certain Deſtruction, to ſave 
the Life of his Gue/t. Had this hoſpitable Savage met 
the Traveller in the Deſerts at Noon, he would have 
firtd'd him to the Skin, and, on the leaſt Reſiſtance, 
laid him dead at his Feet. And this was the true 
Extent of the noble Writer's boaſted Heathen Cha- 
rity. 


leſs. 
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leſs enlarged Affections towards Parents, 8 


Children, Friends, Country, and ſpreading 
till it embraceth all Mankind, and every 
Creature that hath Life, forms that perfect 
Virtue in which human Weakneſs is molt 
prone to be defective, and which implies 
and includes every moral Perfection. C 
tianity alone hath &/ndled in the Heart of 
Man this vital Principle; which beaming 
there as from a Center, like the great Fun- 
tain of Light and Life that ſuſtains and 
chears the attendant Planets, renders its 
Proſelytes indeed © burning and ſhining 
« Lights, ſhedding their kindly Influence 
on all around them, in that juſt Proportion, 
which their reſpe&ive Diſtances may de- 
mand, 


r 


THE preceding Remarks may ſuffici- 
ently obviate every Cavil of the nobleWrit- 
er againſt the eſſential Parts of Chriſtzanity. 


But as his Lordſhip hath caſually interſper- 


{ed ſeveral Random- Inſinuations, we muſt 
be content to receive them as they happen 
to appear, ſince they are of that disjointed 
Kind as to be incapable of Connection. 
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E xr. Mn marginal Note, he gives an Account 
—_ of the Migration of the Iſraelites from 
Egypt, under the Conduct of Mosgs. He 
thinks proper to reject the clear Account 
which the Jewiſh Legiſlator himſelf gives, 
* That they departed, in order to worſhip 
* the true God ;” and prepoſterouſly pre- 
fers what Tacitus and JusTIN have ſaid 
on that Subject; who affirm indeed, but 
without Proof, “that the Jews were driven 
« out of Egypt on account of their Lepro- 
„ y.“ This Partiality might of itſelf appear 
myſterious enough, when we confider the 
particular and conſiſtent Account given us 
by the very Leader of the Expedition: For, 
what ſhould we think of the Man, who 5 
ſhould prefer the random Conjectures of an 
ignorant Modern to XENoPHON s Retreat, 
or CxsAR's Commentaries? But the noble 
Writer's Partiality will appear ſtill more un- 
accountable, if we conſider the following 
Paſſage of STRABO; a Writer as much be- 
yond Tacitus in Candour, as beyond 
JosTIN (if indeed JusTIN and not TRoGUS 
Poupius, be anſwerable for this Slan- 
der) in true Judgment. This Author, 
STRABo, ſecond to none in Antiquity, 


* Miſc. ii. c. 1. Notes. 


ſpeaks 
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ſpeaks thus: Moss, an Egyptian Prieſt, S E or. 
« retreated along with a Number of religious du 

« Followers, For he affirmed and taught, | 
« that the Egyptians were miſtaken, who 1 
« imaged the Deity under the Forms of the 
e Brute-Creation ; as likewiſe the Libyans 
and Greeks, who repreſented the Gods 
under the human Shape. He held that 
alone to be God, which comprehends eve- | 
ry living Creature, the Earth, and Sea ; at 
** which is called Heaven, the World, or the 10 
uni ver ſal Nature; whoſe Image, who e 
« that is in his right Mind, would dare to #11 
form out of any earthly Materials? Re- | N 
« jefting therefore all Uſe of Images, he de- 
* termined to dedicate to him a Temple 
worthy of his Nature, and worſhip him 
without Images. — On this Principle he 
perſuaded and brought over many well- 
* diſpoſed Men, and led them forth into 
that Country where now Jeruſalem 2s 
* built*,” A noble Teſtimony, ſure, from 
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E 1 54Ya Heathen Writer: Leſs he could not ſay, 
if he was well informed; and, unleſs he 


had embraced the Jeu Religion, he could 
not have ſaid more. 

THERE is another Paſſage (Miſc. v. c. 1.) 
which diſcovers ſome what of unfair dealing 
in the noble Writer. In the Margin, he 
prettily enough criticizes the Preface to St. 
Luke's Goſpel. But in the Text he hath 
paraphraſed the Evangeliſt's Expreſſion, in 
a Manner ſo different from any thing St. Luxx 
either wrote or meant, as muſt not a little 
aſtoniſh every candid Reader. St. Lux: 
ſays, It ſeemed good to him to write in Or- 
eder the Things that he knew.” To which 
the noble Writer adds, „ As there were 
many, it ſeems, long afterwards, who did; 


© and undertook accordingly, to write in 


e Order, and as ſeemed good to them, Cc. 


What ſhall we ſay of the noble Writer on | 


this Occaſion? Why, this only; “ That 
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* 


pret this Preface of St. Lokk, he there- 
fore thought himſelf at Liberty to inter- 
« pret it as it. ſcemed good to him. 

THERE are three more Subjects, which 
his Lordſhip hath thought fit to repreſent 
in the Manner which ſeemed good to him. 
Theſe are, firſt, the divine Fore-knowledge 
communicated to JosEPH in the Interpre- 
tation of PHaRaon's Dreams. Secondly, 
the Riſe of Bigotry, or religious Intolerance 
and Perſecution. Thirdly, and principal- 
ly, The Relation which the TJew:fh Inſti- 
tutions bear to the Egyptian, In all 
theſe, the noble Writer hath employed 
every Art of Infinuation and Addreſs, that 
he might throw an Odium on the Meſaic 
Diſpenſation. Theſe Paſſages might well 
merit a particular Conſideration, had 1 
not been happily prevented by my moſt 
learned Friend, who hath fully expoſed 
their Weakneſs in that ineſtimable Trea- 
fure of all true Knowledge, The divine 
Legation of MoskEs. Thither the Reader 
is refer d; where he will find theſe Queſ- 
tions treated with that Reach and Maſtery 


* 


1 See Mi ſc. li. C. 1, 
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Esser ſo peculiar to the Author of that great 
III. 
— . 

Ir may now be neceſſary to examine the 
third Chapter of the noble Writer's ſecond 
Miſcellany ; where he makes it his Pretence 
to prove the Force of Humour in Religion.” 
Of which it may be ſaid, that it is the trueſt 
Piece of Random-Work, the moſt genuine 
Farce, that is perhaps to be met with in any 
Writer of whatever Age or Nation. He 
divides it (as every Farce ought to be divid- 
ed) into three As. In its Progreſs we are 

carried into a very Fairy-Land of Thought, 
| if not more properly a confuſed Chaos. For 
4 firſt, he ſets about, with great Solemnity, 
14 to prove, © that Wit and Humour are 
4 * corroborative of Religion, and promotive 
1} « of true Faith:” To prove this, a Story 
4 is told, by which it appears, that not Wit 
| and Humour, but good Humour or Eafineſs of 
Temper is thus corroborative and promotive: 
| Then, in Concluſion, Vit and Humour come 
in again, to overturn all that hath been 
Þ# done, and ſhew that good Humour hath ſuf- 


fered itſelf to be ridiculoufly zmpoſed upon. 


s With relation to the firſt of theſe Points, ſee the 
Div. Leg. vol. ii. p. 164. For the ſecond, ſee Jb. Book 
| !t, §. 6. For the third, ſee Book iv. & 6. paſſim. 
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THro' it doth not appear that our mo- SE r. 
dern Advocates for Mit and Humour are ſo .. —2 
nearly intereſted in their Fate as they ſeem 
to think themſelves; yet it muſt be owned 
their Generoſity is ſo much the more to be 
applauded, in thus pleading the Cauſe of 
Clients who never employed them, How- 
ever, taking for granted what ſeems to be 
the real Foundation of their Writings on 
this Subject, © that talting in Praiſe of Nit 
and Humour is a Proof of their being 
* poſſeſſed of them, and that conſequently 
« they are Parties in the Cauſe; I ſhall 
not envy the noble Writer any Man's Admi- 
ration, who may think proper to eſteem 
him a Wit, on account of the groteſque Ap- 
pearances he aſſumes throughout this pre- 
ſent Miſcellany. Tis my Intention only to 
convince the plain Reader, that this /upposſed 
Wit is by no means philoſophical. 

Tre firſt Head, therefore, he tells us, is 
* to make it appear, that Wit and Humour 
* are corroborative of Religion and promo- 

* tive of true Faith.” To this Purpoſe he 
tires us with a Story, not the moſt elegantly 
plann'd, in my Apprehenfion, of a © Club 
of merry Gentlemen, who in a travelling 
Expedition meeting with ſorry Roads and 
Aa 2 « worie 
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Les AY& worſe Fare, laugh'd themſelves into a 


«© Belicf, that both Roads, Accommodations, 
« and Cookery, were perfectly good.” 
What follows is the Moral or Application 
of this curious Conceit. Had I to deal 
« with a malicious Reader, he might per- 
© haps pretend to infer from this Story of 
my travelling Friends, that I intended to 
«« repreſent it as an eaſy Matter for People 
to perſuade themſelves into what Opinion 
« or Belief they pleaſed.” 

Now without troubling ourſelves to en- 
quire, how far this Story is a Proof of the 
noble Writer's fundamental Maxim, That 
* Ridicule is a Teſt of Truth ;” let us pro- 
ceed to the intended Moral; which ſeems 
evidently calculated to throw a falſe Light 
on religious Behef ; by repreſenting it as the 
mere Effect of Prejudice, Self-Impoſition, 
and Deceit. To reſcue it, therefore, from 
this infinuated Calumny, we need not deny, 
but uit, that the Paſſions, falſe Intereſts, 
and Prejudices of Mankind, muſt indeed tor 
ever hang as a Byaſs upon their Opinions. 
But it muſt be further obſerved too, that 
theſe Paſlions and falſe Intereſts will at leaſt 
as often prejudice them againſt Religion, as 
in its Favour, Tis true, there are Preju- 

dices 
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dices in Favour of Religion, ariſing from® Vir. 
Education ; but there are Prejudices againit i 

it too, ariſing from vicious Paſſions. Some * 
are ſanguine in their Hopes, and hence, 6 
while their Conduct is virtuous, 9%, and 
therefore believe Religion to be true : O- 
thers are ſanguine in their Hopes, but aban- 
doned in their Conduct, and therefore /ive 
themſelves into a Belief that Religion is falſe. 
Some, thro' a Dread of Annihilation, per- 
ſuade themſelves beyond the Strength of fi. 
Evidence: Others, thro' the Prevalence of ol} 
a ſuſpicious Caſt of Mind, reject even what ſl 
is probable. Thus Paſſions and Prejudices 5 
work powerfully indeed; but they wor "1! 
both for and againſt Religion. It ſhould 101 
ſeem, then, that the noble Writer's Moral, 
which he aims at Religion, may with equal 5 
Force be apply'd to Infidelity: For it is but 
ſuppoſing a Man given up to Vanity or Vice, 
and we ſhall ſoon © ſee him enter into ſuch 
* a Plot as this againſt his own Under- 
e ſtanding, and endeavour by all poffible f 
* Means to perſuade both himſelf and o- | 
« thers of what he thinks convenient and [ 
* uſeful to DISBELIEVE.” Tis idle, there- 
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fore to inſiſt on the Prejudices either for or Wl 
againſt Religion : They will both naturally _ ; 1 
1A 3 ariſe; g IN 
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Ess av ariſe; and it is the Part of Reaſon to con- 
———troul them, But we may ſafely leave it ta 


any one's Determination, which Temper of 
Mind is the moſt amzable, that which en- 
tertains Prejudices in favour of Religion, or 
againſt it. 
Tux noble Writer proceeds to his ſecond 
Head ; but ſeems at the ſame time conſci- 
ous how little it was to any good Purpoſe, 
However, in Failure of Truth and Method, 
he again hath recourſe to what he ſeems 
to think Wit and Humour ; and which, for 
aught I know, may paſs for ſuch among 
his Admirers. © However, ſays he, leſt 1 
* ſhould be charged for being worſe than 
* my Word, I ſhall endeavour to fatisfy my 
* Reader, by purſuing my Method pro- 
© poſed; if peradventure he can call to 
* Mind what that Method was. Or if he 
*© cannot, the Matter is not ſo very impor- 
* tant, but that he may ſafely purſue his 
Reading without further Trouble.” 
Bur tho' it was prudently done in the 
noble Writer, to throw the Subject of his 
fecond Head into Shades; yet for the Sake 
of Truth, we muſt drag it into Light. It 
was therefore to prove, © That Mit and Hu- 
' Gr are uſed as the proper Means of 
00s 
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ers of Religion.” But when we come 
to the Point, for Wit and Humour, by vir- 
tue of a certain Dexterity of Hand, the 
Reader is again unexpectedly preſented 
with good Humour in their Stead. This, 
it will be ſaid, is nimble dealing; but what 
of that, ſo long as it may tend to diſgrace 
Chriſtianity and its Founder? The noble 
Writer's Application, therefore, is {till more 
extraordinary. The Affection and Love 
© which procures a true Adherence to the 
new religious Foundation, muſt depend 
either on a real or counterfeit Goodneſs in 
« the religious Founder : Whatever ambitious 
«« Spirit may inſpire bim; whatever ſavage 
Zeal or perſecuting Principle may lie in 
reſerve, ready to diſcloſe itſelf when Au- 
e thority and Power is once obtained; the 
*« firſt Scene of Doctrine, however, fails not 
to preſent us with the agreeable Views 
* of Joy, Love, Meekneſs, Gentleneſs, and 
« Moderation.” To ſpeak my inmoſt Sen- 
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2c promotin g true Faith, by the holy Found- S * 5 ** 


timents of this Paſſage, it is of too black a2 


Nature to deſerve a Reply. There are 
certain Degrees of Calumny ſo flagrant, as 
injured Truth diſdains to anſwer ; and this 
is of the Kind. On this Occaſion, there- 
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Ess AY fore, we ſhall leave the noble Writer to the 
Keflections of every honeſt Man; in Con- 
formity to the Example of that bleſſed Per- 
fon, ©** who when he was reviled, reviled not 
e 
Tun next Circumſtance in holy Writ, 
that falls under his Lordſhip's Animadver- 
ſion, is what he calls The famous Entry 
* or high Dance performed by David in 
* the Proceſſion of the ſacred Coffer.“ In 
which he hath again repreſented Things 
as it ſeemed good to him. Here, by confound- 
ing ancient with modern Manners (in ſuch 
a Way as is quite unworthy of his Charac- 
ter, and ſuited only to the Genius of a 
. Coffee-bouſe Freethinker) he hath endeavour- 
ed to bring down the ſolemn Proceſſion of a 
grand religious Feſtival, to a Level with the 
Merriments of an Apiſh Dancing-Maſter. 
This Repreſentation may very probably 
paſs current among many of his Admirers ; 
10 that it had been neceſſary to ſet the Mat- 
ter in its true Light; but that here too, 1 
am happily prevented by a judicious Wri- 
ter, who hath done all imaginable Juſtice 
to the Argument; and effeQtually ex- 


» Sce above, 5 2, of this E ſay, p. 259. 
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poſed the noble Writer's Weakneſs and In- > 8 1 
lincerity l. 3 N 
His Lordſhip now proceeds to the Story Fl 
of the Prophet Joxan, which he hath bur- 15 
leſqued and turned to Farce wirh that De- 1 
licacy, ſo peculiar to himſelf. The Story == 
itſelf is indeed authenticated by our SAavi- [F] 
ouR's Mention of it, as emblematical of his N. 
own Death and Reſurrection. Its Moral is . 
excellent; being an illuſtrious Diſplay of the | 
divine Mercy to penitent and returning Sin- "i 
ners, exemplified in Gop's remitting the 
Puniſhment denounced, and ſparing a de- 
voted City on its ſincere Repentance ; as alſo 
of the Frailty and Imperfection of the beſt 
of Men, ſet forth in the Prophet's Behaviour 
on the Occaſion, To this we may add 
the Propriety of the Miracle recorded,” 
which was itſelf an extraordinary and moſt 
awakening © Inſtance of Puniſhment znf:&7- 
* ed on Diſobedience, and remitted on Repen- 
« tance; and therefore bearing a /irong Re- 
lation to the Event for which it was wrought; 
being peculiarly adapted, when made known 
to the Ninevites, to induce them to hearken NIN 
to the Prophet's Preaching, to believe what 1 
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On Revealed RELIGION 


Es 5 AY he denounced and promiſed, and rouze them 
III : n 
at once into a Fear of Gop's Juſtice, and a 


Reliance on his Mercy k. 


SUCH then being the real Nature of the 
Fact; the Secret of the noble Writer's po- 
lite Repreſentation lies in his burleſquing 
the Circumſtances of the ſuppoſed Dialogu: 
between Gop and the Prophet; an ealy 
Taſk for any one who is diſingenuous or 
ignorant enough to repreſent as ſtrictly 
literal, what is evidently parabolical; ac- 
cording to the frequent and known Manner 
of Compoſition in the earlieſt Ages. This 
his Lordſhip ſeems to have been aware of : 
© Whatſoever of this Kind may be ollegs- 
ce rically underſtood, or in the Way of Pa- 
« rable or Fable, &c. Now had he treat- 
ed the Scripture-Story with the ſame Can- 
dour which he affords to other ancient 
Writers, he would not have abuſed this 
Paſſage in ſo unworthy a Manner, A Writer 
of no Abilities, if provided only with a ſuf- 
ficient Quantity of Spleen and falſe Con- 


* In the xith Chapter of St. Luke, our Saviour ſays, 
that Jonas was a SIGN unto the Ninevites.“ This 
evidently implies, that he conſidered this Miracle, anc 
the Fate of Jonas, as an Example of Warning to that 
People; in the Manner here repreſented. 

| See the Div. Leg. vol. ii. where a full Account 15 
given of the Origin and Progreſs of this kind of Writing. 


ceit, 
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ceit, might eaſily ridicule his favourite Piece, © x © T- 


«© The Judgment of HercuLEs :” And to 
a raw Imagination, diſgrace that inſtructive 
Fable, by burleſquing the ſuppoſed Confe- 
rence between the Goddeſſes and the Heroe. 
V1RG1L hath in Fact been ſo ſerved. And 
if Works of mere Invention, and of the he- 
roic Kind, ſtudiouſly contrived to avoid 
every thing low, obſcure, or equivocal, are 
ſubject to this Abuſe; can we wonder, if 
the ſuccin&t Hiſtory of an ancient Fact, 
recording the Diſpenſations of Providence, 
a Matter very obſcure in itſelf, and relative 
to ancient Manners ſo diſtant from our own, 
ſhould be liable to the falſe and diſhoneſt 
Lights of Buffoonry ; We may further ob- 
ſerve, that the nobleWriter's Ridicule ſome- 
times falls on divine Providence itſelf: His 
« Tutor had good Eyes, and a long Reach; 
* he overtook the Renegade at Sea, &c.--- 
Could an Epicurean have uſed more inde- 
cent Language ? 
H1s Lordſhip goes on, to ridicule © the 
* Deſcriptions, Narrations, Expreſſions, and 
_ * Phraſes” of holy Scripture : But theſe we 
{hall paſs over at preſent, as they will de- 
ſerve a ſeparate Conſideration, He touches 
once more on the Patriarch ABRAHAM ; 
and 
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| Essav and they who are curious enough to look 
III. for the Objection, may find a full Anſwer 
to it in the Place here referred to =. 

Tux next, and only remaining Circum- 
ſtance worthy of Notice in this Miſcellany, 
is a pretended Tranſlation from PLuTARcu : 
In which the nobleWriter deals as honour- 
ably by that Author, as before by GorG1 as 
or ARISTOTLE”. But here too, I am pre- 
vented by the learned PniLELEUTHERUS 
LirsiENs 1s: However, as his Lordſhip's 
Conduct is remarkable on this Occaſion, it 
may not be improper to exhibit a View 
of it in the great Critic's Words ; who, it 
muſt be owned, hath chaſtiſed the noble 
Writer ſomewhat roughly, and Ar:i/tarchus- 
like. 

« He (Mr. CoLL1ns) quotes the Place 
* as it is tranſlated forſooth in the Charac- 
& teriſtics, a Book writ by an Anonymous, 

but whoever he is, a very whimſical 
© and conceited Author. O wretched 
% Grecians (ſo that Author renders PLu- 
© TARCH) wwho bring into Religion that 
« frightful Mien of fordid and viliſying 


« Devotion, ill-favoured Humiliation and 


cc 


w Div. Leg. vol. i, p. 620. " See above, Eſſay i. 
Fir. N 


« Con- 
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« Contrition, abjeft Looks and Countenances, S E Gr. 8! 
« Conſternations, Projirations, Disfigurations, Yb "| 
« and, in the Af of Worſhip, Diſtortions, 9 
« conſtrained and painful Poſlures of the yt 
Body, wry Faces, beggarly Tones, Mump- 9 
ings, Grimaces, Cringings, and the reſt 1 
* of this Kind, --- Thus far that nameleſs 1 
Opiniatre: and our worthy Writer (Mr. 4 
CoLLins) introduces it with a grave 1 
« Air, that PLUTARCH thus ſatiriges the | 
public Forms of Devotion; which yet are At 
% fuch, as, in almoſt all Countries, paſs for 
« the true Worſhip of Ged.--- This would 
partly be true, if thoſe were really the 
Words of PLUTARKCH : But as not one 
Syllable of them is found there, what 
muſt we think of this Couple of Corrupt- 
ers and Forgers? There is nothing in all 
this, but their own Drsfigurations and 
Diſtortions of the Original; their own 
Mumpings, and beggarly Tones, while 
they pretend to ſpeak in PLUTARCH's 
Voice. --- PLUTARCH having obſerved, 6 
that Superſtition alone allows no Eaſe | Wit 
nor Intermiſſion, even in Sleep; their 110 
Dreams, adds he, do as much torment 1 
them then, as their waking Thoughts did 4110 
© before; they ſeek for Expiations of theje _ 
| % Viſions 
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In Revealed Ru LIGIOR 


7 fions nocturnal; Charms, Sulfurations, 
Dippings in the Sea, Sittings all Day on 
the Ground. 


O Greeks, Irventors of Barbarian Il, 


whoſe Superſtition has deviſed Rowlings 
in the Mire and in the Kennels, Dipping: 
in the Sea, Grovelings and Throwings 
upon the Face, deformed Sittings on the 
Earth, abſurd and uncouth Adorations. 
This is a verbal Interpretation of that 
Place---and now I dare aſk the Reader, 
if he has ſeen a more flagrant Inſtance 
of Unfaithfulneſs and Forgery, than this of 
our two Writers? Humiliation and Con- 
trition, known Words in your Engliſh 
Liturgy, are to be traduced here under 
PruTaRcn's Name. Where do thoſe 
and their other Phraſes appear in the 
Original? or where do the Rites, he 
really ſpeaks of, appear in your Form of 
Worſhip? who among you row! tbem— 


ſelves in Mire, or wallow in Kennels? a 


Ceremony fit only to be enjoined to ſuch 
crackbrained and ſcandalous Writers *.” 
THz remaining Part of this random 


Eſſay, is ſo completely vague and unintel- 
ligible, that although it be evidently de- 


2 Phil. Lipſienſ. p. 210, &c. 
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ſigned, as a continued Sneer at Chriſtia- S x r. 


nity, tis impoſſible to pick ſo much as an 
Objection, or even an Idea out of it. Tis 
therefore below Criticiſm. To conclude ; 
when I ſee the noble Writer debaſe himſelf 
in this ſtrange Manner, exerciſing at once 
the loweſt Deriſion, and inflicting the dead- 
lieſt Wounds on Religion and Chriſtianity ; I 
muſt own, the Appearance he makes, calls 
up to my Imagination a Remark of his own, 
That there cannot be a Sight more ſhock- 
ing and contemptible, than that of a 
Man acting at once the Part of a Merry- 
Andrew, and an Executioner P. 
Ir may be neceſſary, finally, to obviate 
his Lordſhip's perpetual Sneer at the My- 
fieries of our Religion. Theſe, when parti- 
cular Topics fail him, are the ſtanding Ob- 
jects of his Raillery. To cite particular 
Paſſages of this Kind, were needleſs, be- 
cauſe they are innumerable, The plain Im- 
plication of all his groſs Banter, is, That 
* becauſe in the Chriſtian Diſpenſation, 
* there are ſome things, which ſurpaſs hu- 
* man Comprehenſion, Chriſtianity is there- 
« fore abſurd and ridiculous.” 

WiIu Regard to this Cavil, therefore, 


Mit and H. Part i. & iii. 
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On Revealed RELicion 


wo tis not my Intention to inſiſt on proving the 


cc 


— Difference between Things being above 


Reaſon and Things being contrary to Rea- 
ſon; or that Propoſitions may be true, 
*« though they are above our Reaſon, ſo 
“long as they are not contrary to it.“ Full 
enough has been ſaid on this Subject, and 
by no body better than by the excellent 
Mr. Boyle. Tis a Queſtion of more Im- 
portance to decide, Why any. thing n- 
* ſterious ſhould be admitted into a Religion, 
t revealed for the Uſe of Man?” And in 
Anſwer to this, we need only obſerve, that 
Revealed Religion being deſigned for Man's 
Uſe, its eſſential Doctrines are plain, intelligi- 
ble to all, accommodated to the Nature and 
Faculties of the human Kind. But as this 
Syſtem not only reveals to us our Duty, but 
all Motives too which may induce us to 
practiſe it; ſo, in order to ice theſe, and 
convince us of the Truth of their divine Ori- 
ginal, it was neceſſary that a Hiſtory Pro- 
vidence, or Gop's Diſpenſation, ſhould be 
revealed along with them. Hence ſome- 
thing my/ter:ous muſt needs ariſe ; unleſs you 
ſuppoſe Man ifinite in Knowledge. For as 
this Syſtem reveals to us ſeveral Particulars 
(ſo far as they ſtand connected with EY 
| an 
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and Morals) which relate to the Nature of S x c 7; 
Go, the State of other, and ſuperior Be- VII. 
ings, the original Condition of Man, the In- 1 
terpoſition of Providence for his Redem- N 
ption, the Change of his Nature and Facul- ö 
ties, through the future Periods of his Exiſt- fl 
ence; in all which Circumſtances, his pre- | 
ſent Reach of Thought could give him no N 
Information; tis evident, that in theſe Ac- . 
counts, many Subjects mult be touched upon, | 
and other Syſtems of Being occaſionally 16 
glanced at, the full Knowledge of which, 
muſt be far beyond his preſent Compre- 
henſion. Now ſo far as theſe Truths and #1 
Facts, though imperfectly revealed, have 
any Tendency to enlighten his Mind, as to 
the general Plan of Providence, or ſtand 
connected in any other Manner with Reli- 
gion and Virtue, ſo as to encourage and pro- 
mote them, they muſt ſurely be admitted as 
Circumſtances of great Propriety and Uſe, 
Or even ſuppoſing ſome of them to be of 
none, yet if they ſtand fo eſſentially connect- 
ed with others which are, ſo that the one 
cannot be deſtroyed without the other; 
this very Circumſtance of eſſential Unien, 
effectually deſtroys every Objection againſt 
their being of divine Original, 
| B b T HERS 
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Es 08 Y THERE may be, likewiſe, and undoubt- 
— cdly are, ſome few Myſteries of another 
Kind in the Meſaic Diſpenſation : Such, I 
mean, as. may ſeem, to ſome Apprehen- 
ſions, not ſo eaſily reconcileable to the 11- 
ral Attributes of God: Of which Kind 
there are ſome too, in the Conſtitution of 
the natural World, Now here in Reve- 
lation, as in Nature, 'tis the Part of human 
Reaſon to acquieſce in this myſterious and 
unknown Part, from what is clear and known *, 
Of this Kind, perhaps, is the Expulſion of 
the Canaanites under Joſhua, which the 
noble Writer hath taken ſuch Pains to vili- 
fy". He might with as much Reaſon in- 
ſult the Creator, for the Admiſſion of Sr, 
Famine, or Peſiilence, For as in Nature, 
ſo in revealed Religion, we are not to judge 
of the 2vhole Conſtitution or Diſpenſation of 
Things, from ſmall and ſeeming Exceptions: 
On the contrary, tis the Part of Wiſdom 
to determine concerning theſe ſeeming Ex- 
. ceptions from a full View of the whole Dit- 
. penſation. If this evidently tend to Good, 
the unprejudiced Inquirer into Nature and 
Revelation attributes the Doubt and Dar': - 


« Oce above, § iv, of this EV. Advice, P. ii 
52. 


nei. 
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nefs, which may involve any particular > *® cr. 


Part, to his own ITncapacity and Ignorance. 
And juſtly; for as the noble Writer hath 
told us on this very Occaſion, © In an In- 
« finity of Things thus relative, a Mind, 
«© which ſees not z1jinzely, can fee nothing 
« fully": 

__ Lzr us therefore, while as yet we ſee but 
as through a Glaſs and darkly, contemplate 


the Works of God with Reverence and Sub- 


miſſion. Let us wait the happier Hour, 
when we ſhall know even as we are known : 
when we ſhall be raiſed to a more inlarged 
Comprehenſion of our Creator's immenſe 
Defigns ; and the whole intelligent Crea- 
tion ſhall join, in confeſſing and adoring 
the unerring Rectitude of all his Diſpenſa- 
tions. 


EU TION VIII. 


HIT HERT O we have ſeen the Sr. 
noble Writer buffooning and diſgracing es 


Chriſtianity, from a falſe Repreſentation of 
its material Part: We ſhall now conſider 
what he hath thrown out againſt the Com- 
pofition, Style, and Manner of the ſacred 


. © Aer. Part ii. § 4. 


Bb 2 Scriptures ; 
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E * Scriptures ; for on this too, he has thouglit 
| 
it expedient to point his Raillery. 
He tells us, in the 7ronzcal Tone, © that 
the ſcriptural Deſcriptions, Narrations, 
Expreſſions, and Phraſes, are in them- 
© ſelves many Times exceedingly pleaſant, 
| «« entertaining, and facetious. --- That our 
| “ Saviour's Style, --- his Parables, Simi- 
| les, Compariſons, --- his Exhortations to 
| “ his Diſciples, the Images under which 
| « he often couches his Morals and pruden- 
tial Rules---carry with them a certain 
« Fgſtivity, Alacrity, and good Humour 
« ſo remarkable, that I ſhould look upon 
it as impoſſible not to be mov'd in a plea- 
« ſant Manner at their Recital*,” To 
theſe general Cavils he hath added a Si mile 
in another Miſcellany, which, as is uſual 
with all fanciful Writers, is to ſtand for an 
Argument. He ſays, © ”Tis no otherwiſe 
cin the grammatical Art of Characters, and 
ce painted Speech, than in the Art of Parnt- 
e ing itſelf. I have ſeen, in certain Chriſ- 
© tian Churches, an antient Piece or two, 
c affirm'd, on the ſolemn Faith of prieſtly 
Tradition, to have been angelically and 
„ divinely wrought, by a ſupernatural 
| | | | Miſe. ii. c. 3. 


ce 


« Hand 
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„ Hand and ſacred Pencil. Had the Piece S c #7. 
« happend to be of a Hand like Rayna- VII. 
* EL's, I could have found nothing cer- 
tain to oppoſe to this Tradition. But 
* having obſerved the whole Style and 
* Manner of the pretended heavenly Work- 
manſhip to be ſo indifferent, as to vary 
in many Particulars from the Truth of 9 
Art, I preſum'd within myſelf to beg 1 
Pardon of the Tradition, and aſſert con- 7 
« fidently, that, if the Pencil had been "1 
«« Heagven-guided, it never could have been | 

ſo lame in it's Performance.“ This in- 
genious Conceit, in the ſubſequent Para- 
graph, he very clearly, tho flyly, applies to 
the holy Scriptures, 

Tis the Province of Mit to form Com- 
pariſons ; of Philoſophy to detect their Weak- 
neſs, when they are obtruded on us as a 
Teft of Truth. On Examination therefore 
I will venture to ſay, the noble Writer's 
Parallel will be found highly irregular and 
defective. 

Fork there is an eſſential Difference be- 
tween Paintings and Writing, both in their 
End and Execution. Paintings, with Re- 
gard to their End, are Things of mere A- 


Mi ſc. v. c. 1. 
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E 1 Y muſement and Taſte: Conſequently all their 

Value lies in the Exquiſiteneſs of the Art, 
and the fine Hand of the Mafter. Tis 
likewiſe a Species of Art, that lies chiefly 
among the Few : The Bulk of Mankind (or 
in the noble Writer's more elegant Phraſe, 
the mere Vulgar) being incapable, thro' a 
Want of Leiſure, of gaining any Proficien- 
cy in this Taſte ; or of acquiring that curious 
Diſcernment in Ordonnance, Drawing, and 

Colouring, which is at once the Pride and 
Pleaſure of the Virtucſo-Tribe. 

Bur with reſpect to Language, the Al- 
fair is otherwiſe: It's Ends are various, 
From the four different Kinds of literary 
Compoſition, as explained above*, there 
muſt ariſe a correſpondent Variety of Style, 
the Poetical, the Oratorial, the Hiflorica!, 
and Didactic. The Firſt of theſe Kinds 
alone partakes of the Nature of Picture, and 
therefore can alone be properly compared 
with it; as they are both referr'd to the 
Imagination, for the End of Pleaſure : The 
other three Species of Compoſition, tend- 
ing chiefly to Utility, by the Means of 
Perſuaſion or Inſtruction, draw their prime 
Value from Plainneſs, Clearnefs, and Pre- 


5 A 8ee Ey i. §3. 


ciſie 122 
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cifion: From being adapted, not to the SE. 
Taſte of the faſtidicus Critic, but to the Ca- II. 


pacitres of theſe who are the intended Ob- 
jects of Perſuaſion or Inſtruction. Here 
then the noble Writer's Parallel is eſſential- 
ly defective: Since it was the Intention of 
Providence, in the ſacred Scriptures, to 
condeſcend to what his Lordſhip's Quality 
and refined Wiſdom intitle him to diſdain, 
even 7o inſtruct the mere Fuigar : Whereas 
the End of Painting, is only the Amuſe- 
ment of the Fru. 

Id regard to the Execution, we ſhall 
find as wide a Difference. There is, in 
philoſophical Strictneſs, but one wnvary'd 
Language or Style in Painting ; which is 
e ſuch a Modification of Light or Colours as 
«© may imitate whatever Objects we find in 
« Nature.” This conſiſts not in the Ap- 
plication of arbitrary Signs; but hath it's 
Foundation in the Senjes. and Reaſon of 
Mankind; and is therefore the ſame in eve- 
ry Age and Nation. But in the literary Sy/z 
or Language, the Matter is far otherwile. 
For Language being the voluntary Appli- 
cation of arbitrary Signs, according to the 
Conſent of different Men and Nations, there 
is no ſingle uniform Model of Nature to be 
Bb 4 follow - 
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E AK followed. Hence Gracefulneſs or Strength 

of Style, Harmony or Softneſs, copious Ex- 
preſſion, terſe Brevity, or contraſted Peri- 
ods, have by turns gained the Approbation 
of particular Countries, Now all theſe 
ſuppsſed Beauties of Speech are relative, lo- 
cal, and capricious; and conſequently un- 
worthy the Imitation of a divine Artiſt 
who, to fit the Speech he ordazns, to the 
great Work of univerſal Inſtruction, would, 
we may reaſonably ſuppoſe, ſtrip it of eve- 
ry local, peculiar, and groteſque Ornament; 
and convey it unaccompany'd by all, but 
the more univerſal Qualitities common to 
every Tongue. 

Tur noble Writer, then, might with 
ſome Shew of Reaſon have objected to the 
Style of Scripture, had the Writers boaſt- 
ed it's Elegance, as MAnoMET did that of 
his Koran, and defy'd all his Oppoſers to 
write any thing approaching it in this Re- 
ſpect. But the ſacred Writers diſcover no 
Deſign or Deſire of excelling as fine Writ- 
ers: On the contrary, St. Paur ſays, 
they came not with the Power of human 
Speech,“ and gives a Reaſon for it which 
docs Honour to his Miſhon, 


Tuo 
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Tuo' this Scrutiny alone might be ſuffi- 
cient to detect and diſcredit the Wantonneſs 
of the noble Writer's Compariſon ; yet it 
will further lead us to a full Diſcloſure of 
the Truth; by ſhewing that to be the pecu- 
liar Characteriſtic of the Scripture Compoſi- 
tion, which hath ever held the firſt Rank a- 
mong the Qualities of human Writings ; 1 
mean, that of unadorned SIMPLICITY. 

As much hath been ſaid by many Writ- 
ers on the Subject of Simplicity, with very 
little Preciſion ; and particularly by the 
noble Writer, who ſeems to ſeparate the 
ſimple Manner from the ſublime, as if they 
were incompatible? ; and indeed in his own 
Compoſitions prepoſterouſly deſerts the ore, 
when ever he attempts the other * : It may 
be neceſſary here to fix the Idea of a ju/t 
SIMPLICITY. This may be ſaid to conſiſt 
* in Truth and Weight of SENTIMENT, 
« cloathed in ſuch IMAGES and STYLE, as 
may moſt effectually convey it to the Read- 
* er's Mind,” If any of theſe Circumſtan- 
ces be wanting ; if the SENTIMENT be falſe 
or trifling, if the IMaGes or STYLE be 
luch as tend rather to fix the Attention on 


paſſim. ; 
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Y Advice, Part ii. & 2. 2 See the Moraliſis, 
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I. 5 5 themſelves, than on the Sentiment they arc 


employed to convey, the it Simplicity i: 
deſtroyed. This, as might be proved by a 
large Induction of Particulars, is the Cir- 
cumſtance in which the beſt Critics of An- 
tiquity placed the ſupreme Excellence of 
Writing. And, in this Uſe of the Term, 
It appears, that not only the familiar, the 
narrative, the didactic, but the pathetic, and 


ſublime Manner too, are fo far from being 


inconſiſtent with Simplicity, that they arc 
then only in their Perfection, when founded 
on it. 

'Tis true indeed, that the ſacred Re- 
cords are, as the noble Writer calls them, 
* multifarious, and of different Characters, 
e varying according to the Situation, Inten- 
* tion, and natural Capacity of the Writers. 
Vet amidſt all this Variety of Manner, the 
reigning Quality of Simplicity is ſo uniform 
and conſpicuous, that the boldeſt Enemy of 
Chriſtianity will not be forward to hazard 
the Credit of his Taſte, by calling it in 
Queſtion. | 

Ir we examine them in this Light, we 
ſhall find, that, according to the Diviſion 
made above, they confiſt of Four diffe- 
rent Kinds, the poetic, oratorial, hiſtorical, 


® Miſc. v. c. 1. > Efſayi. 3. 
| _ 
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and didactic Forms. The poetic lies chief-5 5 r. 
ly in the Book of P/alms, of Job, and ſeve- F 


— —E—— 


ral detached Paſſages in the Prophets, parti- 
cularly of aiab. They contain many 
noble Efforts of unmixed Poetry or pure Imi- 
tation ; yet theſe, being all centered in one 
Intention, that of extolling the Works, and 
celebrating the Power, Wiſdom, and Good- 
neſs of the Deity, do generally partake of 
the Character of E/zquence, being chiefly of 
the /yric Kinde. In all theſe, the great 
Character of Simplicity is fo ſtrongly predo- 
minant, that every Attempt to embe!l;ſþ 
them, by adding the ſupernumerary Deco- 
rations of Style in Tranf/ation, hath ever 
been found to weaken and debaſe them. 

As to the oratorialor pathetic Parts, innu- 
merable might be produced, equal if not 
ſuperior to any recorded by prophane An- 
tiquity. In theſe, the leading Character of 
Simplicity is no leſs remarkable, Our Sa- 
viouR's Parables and Exhortations are ge- 
nerally admirable in this Quality : Filled 
with unfeigned Compaſiton for the Weak- 
neſs and Miſeries of Man, they breathe no- 
thing but the pureſt Benevolence. St. 
Paul's laſt Converfation with his Friends 
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E $54 rt Epheſus, on his Departure for Jeruſa. 

—_lem* ; his Diſcourſe on the Reſurrection and 

on Charity ; his Reproofs, his Commenda- 

tions, his Apologies, eſpecially that before 

AGRIPPA ©, are wrote in the nobleſt Strain 

of Simplicity. And as a perfect Model of 

this Kind, we may give the Story of Jo- 

| SEPH and his Brethren, which for Tender- 

neſs, true Pathos, and unmixed Simplicity, 

is beyond Compare ſuperior to any thing 
that appears in ancient Story. 

But as the moſt important Part of Scrip- 
ture lies inthe h:/torical and preceptive Part; 
eſpecially in the New Teſtament, whence 
chiefly our Idea of Duty muſt be drawn ; 
ſo we find this uniform and fmple Manner 
eminently prevailing throughout, in every 
Precept and Narration. The Hiſtory is 
conveyed in that artleſs Strain which alone 
could adapt it to the Capacities of all Man- 
kind; the Precepts delivered by our Savi- 
OUR are drawn from the Principles of com- 
mon Senſe, improved by the moſt exalted 
Love of Gop and Man; and either expret- 
ſed in clear and dire& Terms, or couched 
under ſuch Images and Alluſions, as are every 
where to be found 7» Nature, ſuch as are. 


* MH, © 23 b. e. xxvi. 
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and muſt ever be univerſally known, and fa-S E cr. 
miliar to all Mankind * ; in which we may VIII. 
further obſerve, his Manner of teaching was 

greatly ſuperior even to the noble Writer's 

juſtly applauded Sock ATEs, , who for the 
moſt part drew his Images and Alluſions 

from the /eſs known ARTS and ManNrRs 

of the Citys. Through all this Variety of 
ſtriking Alluſion and moral Precept, the Style 

ever continues the ſame, unadorned, ſimple, 

and, even by the noble Writer's own Con- 
feſſion, vehement and majeſtic“; yet never 
drawing the Reader's Attention on itſelf, 

but on the divine Sentiments it conveys. 

To this we may further add, that theſe 

ſeveral Kinds of Compoſition are mixed and 

united with ſuch Propricty and Force, as is 

ſcarce to be equalled in any other Writings. 

The poetical Parts are heightened by the 

great Strokes of Eloquence and Precept; the 
pathetic, by the nobleſt Imagery, and juſt- ö 
eſt Morals; and the preceptive is ſtrengthen- i 
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f See Newton on Daniel; — Mr. Jortin's Diſcourſes ; | . 
Dr. Law's Life of CHRIST. 
Not indeed without Reaſon; fince his Deſign was 11188 
leſs extenſive, as he aimed not at the Inſtruction of all 1188 


Mankind, but of the more literate Part of his Fellow- 
Citizens, | 
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Es saved and inforced by all the Aids of Poetry, 

III. Eloquence, and Parable ; calculated at oncc 
to engage the Imagination, to touch the 
Paſſions, and command the Reaſon of Man- 
kind. 

"T'1s true, this unadorned Simplicity ſo 
conſpicuous in the Scripture Compoſition, 
hath often given Offence to puerile Critics, 
The noble Writer hath but revived tlie 
Objection; it was weakly urged by Ctr. 
SUS in the Infancy of the Chriſtian Reli 
gion i. At the Period when Letters reviy- 
ed in Europe, the florid Taſte was ſo pre- 
valent in Lay, under the Pontificate of Leo 
the Tenth, that the Compoſition of the 
Scriptures was on this Account held in ge- 
neral Contempt; and one of the fine Gen- 
tlemen in Literature k, of thoſe Days, is 
known to have declared, © that he dared 

« not to read the Bible, leſt it ſhould en- 
1 danger bis Style. We may caſily form 
Il a Judgment of - the Taſte of that Age from 
this one Circumſtance, © that their molt 
e elaborate and celebrated Compoſitions 
e were all wrote in a dead Language: For 
thus they became mere Imitators, even to a 
i Origen contra Celſ. l. vii. Cardinal Piz- 

TRO BEMBO. | 
I 


Degree 
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Degree of Servility. And 'tis ſufficient for 8 0 En 


the Defenders of the Bible to obſerve, that 
along with 27, every other great Model of 
ancient Writing fell into the ſame Diſgrace 
at the above-mentioned Period ; while the 
general Taſte and Attention was turned 
from Weight of Sentiment, and Strength of 
Image and Expreſſion, to the local and ca- 
pricious Decorations of Style and Language. 
But the Reign of this falſe "Taſte was of 
ſhort Duration; ſo that for a long Time 
paſt, the comparative Merit of ancient 
Writers hath been weigbed in a juſter Scale. 
Now if we examine the Writers whole 
Compoſition hath ſtood the Teſt of Ages, 
and obtained that higheſt Honour, © the 
<« concurrent Approbation of diſtant Times 
© and Nations,” we ſhall find that the Cha- 
rafter of Simplicity is the wrvary:ng Cir- 
cumſtance which alone hath been able to 
gain this univerſal Homage from Mankind. 
Among the Greeks, whoſe Writers in gene- 
ral are of the /imple Kind, the divineſt Poet“, 
the moſt commanding Orator ®, the fineſt 
Hiſtorian ", and deepeſt Phzls/opher *, are, 
above the reſt, conſpicuouſly eminent in 


this great Quality. The Roman Writers 


i Homer. „ Demoſthenes. *Xenophon. ® Ariſtotle. 


riſe 
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E 554Y riſe towards Perfection according to that 
Il. Meaſure of true Simplicity which they min- 
gle in their Works. Indeed they are al] 
inferior to the Greek Models. But who 
will deny, that LuckeETius, Hokact, 
VirGiL, Livy, TERENCE, TULLY, are 
at once the /impleſt and beſt of Roman Wri- 
ters? Unleſs we add the noble Annaliſt 
who appeared in After-times ; who, not- 
withſtanding the political Turn of his Ge- 
nius, which ſometimes interferes, is admira- 
ble in this great Quality; and by it, far ſu- 
perior to his Contemporaries. Tis this 
one Circumſtance that hath raiſed the ve- 
nerable DAN TE, the Father of modern Poe- 
try, above the ſucceeding Poets of his 
Country, who could never long maintain 
the local and temporary Honours beſtowed 
upon them; but have fallen under that juſt 
Neglect, which Time will ever decree to 
thoſe who deſert a ;u/# Simplicity for the 
florid Colourings of Style, contraſted Phra- 
ſes, affected Conceits, the mere Trappings 
of Compoſition, and Gothic MinuT1z +. 


P Tacitus, 

1 Even their moſt applauded Poet, the famed 'Tok- 
QUAT®o Tasso, runs ſo often into this little Manner, 
that nothing but the reigning falſe Taſte of the Age in 
which he lived, if indeed even that, can plead his 


1 | Tis 
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'Tis this hath given to BoiLEAu the moſt & 1 r. 
laſting Wreath in France; to SuAK ES EAR 
and MiLToN in England ; eſpecially to the 
laſt, whoſe Writings are more anmixed in 

this Reſpect; and who had formed himſelf 4 
entirely on the imple Model of the beſt 1 
Greek Writers, and the ſacred Seriptures“. . 


Excuſe. The great Portugueſe Genius, CaMorNns, \t 
to whoſe Liſiade Tasso hath been much obliged, 164 
was much leſs faulty in this Particular, tho' he and the +1 
Italian were nearly Contemporarics. 0 
Mr. DRYDEN ſomewhere obſerves, “that MIL. 
ce TON never links ſo far below himſelf, as when he 
« falls on ſome Traci of Scripture.” * Tis equally true, | 
that he never ri/es ſo far above himſelf, as when he | 14 
falls on ſome Tract of Scripture, * I'is eaſy to gueſs 
what was the Drift of Mr. Da vDEN's Remark. But 
the Obſervations made above (ay i. & 3.) will calily 0 
reconcile theſe ſeeming Contradictions, When MIL 5 
rod adopts the poetical Parts of Scripture, he es "79 
above himſelf: But by an judicious Application of the . 
Hiſtorical or dida#tic Parts, he often falls indted. . 1 
TEIs naturally leads us to an Obſervation on Mr. 
Hume's Efſay on Simplicity and Refinement in Merit | 
ing, He hath attempted to fix a certain Union of I! | 
theſe two Qualities, which, he ſays, conttitutes the 
moſt perfect Form of Compoſition. It were to be 
wiſhed he had given us ſome better Reajons in ſupport 
of this Opinion, which itſelf ſeems to be a mere Xe- 
finement, The Progreſs of his Argument is remarkable. 
— He draws all his Inſtances from Poets; and having 
given ſome Examples of Poets, who are both /impþle and 
wunpoetical in the Extreme, he arbitrarily throws the 
Cenſure on the too great Degree of Simplicity, inſtead 
of fixing it where be ought, wiz. on the too great 
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As it appears from theſe Inſtances, that 
Simplicity is the only univerſal Characteri- 
ſtic of juſt Writing; ſo the ſuperior Emi- 
nence of the ſacred Scriptures in this prime 


Quality hath been generally acknowledged. 
One of the greateſt Critics in Antiquity, 
himſelf conſpicuous in the ſublime and ſim- 
ple Manner, hath born this Teſtimony to the 
Writings of Moss and St. Paul. And 
by Parity of Reaſon we mult conclude, that, 
had he been converſant with the other ſa- 


cred Writers, his Taſte and Candour would 
have allowed them the ſame Encomium. 


Mixture of the hiftorical, oratorial, or argumentative 
Species. In Proof of this, we need only alledge the 
Examples of Homer, PinDAR, and CALLIMACHVs, 
where Simplicity, and at the ſame time Subltmity and 
the true poetic Forms, are in their laſt Perfection. Thus 
all he proves is, * that a Poet ought not to be unpoetical. 
— Next he puts VIRGIL and RACINE on a Level, as 
having attained the neareſt to this imagined Union f 
S:mplicity and Refinement. Here he obligeth us again to 
call his Taſte in Queſtion : For every Page of Racixx 
is full of Turns, both of Phraſe and Sentiment Where- 
as we ſcarce meet with three Inſtances of this Kind in all 
VIXOII's Writings... He then gives us his Idea of Si- 
Plicity : „ Thoſe Compolitions which have the Recom- 
% mendation of Simplicity, have nothing ſurprizing in 
«© the Thought, when diveſted of that Elegance of Ex- 
&« preſſion, and Harmony of Numbers, with which it is 
cloathed.” From theſe extraordinary Premiſes, we are 


naturally prepared to expect his Conclu/zon, ©* that Ca- 


* TULLUs and PARNEL are his favorite Authors!“ 
5 Longinus, 


Bur 
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Bur we need not have Recourſe to Au- S Er. 
thorities, for the Proof of the ſuperior TIRE 
Weight and Dignity of the ſacred Scrip- 
tures, in this great Quality, Tis evident 
to Demonſtration from the following Cir- 
cumſtance. It hath been often obſerved, 
even by Writers of no mean Rank, that 
« the Scriptures ſuffer in their Credit by 
te the Diſadvantage of a literal Verſion, 

while other ancient Writings enjoy the ö 
Advantage of a free and embelliſhed Tranſ- 
« lation. But in Reality theſe Gentle- 
mens Concern is ill placed and groundleſs. 
For the Truth is, That moſt other Wri- 
« tings are indeed impaired by a literal Tranſ- 

lation; whereas, giving only a due Re- 
gard to the Idioms of different Languages, 
the ſacred Writings when /iterally tranſi 
lated, are then in their full Perfection.“ 

Now this is an internal Proof, that in all 
other Writings there is a Mixture of cal, 
relative, exterior Ornament; which is 
often loſt in the Transfuſion from one Lan- 
| guage to another. But the internal Beau- 
ties which depend not on the particular 
Conſtruction of Tongues, no Change of Tongue 
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can deſtroy. Hence the Bible-Compoſition - 
preſerves it's native Beauty and Strength, 
CC 2 | 
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Es 5 AYalike in every Language, by the ſole Ener- 


gy of unadorned Phraſe, natural Images, 
Weight of Sentiment, and great Simpli- 
city. 
"Tis in this Reſpect, like a rich Vein of 
Gold, which, under the ſevereſt Trials of 
Heat, Cold, and Moiſture, retains its origi- 
nal Weight and Splendor, without either Loſs 
or Alloy ; while baſer Metals are corrupted 
by Earth, Air, Water, Fire, and aflimilated 
to the various Elements thro' which they 
pals. 8 | 
Tuis Circumſtance then may be juſtly 
regarded as ſufficient to vindicate the Com- 
poſition of the ſacred Scriptures ; as it is at 
once their chief Excellence, and greateſt Se- 
curity, Tis their Excellence, as it renders 
them intelligible and uſeful to all; tis their 
Security, as it prevents their being diſguiſed 
by the falſe and capricious Ornaments of 
vain or weak Tranſlators. 

Wr may ſafely appeal to Experience and 
Fact for the Confirmation of theſe Remarks 
on the ſuperior Simplicity, Utility, and Ex- 
cellence of the Style of holy Scripture, 
Is there any Book in the World, fo perfect- 
ly adapted to all Capacities? that contains 
ſuch ſublime and exalting Precepts, convey d 

: in 
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in ſuch an artleſ and intelligible Strain? that * i 

can be read with ſuch Pleaſure and Advan- _—_—_— 
tage, by the lettered Sage and the unlettered 
Peaſant? To whom then would the noble 
Writer ſend Mankind for religious and mo- 
ral Inſtruction ? To the divine PLATro, it 
may be ſuppoſed; or, more probably, to the 
#nraptured Strains of PH1LOCLES and 'THE- 
ocLEs, And ſure, Mankind muſt reap 
much Inſtruction and Advantage from the 
puffed Epitaphs and fuſtian Style of a philgſo- 
phical Romance, We may reaſonably hope 
indeed, ſoon to ſee (nay, do we not already 
ſee?) the happy Effects of this high Diſci- | 
pline. For in Fact, the noble Writer's | 
Charatteri/tics are now the ſtanding Oracle 1 
in the Office, the Shop, nay, as I am inform- 4 
ed, ſometimes even in the Cobler's Stall. : il 
We need not wonder therefore, that in theſe 
new Habitations of Taſte, ſublimed Phraſe, 
and abſtruſe Philoſophy, the ſimple Strains of 
the Goſpel are damned and diſcarded. 

To return then to the noble Writer's 
Compariſon, (if indeed we have departed 
from it) theſe united Obſervations may con- 
vince us, that the only Circumſtance in 

Painting, which can with any Propriety 
be compared to literary Style, is that of 
1 Colouring, 
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Ess ay Colouring. And on this Principle we may 
III. further confirm all that hath been ſaid on 


the ſuperior Excellence of the /imple Man- 
ner. For 'tis well known, and the noble 
Writer knew it, that, while the Maſters in 
this fine Art confined the Pencil to the ge- 
nuine Forms of Grace and Greatnefs, and 
only ſuperadded to theſe the temperate Em- 
belliſhments of a chaſtiſed and modeſt Co- 
louring, the Art grew towards its Perfec- 
tion: But no ſooner was their Attention 
turned from Truth, Simplicity, and Dejign, 
to the gaudy Decorations of a rich and 
luſcious Colouring, than their Credit declin- 
ed with their Art: And the experienced 
Eye, which contemplates the od, Pictures 
with Admiration, ſurveys the modern with 
Indifterence or Contempt. 

To conclude. We ſee there are two 
Kinds of Compoſition, eſſentially oppoſed 
to each other. The one turns the Atten- 
tion on itſelf; the other on the Truths it con- 
veys, The firſt may be juſtly compared 
to a Sun-Beam playing on the Surface of 
the Water, which attraits and dazzles the 
Beholder's Eye by its own uſeleſs Splendor. 
The laſt is like a San-Beam darting to the 
Bottom ; which, while itſelf is anſcen, or 

unobſerved, 
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unobſerved, communicates its Brightneſs, and 5 CET: 
illumines every Object on which it falls. . 
How far the jir/? of theſe may belong to 
the noble Writer, let others determine, 
'Tis ſufficient to have proved, that the % 


is the unvaried Style and Manner of the 
ſacred Scriptures, 


SE: C-1-1:0N: IF. 


IT would have been ſtrange, had his 8 ; C +, 
Lordſhip emptied ſo much of his Gall on IX. 
Chriſtianity, without beſtowing a Share ono 
its Miniſters. It may therefore be ex- 
pected, that ſomething ſhould be ſaid on | 
his Treatment of the Engh/h Clergy. 1 

So far as his Spirit of Satire may have \ 
been provoked by the perſecuting and into- 4 
lerant Principles of ſome of the Clergy in F 
his Time, 'tis highly commendable. It 1 
matters not in what Rank, Order, or Pro- þ. 
feſſion, the Enemies of Freedom may ap- 
pear. What Shape or Pretence ſoever they 
may aſſume, tis a Work of true Charity to 
ſtigmatize and diſgrace them, as the Ene- 
mies of Mankind. 


Bur it appears too evidently, that the 
noble Writer's Spleen aroſe from another 
Foundation, For his Satire is not ſo often 


Sei pointed 


SSL 
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pointed againſt them, as being the Enemies 


7 Freedom, as the Friends of Chriſtianity. 


With a View of diſgracing them in this 
Regard, he hath ridiculed and abuſed their 
Writings, their Preaching, and even their 
Perſons. It will only be neceſſary to ſelect 
a few Inſtances of this Kind, from an infi- 
nite Number ; in all which, the Delicacy 
of the Raillery is ſo conſpicuous, as to need 
no Ulluſtration. 

Ix his Soliloguy, he hath my his Com- 
pliments to the Writings of the Clergy, under 
the Title of © Candidates for Authorſhip 
« of the ſanctify'd Kind.” * Theſe, he 
« ſays, may be termed a fort of Pſeudr. 
& Aſcetics, who can have no real Converſe 
e either with themſelves or with Heaven.” 
---* And although the Books of this ſort, 
* by a common Idiom, are called goed 
Books, the Authors for certain are a ſorry 
& Race.” A Saint- Author, of all Men 
*« leafs values Politeneſs.---He is above the 
Conſideration of that, which, in a narrow 
Senſe, we call Manners: Nor is he apt 
e to examine any other Faults, than thoſe 
66 which he calls Sins *, Ags 
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o 


* Solil. Part i. 5 7. 
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Tuus he deals with the Clergy, when = * 
they are dull enough to write ſeriouſly on. 
the moſt zntereſting Subjects. But if any 
of the Order happens to fall into a gayer 
Turn of Compoſition, the Charge is re- 
newed under another Form. Then, “ the 
« burleſque Divinity grows mightily in 
* vogue; and the cry'd up Anſwers to He- 

e terodox Diſcourſes are generally ſuch as 

care written in Drollery---Yoy to the Re- 

« verend Authors, who can afford to be 

ce thus gay, and condeſcend to correct us in 

ce this Lay-Mit“.“ | 
Turix Preaching is another ſtanding Sub- 
ject of Derifion: And ridiculed they muſt — 
be, whether they divide their Diſcourſe, or 
divide it not. If the firſt, then the follow- 
ing Stroke of Raillery is prepar'd for them : 
«© Come we now (as our authentic Rhetori- 
c cians expreſs themſelves) to our ſecond 
&« Head*.” If the latter, then “our reli- 
« gious Paſtors have changed their Manner 
of diſtributing to us their Sp/ritual Food 
--- they have run into the more ſavory 
% way of learned Ragout and Medley. The 
elegant Court-Divine exhorts in Miſcel- 


— 


* 
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Ess AY © Jany, and is aſhamed to bring his Tev's 


III. 


— and Three's before a faſhionable Aſſem- 


« bly?.” | 

The Defenders of Chriſtianity are baited 
in their Turn. © For Example, let a 
« zealous Divine and flaming Champion of 
« our Faith, when inclincd to ſhew him- 
« ſelf in Print, make choice of ſome tre- 
« mendous Myſtery of Religion, oppoſed 
e heretofore by ſome damnable Herejiarch.” 
--- © A Ring is made, and Readers gather 
* in Abundance, Every one takes Party 
* and encourages his own Side. * This 


** 


all be my Champion This Man for my 


« Money Mell hit on our Side! Again, 
A good Stroke There he was even with 
% him Have at him next Bout !— Excet- 
« lent Sport ” 

The ſame familiar Elegance of Compo- 
fition, joined with a ſurpriſing Effort in 
the noble Writer's own Sublime, runs 
through the following Paragraph ; where 
he compares a Controverſy in Divinity, to 
a Match at Foot-Ball, © So have I known 
* a crafty Glazier, in time of Froſt, pro- 
% cure a FooT-BALL, to draw into the 
fe Street the emulous Chiefs of the robuſt 


! Miſc. ii. c. 3. * Miſc. i. c. oe , 
* Louth. 
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Youth. The tumid Bladder bounds at S nder. 
« every Kick, burſts the withſlanding__*- 
« 'CASEMENTS, the Chaſſys, Lanterns, and 
« all the brittle vitrecus Wart. The 
« Noiſe of Blows and Out-cries fills the 
© WHOLE NEIGHBOURHOOD; and the 
« Ruins of Glaſs cover the /fony Pavements : 
ce till the bloated battering Engine, ſubdued 
« by Force of Foor and FisT, and yield- 
ing up its Breath at many a fatal CRAN- 
« Ny, becomes lank and harmleſs, ſinks 
* in its Flight, and can no longer uphold 
ce the Spirit of the contending Parties.“ 

Nor content with theſe ſevere S:rokes of 
Raillery, the noble Writer prepares a more 
deadly Blow at the Clergy ; even no leſs 
than ruining their Fortunes among the 
Fair-Sex. And here the diſcerning Rea- 
der will readily gueſs, that his Ridicule 
muſt be needs levelled at their Perſons. 
He introduces, or drags in, the Story of 
OTHELLo and DEsDEMONA; repreſents the 
one as a miraculous Story-teller, the other 
as a credulous Hearer. He then adds, 
« But why the Poet, amongſt his Greek 
« Names, ſhould have choſen one which 
#* denoted the Lady ſuperſtitious, 1 can't 
* Miſc. i. c. 2. 


£ 


imagine; 
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Essay © imagine; unleſs, as Poets are ſometimes 


III. 


« Prophets too, he ſhould figuratively, un- 
« der this dark Type, have repreſented to 
« us, that, about a hundred Years after his 
«© Time, the Fair Sex of this Iſland ſhould, 
e by other monſtrous Tales, be ſo ſeduced, as 
0 to turn their Favour chiefly on the Tale- 
« zellers; and change their natural Incli- 
te nation for fair, candid, and courteous 
i „ into a Paſſion for a myſterious 
«© Race of black Inchanters *.” 

I cannorT think this elegant Paſſage de- 
ſerves a particular Reply. Tis ſuppoſed, 
the noble Writer deſigned it only as a Proot, 
That the Saint- Author of all Men leaſt 
« values Politeneſs; as a Proof how inca- 
pable he was of violating his own Rule, or 
exerciſing any Degree of © that groſs ſort of 
* Raillery, which is ſo offenſive in good Com- 
© pany*,” 

Indeed all the delicate Paragraphs here 
cited are much of the ſame Nature; and 
afford an undeniable Proof, how great a 
Maſter his Lordſhip was, in the true re- 


fined Manner of Attic Wit. I ſhall only 


add, that if, according to the Noble Wri- 
ter's projected Scheme of Confutation, the 


> Solil. Part ii. S 3. Wit and H. Part i. $2. 
Engliſb 
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Engliſh Clergy ſhould ever be baited in the 
way of Puppet-ſhow at Bart'Pmew-Fair ; 1 
would recommend the above Paſſages, with 
many parallel ones in the Chara@eritics, to 
the Managers of the Drama; as being ad- 
mirably ſuited to the Genius of their wooden 
DRoLE, whether he ſhould chuſc to ſwag- 
ger in the Sock, or ſtrut in the Buſein. 
Wexr the Clergy diſpoſed to return theſe 
Compliments in Kind, it may be queſtioned 
whether his Lordſhip's Admirers would 
acquit them of coarſe Manners. But how- 
ever ſome of that Body may blindly hate, 
and others as blindly admire, the Author of 
the Characteriſtics; yet the beſt and wiſeſt 
of the Profeſſion, ſo far as I have been able 
to learn from their Converſation, would 
probably rather chule to return his Saluta- 
tions in the following Manner : 
© Notwithſtanding the ſuperior Airs of 
Contempt, which on all Occaſions your 
Lordſhip is pleaſed to aſſume, we cannot 


think this overweening Opinion of your- 


ſelf, this Diſdain of all who adopt not 


your peculiar Tenets, is any Proof of real 
Wiſdom, ſince yourſelf hath taught us 


© to 
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think you of ſuch Ability, as you ſeem to 
appear in your own Eyes: Neither can we 
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. We... be ſhall prove leſs conceited.” Though we 
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to believe, © that as we grow wiſer, wwe 


ſcorn to revile you, yet we judge our- 


© ſelves well intitled to tell you the Truth 
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on every Subject. We regard, therefore, 
fine Imagination, an extenſive Knowledge, 
and a commanding Judgment, as three 
Qualities independent on each other. In 
the firſt, we think you eminent; In the 
ſecond, conſiderable ; in the laſt, we muft 


be excuſed, if we think you neither emi- 


nent nor conſiderable: And on this Account 
we can allot you no high Rank, in the Scale 
of true Genius. Suitable to this, your 
Tafle in Arts is much ſuperior to your 
Talents for Philoſophy. The only Chain 
of Reaſoning you have exhibited, is found 
in your Enquiry concerning Virtue : Nor 
is even this faſtened to the Throne of Truth, 
but hangs trembling from a ſhadowy and 
aerial Fabric, blown up by a ſportive 
Imagination. You have indeed obtained 
the Character of an original Writer in Phi- 
lofophy : how little you deſerve this muſt 
needs be known to all who are verſed in 


the Grezk Schools ; for thence the rational 


Part of your Syſtem is chiefly drawn. 
What you borrow, you often embelliſb, 
he Os ſome- 
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* ſometimes diſguiſe, never firengthen : but S Er. 


you only convince us how ill qualified 
you are for ſuch a 'Taſk. Accordingly, 
we find in the general Turn of your Writ- 
ings, meagre Sentiments ſtudiouſly adorned 
by a Glare of Words, and a Waſte of Ima- 
gery : with theſe you amuſe the common 
Reader ; like the unqualified Painter, who, 
unable to reach the Beauties of a juſt and 
vigorous Expreſſion, covers a liteleſs Fi- 
gure with gaudy Draperies. And we 
cannot but think, that, had you ſtudied the 
Writings of that great and excellent Man 
whom you ſo weakly deride *, your Vo- 
lumes, whatever they had loſt in Bulli, 
would have gained in Weight and Splendor. 
* Wirn regard to the Buffoonries, which 
you have occaſionally exerciſed on Chriſ- 
© ſtianity, in what you call © your Random 
« Efſays;” they are ſo much below the 
Character of the Philoſopher, that it is 
* matter of Surprize to us, that you could 
think they can become the Man of Mit. 
It is true, among thoſe whom you moſt 
* deſpiſe, the mere Vulgar, they have gained 
© you the Character of an ininnitable Author 


4 Mr. Locke, See Advice, Sc. Part iii. $1. 
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EsSAY © among Readers of that Rank © who are 
« ready to ſwallow any low Drollery or 

*« Jeſt,” among thoſe whom you have elſe- 

© where deſcribed, © who, while they pre- 

« tend to ſuch a Scrutiny of other Evidences, 

« are the readieſt to take the Evidence of the 

&« the greateſt Deceivers in the World, their 

«© own Patlions*,” But whatever theſe 

* Paſſages may be in their Conſequences, we 

© cannot but think them, in their own Na- 

© ture, even contemptible. For, to uſe your 

* own Attic Phraſe, “to twitch, ſnap, ſnub 

«© up, or banter, 70 torture Sentences and 

«© Phrales, and turn a few Expreſſions into 

6e Ridicule, 7s not ſufficient to conſtitute 

ce what is properly efleemed a Writer . 

On this Account we look upon theſe 

<© boaſted Paſlages in your Book, to be of 

© that Kind which are calculated only“ to 

*« create Diverſion 70 thoſe who look no fur- 
bers; and in which, as you elſewhere 
« obſerve, © the moſt confuſed Head, 1% 
e fraught with a little Invention, and provid- 
e ed with Common-Place-Book Learning, 
« may exert itſelf to as much Advantage, 
e as the moſt orderly and well-ſettled Fudg- 
ee ment,” We cannot therefore exprels any 
Mor. P. ii. Ht. f Miſc, v.c.2, 8 Miſe, i. c. 1. h Ib. 
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© coarſe JESTER, or the trim Delicacy and IX. 
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Self- Admiration of the literary NARC1s- 
SUS. 

Bur, my Lord, there lies a heavier 
Charge againſt you, than that of bad Writ- 
ing. We mean the Indecency and Immo- 
rality of your Conduct, in your Manner of 
attacking Chri/tianity. You would be 
thought a Lover of your Country ; yet 
you pour Contempt upon its Laws and In- 


' © flituttons, You allow the Propriety of a 


c 


c 


religious Eſtabliſhment , yet you take every 
Occaſion to deride it. You contend for a 


public Leading in Religion; yet you per- 
petually inſinuate, that Mankind are Jed by 


© the Noſe. You ſay, The Public cg 
© not to be inſulted to its Face; yet your 


Writings are one continued Inſult upon its 
Opinions. Our excellent and unrivaled 


Conſtitution allows a perfect Freedom of 


Inquiry; had you then argued 7ngenuou/ly 
and fairly againſt Chriſtianity, without 
attempting Ridicule; whatever Opinion 
we might have entertained of your Head, 


we might at leaſt have thought favourably 


of your Heart. But in direct Oppoſition 


to this Rule, you always ridicule, ſcarce 


D d © ever 
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ever argue; you endeavour to inſtil illegal 
Op:mens, without bringing any Evidence 
to ſupport either their Uſefulneſs or Truth: 
Lou give theſe crude Buffconries to the 
World in Print; and is not this inſulting 
the Public to its Face ?---In this Inſtance, 
we mult think you a bad Citizen ; and to 
be ranked among thoſe, whom a Writer, 
by no means prejudiced in Favour of Re- 
ligion, thus juſtly ſtigmatizes: M I 


« hardly know for what End, have written 
& againſt the Religion of their Country, and 


without pretending to ſubſtitute any thing 
better, or more pratiicable, in its Place, 


ce would deprive us of our happy Eſtabliſb- 
« ment, merely, as it ſhould Jeem, for the 
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Pleaſure of pulling dun and doing Miſ- 

chief. Beſides this, my Lord, we muſt 
take the Liberty to fay, that you betray 
ſuch frequent Marks of Inſincerity and de- 
figned Miſrepreſentation in your Treatment 
of Chriſtianity, as but ill conſiſts with that 
Reverence which you owe to Truth and to 
yerrſelf; ſuch as becomes not à MAN, 
much leſs a Man whom the Public Con- 
ſent hath diſtinguiſhed with the Title of 
RricuT HoNoURABLE, 


Enquiry inte Homer's Life and rings, 8 12 
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What your particular Motives may haves = c T. 
been to this Treatment of Chriſtianity, you * 
beſt know. The moſt excuſable Tempta- 
tion to this ſtrange Conduct, that we can 
aſſign, muſt have been the natural Preva- 
lence of Spleen. For, as you oblerve, © all 
te ſplenetic People have a neceſſary Propen- 
« fity to Criticiſm and Satire.” — © The 
«© Spirit of Satire riſes with the ill Mood; 
« and the chief Paſſion of Men thus diſeaſed 
* and thrown out of good Humour, is to find 
Fault, cenſure, unravel, confound, and 
leave nothing without Exception and Con- 
troverſy . 
* FAR be it from us to Cerogate from 
* your pri vate Virtues ; tho' we cannot but , 
© wiſh, that in your Treatment of Chri/tia- 
nity, you had given better Proofs of that 
univerſal Charity, which you ſo warmly 
profeſs ; even while you are reviling that 
Religion where alone it is to be found. 
There is another Circumſtance, that ſure 
the more humane Part of your Admirers 
would heſitate upon; we mcan, that ex- 
treme Contempt you expreſs for thoſe you 
call the mere Vulgar. Your Regard ſeems 
* ſolely centered in eſtabliſhing your eculiar 
© Sy/kem among thoſe you coll © Men of 
k Miſe. ii. c. 3. 
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E s por” Faſhion and Breeding ;” while you give up 
— the Villear, that is (to ſpeak with due Re- 
verence of the Works of God) the Bulk of 
your Fell;w-Creatures, as a proper Prey to 
the ſuppoſed Delufions and Tyranny of 
thoſe, whom you brand as the Enemies 
of Mankind. How this Contempt for the 
greateſt Part of your Species can conſiſt 
* with true Virtue or Charity, we are at a 
* Loſs to comprehend. Tis certain, Chri- 
* ſlianity would have taught you otherwiſe. 
* Nay, my Lord, a great Roman, as much 
* your Superior in Station, as in Genius and 
ad ive Virtue, would have told you, © that 
© true Goodneſs extends itſelf to the Mul- 
te fitude; that Virtue is not diſdainful or 
proud; but regards all Ranks of Men, 
«© and conſults their Welfare; which it 
* could not do, if it deſpiſed the Vulgar '.” 
Chriſtianity hath nobly heightened this 
Principle; and recommends the Mead, the 
Poor, the Ignorant, as the proper Objects 
not only of our Charity, but Iuſtruction. 
And however mortifying it may be to 
proud Minds, we muſt ſay, that we fre- 
quently meet with Men in the lower Ranks 
of Life, ſometimes even in Cilies, often 
+ Cicero, Leal, 
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© in Cottages, who when inſtructed in the ð = 
Principles of true Chriſtianity, are ſuperior ______. 
in Knowledge, Worth, and Happineſs, to 
thoſe who hold them in Contempt. 
Wir regard to your Treatment of 
ourſelves: It gives us no Concern, For 
in one Word, Calumnies thrown on whole 
Bodies of Men, are anmeaning and /elf- - 
confuted. *© You may therefore proceed 
in your InveCtives; beſtowing as free 
© Language of that Kind, as your Charity 
e and ſuperior Breeding will permit. You 
may liberally deal your cowurtly Compli- 
ments and Salutations in what Diale& you 
think fit; ſince for our own Part, neither 
ce the Names of Bigots, Impoſtors, Pedants, 
« Formaliſts, Gladiatorian Penmen, Flaming 
Champions of the Faith, Black Tribe, or 
* Black Inchanters m, will ir the leaſt ſcan- 
dalize us, while the Sentence comes only 
from the Enemies of our Maſter. On the 
contrary, we rather ſtrive with ourſelves 
to ſuppreſs whatever Vanity might natu- 
rally ariſe in us, from ſuch Favour be- 
© ſtowed. For whatever may, in the Bot- 
*© tom, be intended us, by ſuch a Treatment, 
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= Names beſtowed on the Engliſh Clergy throughout 
the Churacteriſtics. 
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E 3 tis impoſible for us to term it other than 
; © Favour, ſince there are certain Enmities 
which it will be ever eſteemed a real 

Honour to have merited".” 

* You have indeed wiſely and artfully 
endeavoured to intimidate us from expoſ- 
ing the Folly of your Inſilts on Religion 
and Chriſtianity ; by repreſenting ſuch an 
Attempt as being in itſelf Contemptible. 
For thus you are pleaſed to ſpeak : 1 
* muſt be caoned, that when a Writer of any 
« Kind is ſo conſiderable as to deſerve the 
C Labour and Pains of ſome ſhrewd Heads 


Quality of an Author, be juſtly congratu- 
&« lated on that Occaſion. 'Tis ſuppoſed ne- 
« cefſarily, that he muſt have writ with ſome 
« kind of Ability or Wit®.” 

To obviate this Remark, is the only fur- 
ther Trouble we ſhall give your Lordſhip 
on the preſent Occaſion. And here, without 
any particular Application to yourſelf, we 
muſt beg Leave. to offer the plain Reaſon 
why we think your Obſervation, however 
plauſible and commonly received, is yet 
entixely groundlels, Indeed, with regard 
to Writings of mere Speculation or Criti- 

See Mi ſc. v. c. IJ 9 A AHiſc. i. c. 2. 


ciſin, 


to refute him in Public, he may, in the 
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* ciſm, which affect not the Happineſs of & = © T- 
Mankind, © if Authors write ill they are 
« deſpited” and forgotten, At leaſt, as 
* the Satiriſt obſerves, they ought tobe ſo* : 
* And on this Account, many Parts of the 
Cbaracteriſtics will, probably, paſs for 
ever uncenſured by us. 
Bor there are other Kinds of bad 
* Writing, which will ever bid fair to /zve 
and be admired. We mean, ſuch as min- 
* fter to the low Paſſions and Vices of Man- 
kind; among which, Ri DIcULE oo: RE- 
© LIG10ON is of all others the moſt favourite 
* Topic, And even where theſe Affections 
do not prevail, the Generality of Men, thro” 
the Weakneſs of Nature, are cafily miſled 
in Matters cven of the neareſt Concern- 
ment, by Scphiſiry or Buffcenry ; by a 
Hint, a Sarcaſm, or an Alion. Now in 
this Caſe, tis {urely a proper and rational, 
* tho' perhaps no caſy Talk, to detect Miſre- 
© preſentation, and lead Mankind back again 
to the Paths of Truth and Happineſs. For 
the Effects of Ridicule on the Mind, re- 
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Ess aY © ſemble thoſe of enam on the Body; which, 
. * tho' ſtruck into the Blood by a puny Rep- 
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© tile, may yet demand, nay even baffle, the 
Power of the ftrongeſ Medicines. How 
© then can you affirm that an Effect of this 
Kind © implies either Ability or Wit,” if 


Buffoonry and Sopbiſiry can do the Buſi- 


* nels? And that they may, we have your 


* Lordſhip's full Acknowledgment ; for, to 
adopt and conclude with your own Ex- 


* preſſion, ** In the ſame Manner as @ MA- 
« L1C10Us GENSURE, craftily worded and 

oncunced with ASSURANCE, 7s apt to 
« pas with Mankind for SHREWD WIr; 
* ſo @ VIRULENT (or a VISIONARY) Max- 
« 1M, in bold Expreſſions, tho' without any 
« JusTNEss of Thought, is readily received 
« for TRUE PHILOSOPHY .“ 


s Moralifts, P. ii. f 1. 
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